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PREFACE, 
Bai Iu baflale ban aoitn 
8 the ſubject of this FE 
tion carries us back to a 
ey | + Lieb pefiod, it may be of 
aſe to male a few: previous refles- 
tions, Particularly on the anEilent 
tomande writers, who are ſo conti- 
nually referred to in ãt 022 aa) 
EY 2818 21017. t@ ere 
Tus progreſs of Suman, know- 
hips. and i its good effects on -the 
A 3 conduct 
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conduct of RET if Juſtly con- 
fidered, cannot admit of a doubt. 
But, to accompliſh . U af the 
world ſhould not only oy viewed 
peculiar 


attention, and claſſed into ae 


Periedg: Hor as a general map of 
the earth will eive an jocomplete 


; idea of cany diſtinct part, fon eur- 


ſory o obſervation of different ages, 
»wilt ſerve [merely to produce a con- 


- fuſed notion of what ꝓaſſed in any 


ſingle century. A minute vi je w, 
therefore, of thoſe ras, wherein 


- Frear events have taken place, or 
"Eiſtinguithed charadters have ap- 


5 


ä 8 peared, 


PREFACH mw. 
peared, is eſſential to the obtaining 
a right judgment of the increaſe of | 
Teience, and the progreſs of the arts; 
ind it would be well worth while 
to paſs over 4 multitude of tyrants, 
| whoſe Hives are written in blood, to 

purſue one good man through a life 
of uſeful ſtudy; or to obſerve, the 
fealy; to teſcue the mind ” ig- 
WE and % 0 | 


903.20 


Fuse 22 IK pda me to 
| 3 the Life of. Perrarch, 
and the Hiſtory. of the Trouba- 


Auen; which, placed in their chro- 
A4 nological N 


" - S * 
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nological order with the following 
work; will include 4 comprehen- 
ue period of ancient vuſtomscand 
manners, and the riſe land progreſs 
; of kae dodge har tool place thero· 
in. in. Tolſbmeę Tam aware, the for- 
25 mer may appear too remote ii 

of” uſe; aid in vie v to theif reſt 
dies coneerning Chivalry, a ehild 
iſh obſeck to attend to a. vet lat 


ſuch conſider (eren allowing chis to 
be the truth) that the prattle of an 


Azfafft, though paſſed over by the 
Erith and uncdncerhed, to the the 
 Juditious'ind affectionate mind or- 


ten annotirices noble diſpoſitions and 


7 


a manly 


NE FAME , i* 
manly character; and is delightful 
too behold, as the prognoſtic of fu 
ture perfection. Flo nn 1208 
2agi929v0} avs: 25119192 ya83 bas 
IN oné ſtriking point of view, 
the ages of Chivalry. do indeed 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to chil- 


dien; Thoſe who deſeribed them * 


(which were chiefly the old r- 
mance tiber deſcribed fimply 

what they aw); and have always 
been found in accord with hiſtg- 
Tians of the greateſt authenticity. 
Their principal object was, to re- 
preſent the Sharacters, duties, and 
humane offices of the noble lords 


and 


" Sabo ii 


We REF A G E. 
n of) the age in which they 
lived, and thoſe. who | conipoled 
their courts, caſtles, and domains; 
and they referred even ſovereigns 
_  themſdyes::to; the awful tribunal 
b dnide haste Liwthis light, thiy 


ancient pbets ſo juſtly were, in tlie 
tines of the Greeks and Romans: 


i if lone authars Had known, 


Autcud of having :deffiſedg the an- 
Ttient Töttlances; they would haue 
rote witk!môre elęarnłſs of thoſe 
"ages! In truth it ig n great weak - 
"neſs-to held any works in rontemꝑt 
oon acceunt of ee becauſe a 
Das multitude 


D REFA GR i 
mültitude of trifling or bad pre: 
duckions bear the'fame; and ws it 
not done by many, it ſhould ſcem 
quits unneceſſary ts make he : 
mark! for how fruch £068 ſenſe, 
knowledge of character; and uſt 
eic dn 884 and folly; in nation 
and i nividhdals, not iſfte#to gaser 
fubje&# or if fuited not attended 
to, K be loſt, Wa this to * 


08 | N 
come u univer! ire b g : od 
OG 14, t ell On el d Av ROD 224} 


3m "Tick E ronalicls of Allies, Uyrus, 
Cleopatra the Princeſs of Oleves, 


o 


and” Zayde, were wrote to Paint I 
the manners in the courts of Henry 


+233 [77 


the 
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the. F ourth; Lewis the Thirtegnth, 
end Leis the Fourtcenth, as cha- 
racteriſtic noyels; and for their 
 Galicary.(though ſomem bat proli) | 


on the 


| -neader.. to name, mY proofs, ſome 
| vſtabliſhed works. of this kind, fron! 
Spaniſh French, and 1 Engliſh _ 
| thors; or to dwell.upon > late 1 pub 
lication, which is no leſs furprifing | 


4 for the early period of life i in which 

it ons written, than for the juſineſs 
of character (it being 2 picture « of 

N modem Je) and the valuable ſenti- 


mentsy 
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ments, enforced bya peculiar ſtrength 
of f language, heat a I 
21 Age 
po RSUBD in 2 55 Py a 
ſtudies are not only innocent, but 
might prove uſeful relaxations from 
the cares of life; and very advanta- 
geous ſubſtitutes, in many ſocial 
hours of leiſure, for thoſe late-and 
| diflipating amuſements, which ex- 
hauſt the ſpirits and the health, or 
waſte the e, of individuals. 
7:4 ) 1 io bust 207 
N bee 3 to the romancę 
writers, referred to in this) work, 


they have the teſtimony of ſo many 


8 5 French 


ﬆv PR EFA CE. 
Frenck writers of note, that F will 
only | quote A. few of them. —Le 
Laboureur ſays, The truth is re- 
corded in theſe aneient romances, 
nor is aught exaggerated. in them, 
| The euſtoms of the times, the order 
and ceremony of the tournaments, 
und the extteme ſubmiſſion and re- 
des paid to the knights (inſomuch 
that they were never approached 
but with the loweſt obeiſance) are 
ſo faithfully drawn, that, however 
the ſtudy of the old romances may 
be cenſured by the ignorant, I muſt 
_ aſſert (adds he) that it would be a 
diſgrate to a man of learning, not 
1 00 


PREFACE W 

to have read them; or having read; 
not to profit by them. They are in 
fact a portrait of the old times; ; and 
are to be regarded as we. do the re- 
mains of ſculpture, the perfeRions 
of which we admire, without being 
offended at the want of drapery. 
Theſe writers (continues he) who 
give the hiſtory of Chivalry and 
Knight+errantry, contain what I 
have not found in the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times; who, in their general 
relations, touch not on the cuſ- 
toms and manners that were pecu- 
liar to them. To the old romance 


9 Le Laboureur) have I 
been 
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wi PREFACE. 
beet obliged to apply for the dit. 


covery of theſe things; and from 
their copious fund of obſervation, 


the geographer, chronologer, anti- 
quarian, and profeſſor of heraldry, 


may draw the moſt curious and im- 


portant details,” —Favin and Gal- 
ond declare, it is from this well 


we muſt draw the true know 
ledge of antiquity: „ for the 


| hiſtorians ſeldom give themſelves 


(add theſe | writers) the woable 
to tranſmit the particulars of 
ancient cuſtoms: they only men- 


ww them he = r 


"2 1 
| N 


PREFACE ai 
pellain, whoſe erudition is uni- 
verſally acknowledged, expreſſes 
8 the ſame ſentiment, in a dia- 
logue addreſſed to the Cardinal 
de Retz: —and M. Le Fevre de- 
termined to draw up a treatiſe on 
the ancient cuſtoms, in which his 
matter ſhould be chiefly taken from 
che r romance of Lancelot de Lac. 


Fusxiskzp with ſuch relpe2able 
authorities, there requires little 
apology for claſſing the ancient ro- 

mance writers with the hiſtorians 
| of thoſe rimes : the ſource from 
whence they formed their ro- 


mances, being the relations af” the 


b knights 


xvii PR E F A CE. 
knights errant made on oath, the 
compoſitions of the heralds, and 
the recitals of the Troubadours: 

and nothing but diſgrace could be 

gained by a miſrepreſentation of 
places, characters, cuſtoms, and 
manners well Known. e lh 


# == 30 * 


Ler us not, eber deſpiſe 
theſe works of antiquity, but re- 
vere them for the knowledge and 
che inſtructions their curious details 
afford us. Women, in particular, 
ought to hold theſe ancient writers 
in high eſteem, for the deference 
they paid to modeſty, and the fame 

22 % of © | ; | | they 


PRE FA CE. 
they ſo liberally beſtowed on vir- 
tue. They taught generous firms 
neſs, judicious obſervance of ſupe+ 
riors, and conſtant love, to units 
in the ſame hearts: they taught to 
honour the valiant, to attend the 
wounded, to relieve the diſtreſſech 
and to diſpenſe the ſweet Tolace of 
chearful and gentle manners to all 
around them: they taught them to 
reſpect themſelves, and to prefer 
others; to be ſilent, obſervant, and 
induſtrious in youth, graceful and 


xix 


dignified in maturity, venerable in 


age, and lamented at death. 


— 


ns. Hap 
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x PREFACE. 
Hp I not been fully perſuaded 
7 that the following Work was fruit- 
ful of inſtruction to all, but parti- 
cularly to the youth of both ſexes, 
I would: not have undertaken the 
_ tranſlation of it, or have been at the 
pains of interweaving the notes into 
the original : but theſe appeared to 
me peculiarly deſerving ,of atten- 


tion, as they are quotations from 
the ancient romances, and from a 
few of the old French hiſtorians, 
| | which are moſt of them very ſcarce, 
A 
kingdom. ss 1 
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> The condition and > of 7 5 F, * * 
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HIVALRY, conſidered as a eee 
which gave the firſt rank in the mi- 
litary profeſſion, conferred by peculiar ce- 
remonies and a ſolemn oath, cannot be 
traced further back than the eleventh | 
century ; though Charlemagne, and other 
kings of France, conferred it on their 
children, as did alſo, ſays Tacitus, the 
* B Germans. 


. Mr MO IRS or 
Sermans. However it may be viewed, in 
modern times, as a frivolous or pernicious 


' eſtabliſhment; it was nevertheleſs the work 


of an enlightened policy, and the glory of 
thoſe nations among! whom it flouriſhed ! 


To give a juſt idea of its oeility, it will 
be neceſſary | to behold the knight from 
the cradle to the tomb; to conſider his 
education in youth, and his domeſtic and 
military ſervices ; and to join, with a diſ- 
tin& view of his character, a deſcription 
of the tournaments which fitted him for 
war : to obſerve the uſe made in the ar- - 
mies, of the valour, addreſs, and experi- 
ence of the knights who were thus trained; 
the rewards promiſed to thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the combats and 
battles; and the puniſhments with which 
they were threatened, if they failed in 
their duty: and, finally, to obſerve a 
ſtrict impartiality, and take in the whole 
view of this ſubject, it will be expedient 


to tes the cauſes 1 produced the 
10 1 decay 


Ax clENT CuivAtRY. #3 
decay and ruin of chivalry, and the incon- 


veniencies which, in ſome degree, couns - 
terbalanced the advantages of this noble : 
inſtitution. 2 | 


THe child who was deſtined to knight- 
hood, continued, till ſeven years of age, 
in the care of women ; he was 'then 
taken from them, and put into the hands 
of a governor (as the emperor Julian ob- 
ſerves of himſelf in his Miſopogon) and 
by a robuſt and manly education, he was 
early prepared for the labour of war. 


In default of . paternal aſſiſtance, the 
courts of princes and caſtles of the nobles 
were always open, in which the young no- 
bility received their firſt leſſons; and theſe 
caſtles were even religious hoſpitals, the 
lords of which furniſhed, with a generous 
abundance, all that was requiſite to ſupply 
their wants. This was the only reſource 
for the youth without dower, in thefe 
Ps ; for the power and liberality of ſove- 

| 32 reigns, 


* | 
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equally limited, had not yet opened 
a more uſeful and noble way for thoſe 


who would devote thefgſelves to the de- 
ſence and the honour of their ſtate and 
their c. crow mn. 22 


r 8 | * @ 99 + 


To be thus attached t to me munen. 
knight, had nothing in it degrading ; 
was only rendering benefit for benefit; A 8 
it muſt have been a refinement more ſub- 
tle than noble- minded, that could have 


refuſed the gratefully paying to him, who 
_. generouſly took the place of a father, the 


ſervices "0 juſtly his due as from a ſon, 


Ib any ſhould aſcribe the origin of this 


benevolence to vanity, it muſt ſtill be ac- 
knowledged, that even this vanity concur- 


red to the public good, and was at leaſt 
an imitation of virtue. The kind of inde- 
pendence which the firſt barons. had en- 
joyed at the beginning of the third race 
of kings, their houſes being compoſed. of 
the _ ** as that of the king, gave 
. 4 a a ſort 


— 


AnctenT CHIVAI ZT. 5 
a fort of title to their ſucceſſors to imitate, 


ia the pomp of what they called their courts, 


that ſplendour's and mignificence which be- 
longed only to royal dignity. The diſtinct 
privileges of ſome barons were, to have a 
marſhal and a conſtable : and inferior” lards, 
by the contagion common in all ages, of 
emulating the appearance of thoſe above 
thern, ſought to aggrandize the Hat of 
their houſes. | 


lx the eleventh century, the great lords 
were reproached with multiplythg their 
domeſtic chapels, which abuſe continued 
to the fourteenth century; even common 
lawyers had their chaplains. In a caſtle and 
a monaſtery there were the ſame. officers ' 
as in the court of a ſovereign: when the 
abbot of St. Denys went into the coun- 
try, he was accompanied by a chamber- 
lain and a marſhal, whoſe offices were 
erected into a fief. | 


'F:K 4 B 3 2 Tur 
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Tur Gel place given the weng! man to 
$11 up, who emerged. from the ſtate of 
childhood, was that of a Page; a name 
ſometimes given to the ſquires. Saintie 
Jouvegeal, being then thirteen years of 
age, went from the palace of the lord of 
Prieulle to the court of King John; where 
he was a page, and a child of honour, and 
was called ſometimes a valet, and at others 

a ſquire. Inferior ſervants were tiled 


body pages, and ſometimes only pages. 


According to Juvenal des Urſins, in his 


hiſtory of Charles the Sixth, ** there 


were eight thouſand knights and 1 0 


f ſervants and: body pages without end.. 


——— emiployments of the young page, 
were to perform the ſervice of a domeſtic 


about the perſons of his maſter and miſ- 
- treſs ; he attended them to the chace, on 
their journies, their viſits, and their walks; 
he carried their meſſages, and even waited 
on them at table, and wr out their 

drink, | | 
| Tur 
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Tux young chevalier Bayard was placed 
by his parents in the houſe of the biſhop 
of Grenoble, his uncle, who brought him 
with him to the court of Savoy. - The pre- 
late being admitted to the table of the duke, 
during the dinner his nephew, the good 
chevalier Bayard, ſerved him with drink in 
exact order, and demeaned himſelf with 
great delicacy. The protection of the great, 
their commendations, and the emulation 
this raiſed in the hearts of their pages, 
were ſources of the courteſy and. good» 
FI ee Bug ods: tech 
Tur firſt lefſons VER to the 1 
ſiſted principally in the love of God, and 
attachment and reſpect to the fair ſex. 
| They cauſed him early to make choice of 
one of the moſt noble, handfame; and 
virtuous ladies in the edurts he frequented; 
and to her he Was to refer all his ſenti- 
ments, thoughts, and actions. The Pre- 
cepts of religion eſtabliſhed, however, in 
the heart, a yeneration for things ſacred, 
n 3 which, 
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which, ſooner or later, had its effect; and 
the precepts of love, ſpread over the com- 
merce with the fair ſex, that circumſpec- 
tion,” that- tender reſpe&, and attention, 
which has never been effaced, but has al- 
ways been the particular character of the 
French nation. Gallantry had even intro- 
duced into their epiſtolary commerce this 
concluding form, and the Queen of France 
uſed it in this ſenſe. to Saintie: 1 pray 
God to give you joy of your lady, and 
of all you deſire. The inſtructions 
that the youth receiyed, with reſpect to 
decency of manners, to converſation, and 
to virtue, were continually exemplified in 
the characters of the knight and the lady 
he ſerved. In them were repreſented the 
2 of thoſe exterior graces ſo neceſſary 


birt commerce of the world. 


* 7 


Tul [cots care of the . to 
r the youth who were unprovided 
for, turned out to their own advantage. 
It gave competitors, in theſe young men, 
(Mr 2 * 4 to 
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to their children, which excited in them 
a juſt emulation. The connexions thus 
formed by habit, a long union with 
each other in youth, and the double 
tie of benefits and gratitude ſucceeding, 
became indiſſoluble bonds in after life. 
Of this · noble friendſhip, Saintie and Bou- 
cicout, who were brought up together in 
the domeſtic ſervice of the king, were emi- 
nent examples, But what was conſidered 
of {till more importance than-all, was the 
teaching the pupil (and which indeed 
they were the moſt capable of teaching in 
this age) to reſpect the auguſt and ſacred 
character of Chivalry, and to revere, in 
the knights, the virtues that had raiſed 
them to this high dignity. By this means 
the ſervices they rendered them were ſtill 
greater in their eſteem; and when they 
ſerved a ſingle knight, they paid as it were 
2 tribute to the whole body of knight- 


Lr. 
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Tung games, which made a part of the | 
amuſements of the pupil, contributed alſo 
to his inſtruction, The emulative diſpo- 
ation, natural to his age, led him to imi- 
tate What he beheld done by perſons who 
were older than himſelf; and thus he 
formed an carly taſte for the different 
kinds of tournaments he was to engage in, 
that he might obtain the degree of ſquire, 
which was often the next ſtep to knight - 
hood. But before he paſſed from the 
condition of page to that of ſquire, reli- 
gion had introduced a ſort of ceremony, 
the deſign of which was to teach him the 
uſe he was to make of the ſword, which 
for the fitſt time was put into his hands. 
The young man, on his quitting the place 
of page, was preſented to the altar by his 
father and mother, who each holding a 
lighted taper in their hands, attended the 
ſolemnity. The officiating prieſt took from 
the altar a ſword and a girdle, on which 
| he beſtowed ſeveral benedictions, and then 
—_— nn 
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faſtening it to the ſide of the young man, 
ech that time he u ne * 


Taz courts 85 ho caſtles: were ab 
excellent ſchools of courteſy, :of- polite. 
neſs, and other virtues, for the young 
gentle women bred up with the pages and 
ſquires; they were herein inſtructed in 
the moſt eſſential duties they were to per- 
form; thoſe ſimple graces and tender ſen- 
timents, for which nature ſeemed. to have 
formed them, were here cultivated in Parr 
fection. Courteſy, towards perſons. in a 
low eſtate was ſtrongly recommended, as 
well as reſpect to the great: the latter, 
they were taught, claimed it of right, and 
there was no virtue in ſhewing it to them; 
it was only a neceſſary propriety of cha- 
racter: but humility and tenderneſs to 
inferiors were teſtimonies of a good, frank, 
and gentle heart, and brought real glory 
to its poſſeſſor. The Chevalier de la 
Tour, in his Inſtructions to his Daughter, 
i an ne. of this amiable Ar 


FF 2— 


2 : the examples of which are e 
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ment, in a noble lady whoni Be lav, J a 
great company of knights and ladies of 
high rank, who took off her hood. to a 
common ironmonger, made him? A cour- 
tely, and rendered berlelf low! * before 
itn: being ke cache by ſome for this 


| Ebndeſcenſion, “ 1 Wohl rather have failed 
in courteſy,” replied me, to an equal or 


ſuperior, than be wanting in manners to 
an inferior. The Chevalier de 1a Tour, in 
this treatiſe, adviſes his children,” among 
other excellent inſtructions, to ſpeak 
courteouſly, but not to talk or laugh too 
much; not to be abſent or inattentive,, 
lofty or bold; for no good can enſue. 
From ſuch manners,” adds he, jn your 
kee lives.” * ; 
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Tur young adden were tau ght 
alſo to anticipate in civility the knights 
ho viſited at the caſtles; to difarm them 
on — return from the tournaments and 


like expeditions; to provide them 
— of garments, and to ſerve them at 


frequent, 
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frequent, as not to cauſe the leaſt doubt 
of this cuſtom; and᷑ it was agreeable to 
the ſpirit and the ſentiment which was 
univerſal-among women in this age: and 
to have thoſe, generous. attentions and cares 
conferred by thoſe with whom they were 


afterwards to form an alliance, was, as it 


were, the ſeal of knighthood. This alſo 


inſpired women with fortitude: of which. 


a Spaniſh lady gave a memorable proof; 
who diſarming her huſband, on his return. 
from a tournament in which he came off 


victor, found a ſplinter of a lance remain 


ing in his leg ; © this ſplinter,” exclaimed 


| the, ** is his glory, and my pride! Affec: 


tion, and the deſire of being the firſt to 
aſſiſt theſe knights, inſpired this noble 
courage! They waſhed off the duſt and 
blood with which they were covered; and 
they conſidered the doing this, as an ho- 


nour peculiar to themſelves, The ancient 
writers of romance relate only the truth, 
when they ſay, that the ladies and young 
gentle women knew how to give to the 


wounded all the neceſſary ſuccour that a 
Vo &&ilful 


3 


© - 
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Ailfal e hand was capable 


of beſtowing : 4 My brave nephew,” ſays 
one of the heroines, in the romance of Per- 
ceforeſt, your arm ſeems to hang in a very 


uneaſy poſture.” © By my faith, dear 
lady, and ſo it does,” replied Norgul. 


r Will you be fo' good as to have it 
examined? — Then the lady called her 
own daughter, who was named Helaine, 


who ſhewed great civility and tender- 
meſs to her couſin. Then looking at his 
arm, ſhe found it out of its place, and 


the managed fo well, that ſhe put it in 
again. She then ſaid, My couſin, you 
may now go, for you are cured:” at which 


Norgul was marveloufly joyous, and a 


thouſand times he thanked his couſin, but 
bn no uwe to take his e 


0 p09 man, on emerging from ha 


omplaymtot of a page, took on him that 


of a ſquire. To give a preciſe idea of the 


diſtinction between a knight and a ſquire, 


we muſt refer to the metaphorical -uſe of 
the. ward Spur in the PIR language. 


"It 


A 
: 
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It is there tranſported to agriculture, to 
ſignify the ſucker or young ſprig which 


.- © ſhoots from the vine: this young ſhoot 


- would be a very juſt emblem of the ne- 
race deſtined to repreſent the precious ſtem 
from whence it aroſe, to re- produce and 
multiply the ſpecies. This word is alſo 
uſed by hunters with equal import to this 
ſubject, ſignifying the attachment and ſub- 
-ordination of the ſquire to the knight, 
' hoſe ſteps he follows every where, and 
obſerves his conduR, like the young ſtag, 
who follows with tenderneſs and con- 
ſtancy the old one. 


Tur ſquires were divided into different 
claſſes, according to the employment 
given them. The Body Squire, or he 
who had the care of the things relative 
to the perſon of the lady or the knight; 

- "the Squire of the Chamber, or the Cham- 
berlain, to whoſe care was committed the 
gold and the filver of their maſters: theſe 
officers, and the Conſtable, had tlie charge 


6 
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of the veſſels of gold and ſilver uſed at the 
tables, and of delivering them out wen 
wanted. . The Gentleman N Carver, hoo 
carved: the meat for the gueſts; and the 
Gentleman Butler, who, with the Cup- 
| bearer, poured out the wine. The moſt ho- 
nourable of all theſe offices was that of the 
perſon called the Body Squire, or the 
Squire of Honour; he carried his maſters 
ſtandard, and gave the watch- word in bat- 
tle. In leſs numerous families tis poſſible 
a ſingle ſquire might be 7 with 
ſeveral different ove vane 7 


Tur education given by the biſhops to . \ 
the young ſcholars who were attached to 
them, cauſed the parallel made by ancient 
authors, of the prelacy with knighthood. 

The latter were the ſeminaries of the ſquires; 

the former of the young clergy, who held 
the places of readers and ſecretaries to the 
prelate, followed him every where, and 
delivered his letters and his orders. I he 
ſquire, in his new dignity, approached {till 


40 
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nearer the perſons of his lord and his la- 
dy, and became more aſſiduous in ſtudying 
and cultivating their affection i he helped 
to dreſs and undreſs his lord, and always 
. nn 


1 
5. 


— was his atployment allo to fam, 8 
a he noble ſtrangers, the knights, and the 
ſquires who came in their train, what was 
then called the Honours ; a method of 
ſpeaking ſtill preſerved, and which figni- 
fies, properly, all the ceremonies of a court, 
of aſſemblies, and feſtivals ; in fine; he re- 
| \ doubled his attention to appear with all 
A the advantages that it was poſſible to ob- 
tain from grace of perſon, a prepoſſeſſing 
addreſs, a polite language, modeſty, wiſ- 
dom, and diſcretion in converſation ; ac- 
companied, however, with a noble eaſe and 
liberty of en when occaſion re- 


+43 
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| HE young ſquire had learnt a long 
time, by fdent obſervation; the art of ſpeak - 
ing well, when, in the inferior rank of 
carver, he ſtood at all the repaſts and fuſti· 


vals, ſolely employed an cutting the meats 


with a ſuitable propriety, dexterity, and 


elegance, and having them diſtributed to 


the noble gueſts With ee eee. 
* 71 3 24,72) 113 421088101 2 
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3 cnc had filled up 


n 


ee the court of St. Louis. In 


and open houſe that St. Louis held at Sau- 
mur, in Anjou, ſpeaking of . the. new 
knights at the table of the king, he adds, 


<< At another table before the king, cat the 


king of Navarre, who. was dreſſed in cloth 


of gald, with a girdle, a claſp, and a hel- 


met, all of fine gold; before whom I car - 
ved: before St. Louis the king, the Count 
d' Artois and his- brother ſerved the meat, 
and the good Count of Soiſſons carved. 
In the houſes of ſovercigns, this office was 


Fo | | mm 


— 
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ſometimes performed by their own chil- | 
dren. The young Count de Foix carved 
at the table of Garſton de Foix, his father, 
- acvording to Froiſfart. The Count de 
Foix ſeated himſelf at table in the hall, 
and Garſton his ſon ſerved him with all 
His meats, of which 3 taſted DEE * 
5 e N N wi p bg 


[Tem a 440 Abe Gert pre- 
going the table; they brought in the 
meats appointed for each ſervice, and took 
care of the pantry and the wine-cellar; 
they paid continual attention that nothing 
thould- be wanting to the inferior aſſiſt- 
ants they gave to waſh after the repaſt, 
took away the tables, and diſpoſod every 
thing in its proper order for the aſſem- 
blies, the balls, and the other amuſements 
that ſucceeded, in which they bore a part, 
with the young gentle women who were in 
the train of noble ladies; after which 
they ſerved the ſweetmeats and” ſugar- 
TR; the chiret, or liquor compoſed cr 

C 2 | wine 
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wine and honey ; the piment, another mix - 
ture of ſpiees, wine, and confections; 
alſo burnt wine and hippocras, which was 
a compound wine, eſteemed very delicious. 
Theſe, and other liquors, were always ſerv- 
ed at the end of theſe feaſts, and conti- 
nued to be taken while they were undreſſ- 
ing for bed, and were called, the wine of 
repoſe; an alluſion to which is in the 
romance of Gerard de Rouſſillon. The = 
tables being ſerved, they fit down to eat; 
after eating they go out to amuſe them- 
ſelves in the great court; he who knows 
a ſong or a fable, ſings or relates it, and the 
knights make a recital of their exploits 
and of their adventures; with which Ge- 
rard and his gueſts are delighted, till the 
cold of the night comes on; the Count 
then calls for wine, and goes to ſleep: in 
the morning he riſes with the day, and his 
ſquire helps to dreſs him.” — The ſquites 
made alſo-the beds, and accompanied the 
; rangers to the chambers they had pre- 
pared for them, ſerving them with the 
wine 
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wine of repoſe. In ancient times, to give 
the. wine of repoſe was a privilege attached 
to certain officers in the houſe of the king. 


| ior: who has ſucceeded better 
than any of the French hiſtorians in painting 
the manners of his age, has given us, in 
the third volume of his hiſtory, a fimple 
and faithful picture of the court of the 
Count de Foix, at which he had of- 
ten been. After deſeribing the feaſts of 
this lord, To ſum up all,” adds he, 
70 before I came to this court, I had 
| been i in many courts of kings, dukes, and 
princes, of counts and noble ladies; but 
I was never in any court that pleaſed me 
ſo well, nor where I beheld more joy and 
valour, than i in this of the Count de Foix. 

In the halls, in the apartments, in the 
open courts, the knights and {quires of 
honour paſſed and repaſſed, and diſcourſed 
of love and of arms. All honour was 
found here; intelligence from every 
country; there was no kingdom whatſo- 
ever from which news was not here ob- 


C 3 tained ; 
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tained j for from every. part. af the world 
they came to behold the worth and valout 
of. the good Count de Foix.“ all 814; 2.01... 


"Pon" ths be of” rhe" Best the, 
ſquire paſſed to another, to which theſe! | 
introduced him, which demanded more | 


8 ſtrength and ſkill; and this was, the qua- 


lifying himſelf for huntſman, an office in 
high eſteem; aud the management of the 
horſes; which could not but be a noble 
employment with a warlike nobility, who! 
aun an on horſeback. . e 
* ' 
Tur Chevalier Bayard v was a by: 
the Duke of Savoy, in the hands of a ſquire 
of good truſt, who had the charge of his 
conduct, to inſtruct him in this art. The 
ſquire was to keep the arms of his maſter 
bright as ſilyer, and always ready for uſe 
at a moment's warning. All theſe diffe- 
rent kinds of domeſtic ſervices, in which 
the ſquire had proper aſſiſtants, were in 
en with the e ſervice, nearly 1 
ama 
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the ſame to that which is obſervedi in time 


of war; and there was one domeſtic; who 
at midnight always went his rounds by all 
the chamhers, and through the eourts of 
the caſtle : When the lord wont into pub- 
lic;:his ſquire walked his har ſes backward; 
and forward in the pavilions and liſts; 
ſome held his ſtirrup others dartiedꝰ the 
different pieces of his armour, his braſſets 
or arm. pieces, his gantlets, his belmet, 
his ſhield, his lancet, his ſword, and: his! 
ſtandard: as to his cuiraſs or breaſſ · piece. 
that could no more be diſpenſed with iu 
a knight, than the buekler in the Greek 
or Roman ſoldier. But when he Went to 
ride only, he mounted a croppod, trained, 
anbling courſer, of a reddit colour, and 

of an eaſy eg er pee Pe 1 if 


In this wid coinfiderteb as degrad- 
ing to uſe mares; and they were aſſigned 
to plebeians, and prudently reſerved for 
the cultivation of the land, and the mul - 
TE the ſpecies. - A good policy | 
C 4 was 


horſe of the king, and think whether 


, one of whom led his courſer on 
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was as much the foundation of . ral 


as that of one of the kings of France; 
who, to ſuppreſs luxury, prohibited the 
wearing of golden ornaments to all wo- 


men but thoſe of bad lives. Percefoteſt, 


in his famous romance, deſcriptive of an- 
cient manners, alludes to this cuſtom: 
ſpeaking of a knight in the field, Be- 
hold and ſee! in the midſt, a young mare 
ſo large and ſtrong as if it was the war- 


this knight could intend it for his ſervice! 
Certainly he could not do a thing fo dif. 
honoutable ; he muſt be a baſe and re- 
ereant knight if he does, and no knight 
of valour, or who loves his honour, will 
jouſt or try ſwords with him, any more than 
they n witlf a madman or a Wages 


"War-horſes, which were of a W 
ſize, were led in the march by ſquires 


Then came my Lord Gauvain, and two 


the 
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the right hand, and carried his ſword, and 
the other his helmet and his ſhield. When: 
he-entored/the foreſt, he met four ſquires, 
who led four white ſteeds on their: right 
hand; and further, a page, who rode a 
ſtrong horſe, of a reddiſh colour, and led 
a black courſer in his right hand.“ The 
ſquires gave theſe led horſes 10 their 
maſters when the enemy appeared, or 
when danger called him to the battle; 
and this was called, mounting the great 
horſe, a term ſtill in uſe, as well as that of, 
a word and a blow, taken from the fierce 
cauntenance with which the ſquire, who 
followed his lord to the fight, carried his 
helmet fixed on the pommel of his 
ſaddle. This, and all the other parts of 
his armour, were put on the knight by the 

different ſquires, who carried them with 
the niceſt. care and the moſt: reſpectful 


attention; and thus they learnt to arm 


themſelves for the ſafety of their pak 
n oxcofing r 


Tate 
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Tue Was! an art which demandech 
much ſleill, and a particular derterity g 
ta ſix and claſp the joints of the chiras 
and; the other pieces of armour ; to ſettle; 
exactly andy to lace the helmet on the 
Read; and above all, to cloſe. and clenct# 
together with the niceſt euenneſs the viſor. = 
or face piece. The accident which hap- 
pened to Henry the Second, Wh·L Was 
volnded in the face in 4 fingle combat, 
Which was the cauſe. of his death, was: 
probably owing to negligence! in this 
point; and the ſueceſs and ſafety of every 
combatant eee w_ orator: N 


which he was armed. 03-2310 sick Day 
tt wbeangy gt in bait. ts 
Tx officers charged with the n | 


We ec took them alſo when 
the knight put them off to enter into a 
church, or other facred place, and on his 
entrance into! the caſtles of the nobles, 
Gerard de Rouſſillon, fays Peter de 
Monrabey, © arriving at the caſtle of Rouſ- 
fall, enters it over the firſt bridge: 
1 the 
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the knights run tar meet Rim ig che pi- 
au under the: belfrey;; he-commits his 
ſword! to his ſquizey- and then enters the 
church and prays,” The guſſomi of taking 
off the helmet on ſuch occaſſons, poſſibly 
gave riſe to that of uncovering - the head | 
now in uſe in places and 1 | 
of ile ſaeredneſs or W 4 


eee E had 

moun ted their war-Hhorſcs, and the engage 
ment was begun, each ſquire, h⁰ on the 
march had preceded them on reddiſh horſes, 
now drew back, and, ranged behind their 
maſters, to whom they had given the fword,, 
remained in ſome meaſure idle ſpectators of 
the combat. And this cuſtom was ſuitable 
to the method in which the troops of Cam 
valry were ranged in battle; for fighting . | 
in ſquadrons was ſcarcely begun in France 
in the age of thoſe great generals Montlus 
and La Noue, or, as they then expreſſed 
it, fighting in hoſt. In vain did they re- 
preſent the neceſſity of reforming the an- 
cient cuſtom. The advantage gained in 
| the 
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the 2 of Coutras, in 1 587. — the 


MA or 


troops of. Henry the Fourth over thoſo 


; of Henry: the Third, and thoſe of Chatil- 
Ion over the Leaguers, in 1589, in the 


battle of Bonneval, near Chartres, had 


moe effect than the opinion of thoſe great 
maſters in the tactic art. Charles the 


Fifth was the firſt,” ſays La Noue, wha 


formed his cavalry into ſquadrons or 


hoſts'; and from that time the Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, and e * 


e e 0 N u 


c a ho omaha, the ſquire, the? 
an idle ſpectator in one ſenſe, was not ſo 


in another: in the terrible ſhock of the 
two lines of knights, who, with their 


luances bent, fell headlong on each other; 


ſome, wounded or overthrown, roſe. up 


again, pulled out their ſwords, their axes, 


their clubs or maces, to defend and re- 
venge themſelves ; and others ſought- to 


| profit from and take an advantage of their 
enemies who were overthrown. In theſe 


inſtances, 
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inſtances, each ſquire was attentive to every 
motion of his maſter; the one to give him, 

in caſe of accident, new arms, to ward off 
the ſtrokes aimed at him, to raiſe him up 
when he fell, and give him a new horſe; 
while the other ſeconded his fnaſter, by 
every means his {kill, his valour, and his 
uld ſuggeſt, and aided him, though 
always within the ſtrict bounds of the de- 
fenſive, to profit from his n and 
Low a nfo n * i 157 


Tuts cuſtom was afterwards limited to 
kings, who alone had their attendant 
ſquires; but was laid aſide alſo with 

them, and did not ſubſiſt in the time of 
Brantome ; who thus ſpeaks : © I have 
heard the old captains fay, that formerly, 
by an ancient rule in the battles, the firſt 
and nobleſt ſquires of the kings of France 
were accuſtomed to be always near them, | 
and never quitted their fide ; but they 
only warded off the blows levelled at 
| wor maſters, nor employed themſelves in 


aught 
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aught beſides: as did (ſay they) that 
bene and noble {quire,) St. Severin, at che 
battle of Pavia, who died at the ide of 
king Francis, for his valiant --deeds much 
| ae amd praiſed by bis nge, Gf 
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nights confided, in the heat of 
46, the priſaners they: took. This Nee. 
tacle, Which was a diving leſſon of ad- 
dreſs and courage, repreſenting continually = 
to the young warrior new methods of de- 
fence, and becoming ſuperior to the ene- 
my, gave him the means, at the ſame time, 
of proving his own valour, and of jridg- 
ing whether he was capable of fuſtaining | 
ſo many labours and perils. Thus, 2 
weak and inexperienced youth was not 
expoſed to bear the heavy toil and burthen 
of war, without having learnt, long before, 
whether his ſtrength porn gas it xa 
| Wu e han 
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Bur the {quire paſſed not immediately 
from a peaceful, ſervice, to ſuch perilous 
encounters. The courts. and che cnſtles 
were ſchools where the young warriors 
were formed, who, were. deſtined: for the 
ſervice and defence of the ſtate z . laborious 
games Were here practiſed, . in Which the 
bagy acquired flexibility, agility, and the 
che ring, courſes of horſes and of landes, 
prepared for thoſe tournaments, which 
e erer of . 13 
bim aden 9. by 795 
4 e gs "_ as hiſtorian of 
an life of Boueicout, proves how labo- 
rious ; thoſe exerciſes were by which the 
youth, formed to fatigue apa 
were prepared for war. Sometimes 
(ays the hiſtorian, e of young 
Bougicout) be attempted to leap on a 
times he ran as far and as faſt as he could, 
io accuſtom himſelf to take long breath, 
1 to ſuffer much fatigue; then he 
would 
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would wield the ax in different Hs 
ſtrike the ball with the mallet. To inure 
himſelf to armour, and to accuſtom his arms 
to move eaſily under its weight, he made 
ſudden jumps, armed with all his parts of 
armour, and danced in a coat of mail 
_ vaulted, without ſetting his foot in the 
ſtirrup, on a courſer, armed at all points 
vaulted behind a warrior on his war-horſe, 
only holding by the warrior's arm with 
one hand placing one hand on the faddle- 

bow of a war- horſe, and the other between 
his ears, he ſeized him by the mane, and 
vaulted over him as he moved along in 
the open field. If two walls of plaiſter 
were at fix feet diſtance, the height of a 
tower, by ſtrength and {kill he would mount 
to the top of one; and leap to and come 
down the other, without flip or fall; alſo 
he would aſcend a ladder ſet againſt the 
higheſt wall, without touching it with his 
feet, but leaping with two hands from one 
ſtep to the other; armed with a coat of 
braſs armour : and when he was at home, 
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he attempted to throw the lance} or per- 
form-othet arduous feats en e 
nn ar 8 Nee 
unis Ae . een to 
thoſe who are not informed of the ancient 
euſtoms; | but to prove its feality, they 
need only have recourſe to the Memoits of 
Sully; where we ſee the account of the 
exerciſes in which Henry the Fourth was 
continually: occupied; more than two 
centuries after the time of Boucicaut 
While Henry lived, he kept up in his 
court the ancient ſpirit of Chivalry, by 
the model he preſented continually, in his 
te ere 0 1 of ee e 


W b neh one thatthsſewhs 
aſpired to knighthood were to unite! in 
the moſt laborious trades; with all the 
genius and addreſs proper for the moſt 
* ſnilful arts; and the talents neceflary for 
excelling in horſemanſhip and war. It is 
therefore the leſs ſurpriſing. to behold the 
5 2 D title 


title of ſquire held in ſo much honour, 
chat it has been given to the eldeſt ſon of 
one of the kings of France, as we learn 
from the letters of Charles the Eighth 
and his queens, and thoſe of Monſieur and 
Madame de Beaujenn, in which they ipuak 
of the Mere * _— pan aer a 
(quite; 153 ib + 
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which would perhaps have ſoſtened too 
much ſuch rigorous proofs of Eourage 
and labour in a domeſtic education? hence 
a knight was led to place his ſon in the 
houſe of another knight, ſuperior to him 
ſelf perhaps in valour, though not in rank, 
to learn the office of a ſquire, and to ac- 
quire the knowledge and vigour neceſſary 
to knighthocd. It was from this motive 
Antoine de Chabanne was firſt admitted 
into the houſt of the Count de Ventadour, 
and afterwards into that of La Hire; and 
it was not till he came out of theſe ſehools 
* | & | of 


reaſon; they miſtruſted Parevatlacnderneſs, = 
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bf. war; that he was made commander in 
chief of 905 government of er 


„* Fo Pp wha had 1 bons ams, 
4 ern the court, and ſeen Chivalry flou- 
riſh in the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
lamenting its decay under Charles the 
Sixth, gives an account of the cauſes 
8 contributed to its original ſplen- 
The youth (ſays he) paſſed at firſt 
1 the ſation of purſuivants, carry- 
ing the lance of the knights; learning to 
ride the great horſe; and being introduced 
to the three profeſſions of arms; that is, 
the frequenting the courts of the princes 
of their own. nation—following the ar- 
mies, from whence came the name of pur- 
ſuivant at arms—and going, in time of 
peace, on voyages, or with meſſages, to diſ- 
tant countries, to acquire more experience 
in arms and in tournaments, and to diſco- 
ver the manners of foreign lands; from 
as they learnt courteſy, the art of 
x Dz2 dene, 
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defence, and tilting in particular, not ſu⸗ 
perficially,” but in the moſt perfect man- 
ner. To this end, they minutely obſerved 
every thing that paſſed, and had pocket- 
books, in which they wrote down 


the moſt remarkable feats and circum- 
ſtances.” 


FT: 


Ir cannot be abe . but that the la- 
dies who were ſpectators of the games of 
the young nobility, aſſiſted at the exer- 
ciſes of the ſquires: but it appears that 
they did not, in the moſt ancient times, 

aſſiſt at the tournaments ; yet at laſt, the 
terror of ſeeing bloodſhed, gave way, in 
the hearts of this tender ſex; to the ſenti- 
ments of glory; they then repaired in 
crowds to the tournaments; and this, 
therefore, was the FS of n W 
2 nnn 4 
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Wy! evening before the tournament was 
celebrated, there was a kind of tilting, 
calted © effays on proof, or © veſpers of the 
INT” 23 tournaments; 
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*tournaments ;' in which the moſt: {kilful 
quires attacked each other with lighter 
arms, — arms eaſier to manage than thoſe of 
the knights ; eaſier to break, and leſs dan 
gerous for thoſe who were wounded with 
them. It is ſaid, in the letter of Lewis 
the Twelfth, that “in the tilting at the 
marriage of M. d' Alengon, the lances 
were ſmall ones, on account of the young 
en who were to. e this cexe- 
ene n Nie Fa 
| 7 TL erk ch 

Tuer Kron or be e were 
the prelude of the grand ſpectacle, called 
the maſter tournament, the high and 
glorious day of the tournament; in which 
the braveſt and the moſt ſkilful knights 
were to exhibit the next day, before an 
jnnumerable multitude of ſpectators of all 
ſorts. . Thoſe of the ſquires who were 
the moſt ſignalized in the firſt tourna- 
ments, and ho had carried off the prize, 
acquired, ſometimes, the right to figure in 
the ſecond among the illuſtrious order of 
e D 3 knights, 
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knights, obtaining hereby the Honour df 
knighthood : but this mixture of knights | 
and {quires introduced at length” many 
abuſes i in Chivalry, and cauſtd it to dept, 
nerate; the ſquires ufutping, ſucceſſively 
and by degrees, "the honours and diſtine- 
Yons which belonged uy to tlie knights, 


\ Bernr kind of ſervice vedic te a 
knight, might merit, from his kind ac- 
knowledgment, the favour of being armed 
by his hand with the badge of knight- 
hood ; but the ſervice done near his per- 
ſon, and in his houſe, in the ſtation of 
Fquire, during a courſe of years, gave him 
the more certain right to hope for his 
ceward, There was, however, ſometimes, 
danger from ſerying ſotge knights too well, 
who becoming more intereſted in the ad- 
vantages they received, in their own per- 
ſons, from their ſquires, than ſolieitous for 
their honour, continually deferred beſtow- 
ing this mark of their favour, that they 
_ not loſe oy hana their ſervice.” 


SOME 
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- SoME authors have faid, that the ladies 
had power to confer knighthood : and of 
this there is an inſtanoe in the hiſtory of Du 
the Conſtable, girded the ſword her huſ- 
band had worn on Andrew de la Val, af- 
terwards marechal of France, when very 
young, and made him a knight: there is 
alſo an example, as will be ſeen, af a queen 
conferring this honour: but theſe are only 

ſingular inſtances, and do not n. ne 


12 . 


ne \Tax proſpes of this zoos * ime 
preſſed ſentiments ſo noble and elevated, 
and gaye riſe to actions ſo daring and he- 
ric, as almoſt to exceed the ideas of mere 
humanity ; and thus the ſquire was fully 
repaid for his ſervices to his mec ao 
e Reid abs ln 
{Q, L249 
- Figs: nab. ood, W was that in 
ich the youth, after ſo many proofs af 
n to the honour 
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of knighthood. But this rule of being 
| admitted to knighthood from ſuch ſer- 
vices, was not always obſerved. in the caſe 
of every individual; birth giving to the 
princes of the blood in the French na- 
tion, and to all ſereigus, excluſive pri- 
vileges of ſuperiority.» The ſons of the 
kings of France: (fays» Monſtrelet) are 
garded as che chiefs of knighthood; they 
receive, from the cradle. the ſword, which 
is to be the ſign thereof; and it is in con- 
formity with this idea 'they are inveſted, 
as ſoon as they are born, with the bre | 
of the order of the hs Ghoſt. 


het 3.118 NN 034144 £ * Bir 
Tux e of Charles the Fifth being 
brought to bed, in 1371, of a ſecond/ſon} 
who” was afterwards Duke of Orleans; 
the Conſtable Gueſelin, his ſecond god: 
father, immediatel ly after the ceremony of 
baptiſm, drew: his ſword, and putting it 
quite naked into the hand of the little 
child, ww! was alſo. naked, faid to him 
* My 
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1% My lord, I give you this ſword, and 
I put it into your hand; and I pray God 
11 to give you ſo good and valiant a heart, 
te that you may prove as worthy and re- 
doubted a knight, as was the king of 
rea who wore on ende 6:4 
Aan ft 20045200 16220 $ERCHITD JO 
—— — whom the Dubkef 
of Burgundy lay- in, was made a knight 
(ſays Monſtrelet) at the font, and narned 
Charles by his father, who created him 
Count deCharolois,” . Charles the Fifth, 
the grandſon of this Charles, was only a 
year and a half old when he received the 
order of the Fleece, ſays Brantome: and 
Francis the Firſt made his grandſon, the 
ſon of Henry the Second; knight at the 
font. In like manner the Chevalier 
Bayard, when at Moulins, © viſited the 
Duke of Bourbon, who honoured and ca- 
reſſed him, and beſought him to make his 
eldeſt ſon a knight, who was yet in his 
nurſe 's and governeſs's care; ſaying, It 
you greateſt anus that his ſon could 


D eceive 


44 Manos err 
receive in the world; and that it would 
8 good fortune to his future 
The Chevalier Bayard very will- 
eh grand wha the Dake deal Wy 
£8224 SO 
| Pen SR rn AO eee 
hood was obtained before the age of tyyen · 
ty-one, preſcribed by the ancient Jaws; 
n peculiar degree of 3 
attaining the neceſſary qualifications, of. 
ten gained this prize in early life; as: was: 
the caſe of Vidame de Chartres, ho re- 
ceived. it very young. by order af the 
king ; as did Foulques, Count of Anjou; 
at ſeventeen, from his uncle Geoffrey. 
The regular age was, however, twenty. 
one ; for though the minority of the no- 
bles ended at ſeventeen, becauſe they were 
then judged ſtrong enough, and ſufficiently 
qualified, for the culture of their lands, 
the mechanic arts, and commerce, in 
which they were all employed; yet the 
5 _ arms demanded an ability 


and 
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and ſtrength, not to be acquired till the 
age of twenty - one; and this extended to 
thoſe nobles hoſe only profeſſion was a 
military life: their majority was fixed at 
that age, as well as the obligation to ac» 
cept a duel, and the admiſſion to knight. 
hood. Same {quires deferred accepting this 
honour, that it might be conferred by 
ſome knight at a diſtance; others, till 
they had warred agnſt the infidels ; and 
ſome who were of age, deferred the ob- 
taining knighthood, from the great ex- 
pences it drew on them, and the obliga- 
xions contraQted by the _ oath. bo 
yer then Wie. 


W will now as moment, 268 
then proceed to the creation of our knight, 
and to the auguſt ceremony of the tourna- 
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AVING viewed the young may 


in the ſtations of Page and Squire, 
we will now. accompany him to the gloric 
ous prize of Knighthood he is on the point 
of, ohtaining in the Tournament: . But 
firſt, it will be proper to remark, the rank 
he holds in the military ſervice, the power 
it giyes him of conferring knighthood on 
others, and the magnificence of the feaſts 
at Mhich the auguſt enn of Knight- 
hood is celebrated. b 


Tux rank of a knight in battle gave 
him the fame pre- eminence as that of a 
doctor in ſcience. An ancient F rench ma- 
xa 4 nuſcript 


1 & 


Axe NT Curvatlky. 1 
nuſcript ſays, «© both lords and laws a 
knight precedes :” But the real ſtate of 2 
knight, was the command of a thouſand 


men; each knight had this number under 
_ according! to 2x6 ne Delchamps— 


2 1 3. pnight 16 05 Ht! a thouſand 
> Cn aca . 


I 


FER in the e 1 i- : | 
rard de Rouflillon, King Charles concludes 
his lamentation on the ingratitude of a 
knight, in theſe terms: Thus hath he 
treated me, who have brought him up 
from childhood, till he was in a ſituation 
to have a l men under his n 
mne ee 2873 tag ett 
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0 was in the ee century ** 
kingdom of France was releaſed from 
the troubles into which it hade been 


plunged, after the extinction of the ſegond . 
race of its kings. The royal authoritx 


began then to be reſpected; ſtatutes wers 
n formed; 
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"EY laws for citizens and the coms 
mon people were inſtituted ; and the fiefs 
acquired a more regular form and ordert 
from the nature of that inveſtiture, - ac- 
knowledged in the ceremonies and homage 
of Chivalry: Its origin (fays Le Labou- 
reur) appears to take its riſe in theſe eſs,” 
From political views of the ſovereigns, 
and of the higher barons, they wiſhed, 
no doubt, to bind faſter the bonds of feo- 
dality, by adding to the ceremony of ho- 
mage, that of giving arms to their young 
vaſſals in the firſt expeditions to which 
they ſhould lead them; and perhaps after - 
wards, by conferring theſe arms on other 
perſons, who offered to ſerve them from 
affection, or the pure deſire of glory, they 
might acquire new warriors, who ſhould 
de ready to follow them on every occaſion, 
not like the feudatories, for a limited por» 
tion of time. As every knight had the 
right of making knights, they ſaw, with · 
dut jealouſy, their lord paramount make 
uſo ee in the honour of which 
they 
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they participated; It is ſaid, in the chro- 
nicle of St. Denys, that Philip, the fon 
of Philip le Bel, king of France, having. 
at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, made his three 
ſons, Lewis, Philip, and Charles, knights, 
theſe princes conferred this honour on four 
hundred knights: and Malcolm king of | 
Scotland, who accompanied Henry king 
of England to the fiege of Thoulouſe, be- 
ing made a knight by 444i! rene 3 
on 0 FONG ee ee, dex 


Tx» were ſtronger eee to 
be armed a knight, than the ſerving = 
| fief :—The obtaining this honour from the 
hands of a prince or great lord the noble . 
feaſts given by the lords to the knights and 
to their gueſts, at many of which, par- 
ticularly at the full court held at Rimini, 
to arm the lords of the houſe of Mala- 
teſta, ſo great was the ſplendor, that they 
counted fifteen hundred cotmedians and 
mountebanłs aſſembled there the diſ- 
2 which: was made of robes, of 


favours, 
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favours, of coſtly furs, of rich and _ 
eious ſtuffs, of ſumptuous mantles; which; 
lined with-theſe coſtly furs, were reſerved 
folely for the knights — the arms; the 
jewels, and the preſents of every kind, 
without excepting either gold or ſilver; 
vrhich were beſtowed in profuſion, and | 
the expence, of which, vaſt as it appears, 
was entirely defrayed by the lord who 
made the feaſt in fine, the deſire. of ap- 
pearing worthy of being thus ſignaliaed 
were more powerful motives to theſe new- 
created knights, than the obligation ex- 
acted 2 of e ee i 9. A5 


3 
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bitweed the forms of knighthood and 
thoſe of feudal inveſtiture ; all agree in 
the ſimilitude between the former and 
the ceremonies of the church in the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments. In the 
former, the white habit and the bath, an- 

ſwered to the forms of baptiſm: the ſtroks 
on the * and the embrace giyen on 
being 
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being: made a knight, to the forms uſed 
in confirmation: and the word eſpouſe, 
which ſome have uſed to expreſs the dub- 
bing or arming a knight, and the kiſs 
given him when armed, was the indica» 
tion of marriage. Chivalry, was indeed 

conſidered as a facred ordination: and a 
ſacerdotal engagement; and the knight who 
entered this order from any temporal view, 
was judged-guilty of ſimonys; + 6 W, 
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1-28, the das: made 9 to the 
child whom he held at the font; ſo the lord 
or knight who; conferred knighthood, was 
to preſent ſome. diſtinct gift, and to grant 
ſome peculiar favour, to the knight he cre- 

ated. This was the cuſtom, ſays Lancelot 
de Lac; accordingly the knight whom 
Galead had juſt armed, prayed him to grant 

to his requeſt, the firſt favour he ſhould 
aſk; which, in the like caſe, is never re- 
fuſed, if the petition. is not unreaſonable 

for the giver, ot prejudicial to the receiver. 
Galead promiſed to comply; and the young | 
knight beſought he would permit him to 
E | be 


* * 
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be of his train in che een, Nas. 
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the prieſthood and knighthood, as to men- 
tion, that celibacy was as eſſential to 
Knights as to prieſts. For their juſtifica- 


9 ” 
— 11 i 


| tion it may be obſerved, that, carried 


away by a pious zeal, they thought they 
_ not too much exalt an order, to 


which the preſervation of the Chriſtian 


Faith was confided, and which was /eal- 
culatel to procute ſuch glorious 'advan- | 
tages from the e ee to Ades, 
to the ſtate, r 392114 02 


WE Vall now. Proceed to the bares. 
naryceremonies which prepared the knight 
for the facred ſword of Chivalry. Auſtere 
ne 3 Whole nights palſed in prayers with 

prieſt and Sodfather, i in the churches or 
* the ficraments of penance, cof- 
feſſion, and of the euchariſt, received with 


the wtmoſt eee ; ' bathitigs, Which 
4.5 + 11 [ 211 if 200  Ggnified 
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© Gigtified the purity of manners neceſſary 
in the ſtate of Chivalry; and white ha- 
bits, in imitation of the neophytes, or 
new converts, as another ſymbol of the 
ſame purity (and this was a cuſtom for- 
' merly:uſed by the kings and queens of 
Great · Britain, on the evening of their co- 
ronation)'; a fincere acknowledgment of 
all the faults: of his life; a ſerious atten» 
tion to ſermons, in which were explained 
the principal articles of faith, and of 
Chriſtian morals: ẽll theſe duties of pre» 
parat ion were to be performed, in the moſt 
devout manner, by the e e * 
e re, e armed. Fart 
is sid 115231 
Tun pious cubvin * a [whole 
bet te pier (which was called * che 
_ vigil of arms,) had been obſerved, from 
| the cemoteſt times, in judiciary duels, of 
duels of proof. Ademar de Chabannois 
. petkofs combat of this ſort, in his La - 
| tin'chrovide—® The victorious cham» 
pion having received-no wound, went on 
wa 8 foot 
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foot immediately, to return thanks to God 
at the tomb of St. Cebar, where be had 
watched the preceding night.“ And in 
the order of Chivalry it is faid—< When 
the good knight receives the naked ſword, 
he kiſſes the croſs as he receives it; hy 
ſome this is done at the holy ſepulchre, 
for the love and honour of our Lord; by 
others, at the tomb of St. Catharine; or 
at other holy places of devotion. The 
young man then bathes; after '' which; 
cloathed in white apparel, he is to watch 
all night in the church, and remain i there 
in prayer till after the celebration of high 
maſs. The communion being then re- 
ceived, the young man, with his hands 
joined and held up towards heaven to 


rected, after the ptieſt celebrating maſs 
had paſſed the ſword over his neck and 
bleſſed it, went and knelt at the feet of the 
lord who was to arm him. The lord 
aſled him, with what intent he deſired 
to enter into that facred order, and if his 
- 57 4 2 4 views 


which alſo his eyes were ſolemnly di- 


vievys tended only to the maintenance and 
the honour of religion and of knight- 
hood: The young man made a ſuitable 
reply and the lord, after having received 
his oath, gave him the dubbing, or three 
ſtrokes on the neck with the flat end of 
the ſword, and girded on him the golden 
ſword. This auguſt ſcene paſſed ſome- 
times in a hall, or in the court of a pa- 
| CO SCRE (Oe 
cm Leg Seeley! ©3008 


„ns 455 of riches, of opt uy of 
N honoured, were eſteemed not only 
inſufficient, but unworthy motives in this 
ſacred engagement. The ſquire who was 
vain-glorjous, or a flatterer, was alſo ex- 
cluded ; for ſuch foment thoſe corruptions, 
which the knight is engaged to root out 
and deſtroy. Nor were any to be admitted 
into this order, Who were lame, or who 
had any other corporal defect or weakneſs, 
which ſhould render him unqualified for 
the profeſſion of arms, however rich, 

23 noble, 
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noble, or cburageous he might otherwiſe ; 


be. The figure, air, and phyſiognomy; 
were conſidered as of great import; and 


that ſtrength of conſtitution that ſhould 
enable the knight to exert himſelf, witk 
ardour, for the maintenance of good order, 
wherever he was ſtationed, by a laborious 
attention to, and expertneſs in all the 
works relative to war: he was alſo en- 
4 joined, on immediate notice from his 
prince, to be ready to go forth to puniſh 
or appeaſe the diſcords of the 50 
Agreeable to this, Pricefolnftoilitte; that 

king Peleon, when he armed his ſons and 
his nephews knights, ſpake thus to them: 


„ Whoever: will enter into any ſaered or- 


der, whether that of religion, of mar- 
riage, or of knighthood, ought firſt to 
purge his conſcience, and cleanſe his heart 
from every vice, and fill and adorn-it with 
every virtue; and charge himſelf with the 
greateſt care to accompliſh every thing he 
e eee _ NE 
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takes upon him: —— 
without reproach»: 21: end 2 
"bow od ifs” , Fred! foto ie eh SAT" 
Wunn the Duke of Burgundy,  fays | 
Monftrelet, held the feaſt: af the Golden 
Fleece, the Dake of Alengon got a knight 
to aſſuſt at ĩt in his place, being hinnſelf a 
priſoner, from a decree given againſt him; 
and though at this afſembly there ought to 
have bren o knights; on prexies for 
knights, but ſuch as were without re+ 
proach, the Duke of Burgundy ſuffered 
gon a man of honour, unjuſtly condemned, 
and; to vhoſe conemnation he had not 
given his conſent. Several knights have 
merited this noble diſtinction, that they 
were without ceproach: ſugh as Du Gueſ- 
alin, Barbaſan, Louis de la Trimouille, 
Bayard, and the brave Chevalier d Au- 
mont, who died in 15951; (o whom, M. 
de Thau renders: this glorious teſtimony: 
4 He waßg ſo highly eſtecmed in the par- 
ties both of the king and of the league, 
E 4 that 
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that if it had been now! a queſtlon to find 


a2 knight without repronch, as it was in 


the days of our forefathers, all the world 
would have caſt their eyes on the brave 


2 wy 


_ virtuous Aumont. “. rcd 
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Tas Jadies' and young | gentlewomen 


4 aſſiſted at the arming of 2 


knight. A knight going to the combat 
(ſays Don Flores of Greece) was armed 
by a young lady, who with her delicate 
hands faſtened and laced on his armour: 


you may gueſs how patiently he demeaned 


| himſelf in receiving this ſignal favour 
from her, in ee his life was Wrapped 


wn 103 1619929 | Inno diffi 
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Tur manner of arming was; Aris 
put on the ſpurs, then the coat of mail, 
the cuiraſs, the braſſets, and the gante- 
lets; and then the lord or knight gave the 
dubbing, and girded on the ſword, in the 
manner above related: "the mw" ws the 
8 13 10 bas vis 10 . . molt 
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moſt honourable badge of Chivaliyy and 


4 fymbol of the Hbdur the knight was to 
encounter. Ai the young! Lancelot had 
been forgotten among the grrat number 
him, and e Hes knight," wad | 
the champion of that princeſs. >The 
lord or knight, ow the:girdingidn-of the 
ſword; pronounced theſe words, or ſome 
that were ſimilar : In the name of 
God, of St. Michael, and St. George, 
II make thee knight; to which were 
ſometimes added, ** be brave, hardy, and 
loyal.” Saintre going to combat againſt the 
infidels in Pruſſia, prayed the king of Bo- 
We of God, our Lady, and my Lord 
A St. Denys. There was yet wanting, 

| to complete the equipage of a knight, the 
* helmet; the ſhield, and the lance; which 
they gave him: then they brought a 
N oP! moun ted — e 


527 
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Mn AfA 
| the belp uf a firuß- Te ſhewp eff his 

acw:dignity: and ſkill, he curuetad bommnd, 
darting- his | lance; and brandiſhing- his 
Sliſtering ford 1foom- after! Which he 
| paraded,vin the: famovequipage; in one of 
the public ſquares, ihat it might be k ho ꝑ 
10 alle he was made 4 knight ar cding % 
the order uf Qhivalry ; and to inſpire hin 
_ withaarhigher: enſ oi the charaſtet bt 

uuns about tu ſuſtain i and a dread of com. 
mitting any evil that-ſhouldrſully and diſ 
grace it, he was to make a circus rb¹νi¹iꝗỹꝗ¾ 
tho city, and thei imſelf 40 the people 
bs their eee defender 


i guiog uni. vol 
eeuc en 
of a young man, Whem the king Alexant 
der had juſt made a knight, and WhO 
then left alone at the entrance of 8 foreſt. 
He looked. up and down, and thought 
within hirmſelf, It is a ſine thing to be 
made a knight * and: he curveted his 
horſe, ſtretched out his ſtirrup cloſed - 
his ſhield to his fide, and ſought. to be 
familiar 


50 
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out his (word, and begins tomtarn it round 
and round, and point it as in a fencing- 
bout, or triak ef Mili, fetching à compaſs 
25 at # tourtithet, ind Layihg to Rimfkif, 
Nox ny joy*w6ult be comple, if 
could but fd one to tilt with, chat i might 
Tee if I cond bear pröbf .“. After this fe 
boldly ſpurs his horſe, and bounds round 
the” foreft'fo:joyous,” and fo ardently de- 
fir6ns of a jouſt; that if he Had not feared | 
he mould er his lahce in pieces, he 
would have tilted at the firſt tree he came 
to: and thus cireuĩted he tlie foreſt till 
the time of the evening veſpers.” And in 
another place; * As foot asthe king had 
made them "Knights "they "butited, all 
armed as they were, on their horſes, 
their ſhields pendent from their necks,” 
and their ſwords graſped in their hands. 
In this manner they ſp ürred their horſes 
round the meadow fo dere and briſkly, 
that the king, and Caſſiel the ſultan, and 
the Enlghte- Who were F declared, 


84 none 


none —— more expert 
in featꝭ of amm . 
eee ee e eee eee 1h. 
16 CHIVALRY/Was one of the three orders 
belonging to the ſtate. According to Jou- 
 pgpeal,, , the knight was to the body po- 
tie, what the aum are, ü0 dhe humag 
body: — the church, ſays he, is the 
head, of the man; Chiyalcy: is, her armsz 
and the citizens, merchants, and Hanf. 
ers, are his inferiot members; the arms. 
ſays he, « are, placed in the kx: rs to 
render them equally capable. af defending 
the head or the church, from whom they 
derive their power, and the inferior mem 
bers, (whoſe, judges they alſo are by the 
adminiſtration of juſtice); and ne contri- 
bute to their LD ae et 
>< 243116 © ; 
11 appears, that the creation of * knight 
was at the ſame time celebrated by the 
acclamations of the people ; a. who, eagerly 
"fought, by leaping and dances formed 4 
round dim, to expreſs the j Joy they, felt at 
the 


7 ii 2 
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the goquiſition of anew benefactor: and at 
me creation of ſeveral knights together, 
they poſſibly united to caracole in meaſure, 
and to mix their dances with thoſe of the 
people who ſurrounded them; and this 
might be the origin of thoſe feſtivals ot 
ballets on horſeback, of which there are 
ſome examples in the hiſtory of France, 

and which were danced at the court, in 


the time of Frantome and of Baſſompierre, 


who give a very minute account of 'theſe 
feſtivals or ballets, as danced © before 
Henry the Furth. All theſe ceremo- 
nies; accompanied with prayers and forms, 
which are ſtill to be found in the ancient 
rituals of France,; thought they were ſub- 
jekt, at differetit periods, to au gmentations 
and retrenchments, yet evidently ſhew 
What idea Was attachel to the inſtitution 
of a” Enight, and what means they em- 
ployed to make him feel the extent and 
the fänctity of his engagement; which 
he could never violate without HITS 8 


nimtelf "guilty of perjury and facrilege. 
5 ; It 


2 Mawes: or 
It may be-praſumcd alfo; af the piety of 


the ancient knights, chat they: ſilently 
renewed. their vow -at che great feaſts; 
perhaps whenever they went 'to-maſe ;/ and 
that ſtanding up when the goſpel way 


dd or tung, ey took the fword into 


their hand; and held it With the point 
ppward, to mark! the continue diſpoßtiun 
they: were in to defend tha faith; It lis, 
the emperors, at certain feaſts, held their 
naked ſwords in their hams while they 
F 70 ai Puget d or Hi Gu Hit 
 InpsranpENTaſihedefencrerligion 
es tewples, and its m ich the 
knights devoted even life. itſelß, che other 
laws of Chiyalry contained in. ce path of 
reception, might have. bgen adopted hy 
the wiſeſt legiſlators, and the greateſt bi 
N of every. age and pation: In 
kee laws, widows, orphans, 
dll "ft of giher that; mers! yin 
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ve; ill a eaſe, und groaning under op- 
pfreſſion and ij uſtice, had a right to 
dlaium che protection of a knight, and to 
by exact for their defence, not only the ſuc- 
cour of his arm, but the ſacrifice of his 
mie. And to fhrink from this obligation, 
was 10 fail in paying the moſt ſacred debt; 

it was to ineur diſhenour for the veſt of 
. *. 10 70 kon 10, aun 

„ret Jog i nad 1 zva end! E 

fn! 90 4 the” le X been la 

was 2miintiined wich ſudh vigour among 

the French mobility, us regard to wo- 

men; "they had peculiar privileges grant- | 
164 them. Without arms to maintain of 
*thenvclves / in che poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates, deſtitute of the means to prove 
heir innocence if attzeked, they would 
por org often Alſtreſſed with dlfes ef 
ey of a neighbouring” unjuſt and tyran- 
7d, or their reputation Hinking un- 
2 — 5 if the knights had 
(hot deen always ready to arm ic their de- 
denee. It was even a capital point of 
their 


% * 
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their inſtitution, never to cenſute any L 
lady themſelves, nor to ſuffer any to be 
guilty of ſuch an offence in their pre- 


ſence. If an honeſt and virtuous lady, 
Ayse Brantome, „ will maintain her firm- 
neſs. and conſtancy, her ſervant muſt not 


evil, ſpare! his lite to protect and defend 


her, if ſhe runs the leaſt riſk. either of her 
fortune or honour, or of any cenſorious 
word: thus have I ſeen in our court, ſe- 
veral who have ſilenced with a word the 
back - biter of their ladies and miſtreſſes: 
and ſo it becometh us to do, for we are 
bound, by the laws of Chivalry, to be the 
champion of their afflictions. This right 
of the ladies was, however, to be condi- 
tional, and ſuppoſed that their conduct 
did not render them, in any degree or point 
of reputation, unworthy of that aſſocia- 
tion which united them to an order ſolely 

founded on honour. , A princeſs,” ſays 

Tirant le Blanc,“ declare, het (he. ſuab- 

mits to loſe all right to the benefits. of 
» Chivalry,; and n. that never any 
20 og [11953 8 05% W 11 knight 
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knight ſhould take artris in her defence, if 
mie keeps not the promiſe of marriage ſus 

| His given to the kniglit who ddbred her“ 

And this union of fame between the Knights 
and the ladies, was a neu bond on the 
latter to preſerve,” With the moſt precious 
care, thoſe pure and worthy difpoſitions, 
and that reflnement of manner, which the 
knights exacted ſcrupulouſiy from them } 
and this was a ſolid advantage that Chi- 
valty conferred” on ſociety, A young 
gentle woman, -whoſe defence was under- 
taken by Gerard de Nevers, beholding 

the ardour with Which he engaged in it, 
took off her glove of waiting, and deli- 
vered it to Gerard; (who very willingly 
received it) ſuyinig to him, Sir, my 
perſon,” tny life; my lands, and my ho- 
nour, I depoſit in the care of God and 
of you; to hom I pray God to give ſuch 
aſſiſtance and grace, that I may be delia 

e rx this * n in | ite 
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Ir, negligence in acquitting himſelf 
of the duty he owed to oppreſſed or 
offended individuals, was of itſelf a ſut- 
ficient reproach, with what infamy muſt 


due to his prince and his, country? Born 
2 judge, by his condition of knight, 
: who in the tank of. fiefs were his equals; 
and ſuperior judge of his vaſſals; be would 
not be more diſhonoured in his tribunal, 
by judgments againſt the laws of equity, 
than in the field of battle, by actions 
_ . Contrary. to the laws of war. In. the de- 
_ ſeription of Foulque, nephew of Gerard, 

is ſummed up all the qualities of an, ac- 
compliſhed, brave, and vartuous knight: 
He is, ſays Gerard, . courageous, af- 
fable, frank, gentle, and eloquent ; he 15 

_ £qually ſkilled in hunting in woods and 


conry, fiſhing, and purſuing beaſts of 
ey or game); he is expert in playing at 


- 
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Chez, raiights," and dice ; he is.cager to 
expand his heart, and to diffuſe his wealth, 
to all who apptgach him; and even, with- 
dut partiality or limitation, to all the 
world ! the declared enemy of inj uftice, 
and of all whi dare t6 be its patrons: The 
being unable to redrefs wrongs; is his fole 
cauſe of grief: if this ever® happens,” he 
is inconſolable; nor will he ever put an 
end to his court, till he has confirmed the 
equity of his private go ogy in 0p 
public lifts.” miete eu 
nod ei ns 0 
Ix a ape ae "OR Thoube⸗ 
dours, it was“ confidered, whether the 
Aduulities of equity, generoſity, and valour, 
muſt be given each/ diſtinctiy to a dif- 
ferent knight; or combined. The reſult 
was, that, to form a perſec knight, all 
the tender offices of humanity ſhould be 
United to the greateſt valour, and the ſoft 
emotions of pity- and generoſity to the 
afftlicted, aſſdeiated with” the ſtricteſt juſ- 
ee and integrity of heart. Ao fum up 
a the knight muſt de 8 judge of bis" 
2 ig Protector of his baſſals, x 
2 8 F 2 defender 
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defender of the oppreſſed, uit © facie bf © 
the inhabitants who” live in his domains, 
and of whom' he is the liege lord. 


2113 112 ones 2 TO vii $7729 .- 21419) 
No ether Tb laws inforced, as Chi- 
Nah did, ſweetneſs and modeſty of temper, 


and that politeneſs which, the worg courteſy 
was meant perfectly to expreſs,., Such, is 

to be the, modefty of. the knight, that he 
is to aſeribe everything to the hand of 
| God, and praife him alone, for che anhle 
205 de is enabled to perform; vain glory 
and high conceit of any deed, is con- 
| ſidered as a vice wWhieh extinguiſhes the 
merit of the Knight. and; renders him ung 
worthy the rewards and benefits of Chia 
valty.. Agrerable to theſe principles, king 
Artus, in his inſtructions to his knights; 
ſpeaks thus to them: “, 4 call to mind 
what a hermit, faid;to; me on a: time, 40 
chaſtiſe my vanity. fou had as many; 
kingdoms; as king Alexander, as much 
ſenſe as the wiſe Solomeg,, aud as Exalted. 
valour as the brave Hector of Trey pride 
alone; if that; reigns ia you, Will-ruin aN. 


Orardnagainſt this. vice, which bringe: 
based 8 T | Guard | 
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with it a whole, legion: of viges4in. its 


II 
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„Non did, any; other human, law;igfit, 
with ſo much force as that of Chixalry, 
on; the. neceſſity. of inviolable adherence 
to. truth, and chagror.of .degeit and-lics, 
Adherence to. their word was the heredi- 
ary, yirtue of the French, and Was, anci- 
ently eſtcemed the moſt honourable part 
of their, charadter, Sven in. the judgment 
of the Romans their enemies : and Taci- 
tus thus.celebrates, the. fidelity, as, wel as 
the bravery, f the, Germans, their ant 
ceſtors: No. nation exceeds the Ger- 
mans in valour and in truth. And this 
Writer Who reprœaches them, in another 
place. , with, their exceſſive loye of play. 
Even without having drunk, ſtrange 
as ĩt appears, they make a ſetious occu- 
pation of the game of dice, and give 
themſelves. up to jt with ſo much fury, 
nn W away all they 
le * WS 7. have, 
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babe, (eh nim dy Thaking Wan 
in one ſingle throw they riſk their perfor. 
and liberty; and he who loſes, ſuffery 

himmel to be bound, und fold für 4 Nave: : 
though 'y0Unjzer and "Aronger perks 
than his antagonift, he embraces de- 
fraction, ging, 1 25 Kerp HE Pro. 
mie I 0 abate te fuch a pifeh did 
they catty this virtue of inte „In (th 
midſt of that infatiable paffon r galt. 


ing,” which Brought 90 fer run.” ; 
2 T1913 ®t YO 20 
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aàntient Roman writefd, truth is every 
Where recommended. King Artus, 
 ays Lancelot de Lac, having given his 

Word to à knight, to make him à preſent 
of the queen His wife, would neither Tiſttn 
to the lamentations of is priticeſs; nor 
to any repreſentations that could be made 
him; He only replied, '*'T have promiſed, 
und à king cannot go from his word: 
«whi6ever will be a king, let him be un 
Honeſt man.” The — accordingly 


delivered 
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delivered to the knight, to acquit the 


king or the promiſe hie half given.” Wo Loot 


Ang ah; given'in the name of a wks 


was, of all oaths, the moſt inviolable. The 
knights taken i in war, engiged to come, of 
their own accord, to prifon, whenever it 
mould be recen; and o their word 
of honour, they were readily allowed: li- 
berty for the time they alked it. No one 
doubted their fulfilling e eee 
as punctual 45 Regulus fulfilled his; 
believed that any pain or diſtrefs — — 
intimidate them, Where their cath was 
concerned. And ſovereigns conſidered 
themſelves to be as ſtrictly bound by the 
bath of knightheod, as if they had fWörn 
by their crown, Which they hefd indeed 
from Chivalry. 0 Duke Jehan, of Bre- 
tagne, having treated of peace with king 
Charles: the Sixth, ſwotre to the obſerv - 
ance of the treaty, by the faith "of his 
body and the' loyalty of his 8 bo 
; ut here cannot be a more petfect view 
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of their fidelity, than In the example rey 
lated by Joinville, in the recital of the miſy 
fortunes which befel the Chriſtian army, 
and the impriſonment of St. Louisa the 
king. Deplerable, fays he, -* « was 
the eqndition to which, the 1qpeen, his 
wife was reduced: informed, of her mit 
fortuneg, given up to deſpair, and to ſuch 
tertifying Ideas as would not ſuffer her 
to cloſe her eyes, and expecting every 
mement would bring on her the, pangs, of 
child«birth. In this. dreadful ſitustion, 
when ſhe was on the paint of falling alive 
into the, hands of the infidels, ſhe takes 
her laſt reſolve z ſhe throws herſelf at the 
feet of an, ancient. knight, aged above 
fourſcore years, and conjures him, op his 
word, to grant her one requeſt, The old 
man promiſes, and plights to her his oath, 
Cut off my head then, ſaid ſhe, * before 
che Saracens can ſeize my perſon, if they 


ſhould become. maſters, of this city. of 
Damiette, in which I am now ſhut up.“ 


The reply of the dent is a proof of the 
obligation 
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abligation, by which, in Chivalry, he was 
bound to preſerye eee 
ſypation, N * dels g of. Jife, 
6\ Very, y. illing] NN ill. I 1 0 your 
requeſt,” he replied, 5; which 1 thought 
indeed to have done, of mylelf, if the ß 
ſhould ſo. require , eln woy Nor bro 


Ir ſuch care of the e of ladies 


in, general, gad. in Fak. caſe, 7 7 
ſerved, it was the moſt 
againſt the oath, of, koighthagd, to aty 
tempt. the honour of any lady or miſtreſs 
in private and ſocial life; and if ſuch at- 


tempt was made by a knight on the wiſe 


of his lord, it Was -irremiſlible : and if 
a. knight Was even. informed that the 


conduct of a lady, was reproachable, he 


Was to make, it known to his lord; and 
he was eſteemed criminal himſelf, if he 
concealed. it from him. Aggravain diſ- 
covered to king Artus, the wrong done to 
this prince by , 1 the quire, w 
his queen, loyed, and Mordrec adds to 
4 |; what 


Fapital, crime 


# 


& indeed It 1 is. kia 


ence the fame fate, and taught them-neygr- 
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what Aggravain had Had, .“ Sir knight, 
we habe conctaled ft from You'as long as 


we could, bot at left it was nectifary'the. 


truth Would be made known ; and ſo. 


| long | concealing it we are perjured'; we 


therefore free oucſelyes from this perjuty, 
and tell you plainly, that as we have faid, 


« SH. 10 4: 0 of 
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twenty-Hx (articles of the oath taken by 


the Knights; among which js to be re- 
marked particularly, that which obliged 
then; at the return from their expeditions, 


do give an exact and faithful account of 
all the adventures, ſucceſsful or unfortu- 


nate, honourable or degrading, they had 
met with; which were all to be inſerted 
in the wiatdons of the hetalds or officers 
at arms. The recital of their ſucceſs ani- 
matell the courage of the other knights ; 


| the account of their humiliation conſoled 


ip idea, thoſe whognight fear to experi- 


2 
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to ehesürage deſpair, it was 3 mea 
alfs of maintaining and improving, in the 
eurts and minds of -theſs knights; the 
love of ruth, the be brig oat W 
e 7 2% Ya 74 3. ne 100 
* ch ee eee 
to the French nation in later titnes, "With 
all the purity of the goldeh ug of knipht- 
odd, it has protiuced-at lealt fach à dif- 
ua för thoſe who infiinge it, that the 
| Lie has been always cbnfideted as the thoft 
fatal artl frreparable affront that a mah of 
honbur ud receive. Antl this love of truth 
i8 not perhaps the only trat of virtue thit 
Chivatry has left in the manners and cuf. 
tems of that hatioh: it will have been 
Happy, if they Had not carried this, and 
other vittues, to à pernicious excels of 
delicacy and punckilio, which, in their 
origin, had thoſe” great becks folely m 
view, the public good, and the ſervice of 
their king. From theqprecepts included in 
3 dranch forth all hefe 


morals 


—— 


* 


10 N 0 That the proweſs of the knight 19 


is borne upon two wings, which are efſen- 


NBM od... 
Naked prone; the, mote i 


the anc a ee ports.cand warne 
| 9 7 0 a very ancient nnen e 


33 che Wings, th e poet 


ial, te his fame, and without which he 
Fannot exfend his flight. and mobly foar on 
high, | Theſe two wings are Liberality 
and Courtefy ;; each. ig adarned with ſeyen 


Plpmes, which. are. the-ſigns of the diffe- 


rent conditians or modifications of theſe 
Firtues, as eſſential as; proweks itſelf to 
the reputatin of 2 good, knight. Chir 
yalry (adds the poet). is the fountain of 
all goodneſs, and it gan never, be. ; ex» 
hauſted; from God it comes, and the 
Knights over whom, it flows from head. fp 
foot, are its ſole poffeſſors ; they hold 

thoſe ſprings in fief, which water and fere 


Sim the n ae york Del „iim 
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Bur the poets and ee writers, u 


were the echos of the hiſtorians, ep F 
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the only teſtimonies in the Praiſe 
Fknighthood: the Biſhop of Auxerre, an 

illuſtrious prelate, in the holy place, in 

preſence of all the court, having offici⸗ ; 
ated pontifically at the obſequies that 
Charles the Sixth made fot the brave Dul 
Gueſelin, nine years after the death of this 
conſtable; in the funeral oration on this 
hero, repreſents the duties of a true knight; 
in which are the following lines, in the 
relation preſerved by the NG of St. 
Denys, the moſt authentic "Hiftdriin of 
the reign of Charles the Sixth... — The 
Biſhop took for his theme or text, His 
fame is gone abroad through all the earth *. 
And he ſhewed, by the recital of his great 
exploits f in arms and i in war, 'by His tro 
phies and his triumphs, that Du Gueſtim 
was the moſt perfect image of knights 
| hood; and that the title of the * truly 
brave! Was given only to thoſe who, like 
Bim, had been” equally ſignalized i in Va- 
bor! and in probity. He paſſed from 
thence to the qualities of a true Knight; 
. ang 


M Hewed, by its origin and inſtitution, 
chat Chiyalry was nat more neceſſary for 
the defence, than the political goyern- 
ment of the Nate, and that it was an ary. 
der that qbliged to great duties, as well to 
the king as to the public. He then ex» 
borted all the knights preſent to ſerve 
their ſovereign with perfect ſubmiſſion; 
and declared, that it was only by his or- 
dot, and far his ſervice, they were to take 
up arms ; and that there was as much vir- 
tie and honour required, as valour and 
experience, to merit, in their profeſſion, 
the grace of God and the eſteem of 
men. — The primitive diſcipline of an- 
cient Chivalry was, however, greatly re- 
laxed at this time; nor were the wiſeſt 
regulations capable of Ag ng: Pro- 
e W. en en 207 ah 
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win 


Fay, gefire. 'of er Chivaley d its 
former ſtate, was the origin of the order oi 
knights of the Star, created. by King John 
in 1351, 4 After God (ſays he) it * 


ee 
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the virtue and valour, the unavimity And 
fidelity of the ancient knights, that the 
former kings, my predeceſſors, owed their 
_ triumphs over their enemies; ho in the 
cruſades, as it were by a miracle, brought 
over a prodigious number of infidels to the 
Catholic faith, and who reſtored a ſinking 
ſtate to peace and tranquillity, in which 
it long after continued. But the inaction 
and luxury of pacific times, and the inter- 
ruption and neglect of military exerciſes, 
cauſed the decay of Chivalry; the knights 
gave themſelves, up to ſupineneſs and eaſe, 
and forgetting the care of their honour 
and e, ſought * their ps 

e. N 


"Kine, Joh, by this new foundatian, 
eſtabliſhed in the church of St. Ovin, 
ſought to detach the knights from friyo- 
lous occupations, and to revive that happy 
concord, ſo fruitful of advantages to them, 
and the baſis of their fame and triumph: 


thus he d. reſtore the honour and 
b ſplendour 
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ſplendodt of ancient” Chitalry. Bt win 
efforts of the kin YA though they were ' cons 
tinued by his ſon Charles the Fifth, could 
not prebent its declining; and the hiſto- 
Han” of St. Denys, after à curious-recital 
of "the Titipfithoot! coiifetted by 'Charler. 
the Vixeh,* r dr. Denhs, In 1389, on the 
young King of Sicily anck the Count of 
Maine, 5 5 to this When he fays 
4. theſe prices, h - were btothers, apa 
te Celebrate tlie vigil of atins in 
ors as modeft as uncommon, that they 
might preſerve the ancient cuſtoms of the 
boviciates if Chivalry, which obliged them 
to appear ift the mple treſs of fquires ® 
and then, giving an account of their tquiz- 
page “ all this (adds he) appeared ex- 
traordinary. to many, becauſe few there 
wete who Knew that this ſimplicity of 
induction Was indifpenſible in the ancient 
| cereinonies*of Knighthood.”” | 35 e 
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- By theſe FEW as the khight was obliged 0 


do! be moſt exact in his * and conduct 
towards 


ho 


A... 
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towards women; fo thoſe ladies who wiſh=. 
ed to be reſpected, were obliged to reſpect 
themſelves, being then ſure they would 
never fail in receiving the regard that was 
their due; but if, by an oppoſite conduct, 
they gave cauſe for juſt reproach, they had 
all the reaſon in the world to fear they 
mould meet with knights who would take 
A diligent cognizance of their offences. 
The Chevalier de la Tour, in an addreſs - 
on education to his daughters, towards the 
year 1371, in Charles the Fifth's reign, | 
makes. mention of a knight of his time, 
who paſſing by a caſtle marked with figns 
of infamy, as the manſion of thoſe ladies 
who were not worthy to receive loyal 
knights according to the laws of honour 
and virtue, from which they had miſe- 
rably departed, gives the juſt culogy to 
thoſe who merit the public eſteem :t— 
+ It was now (fays he) a time of peace, 
and there were great feaſtings and re- 
Joicings | continually. and all orders of 5 
knights, of ladies, and young gentle women, 
G aſſembled 


> 
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5 aſſembled at theſe entertainments; auc He 
the good Knights of this time were in 


great” honour. * But if it chanced that 


any lady of gentlewoman of bad fame or 
lender honour, ſeated herſelf near a good | 


lady or a young gentlewoman of fair re- 
nown, though ſhe was the genteeleſt, or 
the moſt noble, or the richeſt lady, ei- 
ther by lineage or marriage, theſe good 


knights thought it no ill manners to make 
uſe of their authority on this occaſion: 


they took the good lady and ſet her above 
the bad, ſaying to the latter before all the 


aſſembly,— Lady, let it not diſpleaſe 


you that this lady, or this gentlewoman, 


is placed before you; for though ſhe is 


not noble or rich as you are, the is inno- 
cent, and is therefore exalted to the rank 
of the good; but this ſay they not of you, 
which it grieves me to find true; wonder 

not, therefore, at this diſtinction, for ho- 
nour er be given, where hondur is de- 
ſerved.” Thus ſpake the good knight, 
and placed 9 exalted ii 
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fame-in the higheſt. place; at which ſhe 
bumbly rejojced, and thanked God that ſhe 
had preſeryed a pure. heart, and been held 
worthy of honour : and the other put her 
hands before her face, held down her 
head, and ſuffered great ſhame : and this 
was a good example to all gentle ladies; 
for from the reproach that followed to the 
bad, they the more feared to do ill em- 
ſelyes. Some ladies have ſaid on hear- 
ing this (adds the Chevalier) that, thank 
God! in theſe times, whether ladies are 
good or bad, it is all the ſame thing ; and 
that the defamed are. as much honoured as 
the worthy :*. but it is not ſo; for though 
in their preſence ſome in this age may 
ſhew civility to ſuch, yet when out of 
fight, they are jeered at and reviled : but I 
think this is ill done, and that jt would be 
more honeſt to ſhew them their faults 
openly, as they did in the times, I have 
ſpoken of, The ſame knight (adds the 
Chevalier). who. watched over the general 


wol „win o much ſpristneſs, having 
Ms G2 perceived 
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. 5 a young nobleman in an allet 
ly, who by his abſurd and unſeemly 
dreſs, would have been taken for a jon- 
gleur e or minſtrel, obliged him to go back 
and get other cloaths more ſuitable to Kis 
birth and condition: fo great was the au- f 
thority conferred by the title of knight. 
And T have heard ſeveral perſons fay, that 
they ſaw the faid knight Geoffrey, who 
told them, that when he rode about the 
country, ind ſaw the caſtle or manor of 
any lady, he always enquired whoſe it 
Was; ; ahd when they told him it belonged 
to Auch or ſuch a lady, if her character 
was blameable in point of honbur, he 
would ſooner have gone half a league 
round, than enter the threſhold of her 
dor; ; but he took out a ſmall croſs which 
he wore, and marked the door with a 
ſignet of infamy, and then turned his 
horſe away from it. On the contrary, 
when he paſſed the manſjon of 1 Tidy or 
young gentlewomari of fair renown, if he 
"Was not in 100 great” hafte, lie came to 
rag - ſee, 
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ſee, gave. her a chearful ſalutation, and faid, 
to her, Ny good friend, or my good 
lady, 1 pray. God chat be vill erer main: 
tain you in this wealth and this honour, | 
among the number of the goed, and ta 
him be the praiſe and the glory. I wiſh 
(concludes the Chevalier de la Tour) thig 
time was agajn returned, for 3 0 
there would not then be, 85 . Fawn | 
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. moſt common, ow ag to occa- 
tons on which knights were, made, inde», 
pendent of thoſe. which happened in war, 
were at the great; feaſts. of the:churgh, g 
above all at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, when 
4, great number of royal youths, the ſons 
and, brothers, of kings, from the reign of 
Philip Auguſtus to that af Philip le 12 
received. the gift of knighthood ; and 
Henry tbe Third, ince that time,..choſs 
he ſame feaſt for the inftitutzon of; the ora 
geg of the Holy, Ghoſt: alla at the pub- 
. Veahi9ns of .pragq Qs truce, the gorona- 
450610 8 3 | tion 
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kon of lelngr, the | birth" or Baptifin of 
Princes öf royil houſke, and che days ot 
which theſe princes had” theitiſelves re- 
ecived knighthood. Lovie the Fourteenth 
| fllbWed this : aficient cuſtom, in the year = 
1681, when he made 4 promotion of 
kilights of that order, on occafion of the 
| 1. On thoſe days 
allo which were the inveftitures of ſome 
great fiefs, on the betrothings and mar- 
riages of theſe princes, and their entries 
into the principal cities of "their govern- 
ment. In 1238 they made knights at 
Compiegne, Wr e marriage of Robert, 
the eldeſt brother of St. Louis; and at Sas 
mur, in 1247, at tlie marriage of A 
| phonſo, his fecond brother. = Charles the 
ighth" made à magnificent entry into 
Naples, and the noble and beautiful la- 
dies of the city and tlie country came 
through the ſtteets and ſquares of the eity, 
attended by their children; and were "16 
fichiy brhamented frotn beit tb Foot, that 
re as Hang. 6 be , even in 


F rance, 
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France, to compare vrĩthꝭ them for ſplen- 
doury beauty, and elegance of dreſs. Fheſo 
Hdies, as they puſſed along, preſented ta 
the king their-young children, and be- 
eee. them, with his 
own hand, the. order-of knighthiodd ; re- 

_ pating-this the higheſt honour and . beſt 
fottun that could be beſtowed on them ; 
which the king could not refuſe to ſuch 
tender and beautiful petitioners.. The moſt 
important acts of princes could not be 
celebvated in a more fui table manner, as 
they were the natural chiefs of knights 
hood; and no circumſtances could be 
choſen more proper, ta give à luſtre to 
the reception of n made . 
in bur „Nn 7s; 
In eee cbs 
eeremonial of theſe: promotions was more 
regular and magnificent; the knights un- 
employed in war, for which they waited 
with impatience, had no other means of 
teſtifying: thew acknowledgment for the 


bereue knighthobd, thats by giving the 
288 51:5 7 8 G 4 Princes, 
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| privigts; their benefactors, a lively image 
of war, by the ſpectacles of the tourna- ö 
ments theſe therefore almoſt always ſuo- 
ceeded A — Im them 


their fill, er e, -404 their Vas, 
| lour. Henry the Fifth king af England 
having matried the daughter :of Charles 
the Sixth king of: France, being ſolicited 
by the French and Engliſſi knights to ce- 
lebrate his marriage by jouſts and tourna- 
ö ments, according to the ancient cuſtom; 
he refuſed this honour, that he might 

employ his arms in a more: uſeful man- 
ner; ſaying, ; I requeſt Monſieur the 
ing, whoſe daughter 1 have eſpouſed; 
and I command all her ſervants, and my 
ſerrants, that to-morrow. morning they 
all hold themſelves: in readineſs to ſit 
down before the city of Sens, wherein 
are the enemies of Monſieur the king: 
and there let each one of us jouſt and tilt, 
and ſhew his ſtrength and his valour; for 
en eee alla proweſs in 
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the world, is that of doing juſtioe on the 
bad, that the poor people may live in 


peace. To which King Charles and 


e ry 0 eee an th 
morrow as had been agreed. 26-477 
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5 Ir is eaſy to e e emotion 
was produced in all hearts, by the procla- 


mation of 'thefe ſolemn tournaments, long 
before announced in the moſt pompous 
terms ; they animated all the knights and 
ſquires. in each province or canton, and 
in each court, to male other tournaments, 
might. prepare themſelves for appearing 


ona greater theatre: private geptiemens | 


inſtead: of reſting idle in their caitles, te- 
peated daily among each other theſe qxer- 
ciſes, that they might be capable of oh. 
taining the gewards promiſed in the high 
tournaments, where they thould-have for 
ſpectators? tha flower of every court in 
Europe. In Germany, we learn by Ta- 
eitus] the intrepidity and agility which 
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ane houſe; that they mighi never be ſepa - 


MMS err 
are ſtill practiſed: but Nithand, the ne- 
 phew of Charlamagne, has given amore 
exact view of the wiſdom and the modeſty 
_ which tempered-the activity and the ar- 
dour of theſe combats, and a touching 
_ nd curious deſcription of the union, in 
Which Lewis of Germany and Charles his 
brother lived after tlie treaty of. peace 
which fucteeded the battle af Fontenoy 
| in 842 Theſe princes: werd continu- 
ally making preſents to each other, toiteſ· 
tify their mutual affection; they had on 


Rte; and fuch wis their cungeniality of 
_ difpofition, that the: amuſements and em- 
ployments- of the one, werhothe armiſes 
ments and employments of the other: they 
affiſtod together at the: exerciſes: of their 
different! ſub jest; who invequal number 
performed them in the midſt of a prodis 
gious maltitude of ſpettators: each parc 
charged in theſe combats. with ſo much 
| fury; chatithey appeared to he mortal ence 
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mies; till the vinquiſhed, Wide hang 
pork with their bueklers,” were obliged 
to make a precipitate re etre t; ſooh after 
which, recovering g breath, 4 
their ar ardouf, they ces about, and 6blige 
the other party arty to fly i in their turn * 
tat the t two kings advanced on 2 
with 411 their young nobility, an d, with 
nou” thouts, brandiching their glittering 
javelins and Tances, cdeger fometimes one 
party, Ometimes © the other; and it was 
worthy of admiration, that the AMgnity and 
caution of this numerous multitude, com- 
poſe of o "many different nations, vas 
ſuch (rarely Ken in the kmalleſt number 
of friends) that not an offenſive word or 
actiop pa! in the Whole aſſembly. . 
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has 1. 18 tal nere to Feen What Herd. 
aötus 78 concerning 1 the Olympic, games — 


10 Some deſerters from Arcadia having, 
in the preſence of Xerxes, ade a EY 
of. the combats Which were celebrating in in 
Greece, at the very time that three hun- 

dred Spartans mopped the Perſian army at 


the 


8 


the Qrait of Thermopylæ; a Perſian lord. 
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ſtanding by Xerxes, cried out (with a 
voice that ſeemed to tremble for the fate 


of his nation) What men are we about 


to engage with! inſenſible to intereſt, 


their ſole motive js glory. * '—In like man- 
ner, when the ambaſſador of the Ottoman 
empire, who aſſiſted at the tournaments . in 
France, under Charles the Seventh, made 
report of them to the Sultan and ' thoſe 
preſent, , they made agi r 
gn his countym en 
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Tur invention of, the, tournaments, is 


aſcribed to Geoffrey Preuilli, who died in 
1066. Fr rom the F rench —_— they paſſed | 


into thoſe of England and Germany; in- 
troduced in the latter, it is ſaid, by Henry 


the Fowler. And from the Byzantine 


hiſtory we learn, that the people of 
the Eaſt adopted them from the French, 
Who have always diſti nguiſhed themſelves 


in theſe exerciſes above all other nations, 
| to * time of Braptome ; who days tho: 
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Aug of the departure of Charles the Eighth 
of Naples) * this noble king left his king- 
dom in peace, and gave to the lords and the 
ladies of that kingdom many pleaſures, paſ- 
times, and magnificent tournaments, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of France, and in which | 
Charles the Eighth was the firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for the 3 of his mien "OS 
the Kill of B18" bn ö 
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deſtined for the tournaments, they exhi- 
bited through the cloiſters of ſome neigh- 
bouring monaſteries, the armorial ſhields 
of — who deſigned to enter the lifts. 
| Tt was the ancient cuſtom to carry the 
coats of arms, helmets, &c. into the mo- 
naſtery before the tournaments began; and 
to offer up at the church, after the victory 
was gained, the arms and the horſes With 
Which they had fought : the former Wis 
done that they might be viewed by the 
Lords, the ladies, and the young: gentle 
Women, to ſatisfy their curioſity; and a 


5 herald 
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deln, or purſuivant at arms amel to 
he ladies the perſons to hom each be- 
longed; and if amongſt theſe pretenders 
there was found any one of whom a lady 
had cauſe to complain, either for ſpeaking 
Allof her, or for any other fault or injury, 
the touched the helmet or the ſhield of 
theſe. arms to demand juſtice, and ſigni- 
fying, that ſhe recommended her cauſe to - 
the judges of the tournaments, Theſe, 
after having gained the neceſſary informa- 
tion, were to pronounce ſentence; and if 
the crime had been judicially — 
e een. followed de. 


. by che laws of Chivalry it was or- 
gained, that nobles. alone were to be ad- 
mitted to the tournaments, they alſo made 
enquiry into the rank and conditien of 
thoſe Who preſented themſelves, in the 
Lame manner as was practiſed, in the time 
of St. Chryſoſtom, in the combats of the 
Circus. The Agonothete demanded, in a 
e any one could fa, that he 


who 
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who offered at the combat was a flavef 
in which caſe he was to be rejected. Thoſe 
knights alſo, who, in the examination of 
their lives and manners, were atljudgetl 
guilty of m or incontinence, were 
puniſhed. If any one, thus degraded, 
preſented himſelf nevertheleſs at the 
liſts, the other knights chaſtiſed him; and 
ſometimes the ladies themſelves joined in 
the contempt and puniſhment thus in- 
flicred for his temerity, and taughit him 
better to reſpect their honour and the 
laws of Chivalry. The beſeeching theit 
mercy, with a loud and fervent ſupplica- 
tion, was the only means of obtaining 
pardon for the criminal. The inſtrument 
by which the knight was corrected, was 4 
ſort of witch, or gaatlope, which Eu- 
ſtache wenn, N * brunch of 
the tournament.” 2 W 
664 #83: bx) een 

Ir would be endleſs to enter 1 
N on the deſeription of the liſts for 
the tournament, or the YOu? For theſe 
EW D411 2 my tial 
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martial e ſome of which were 
erected in cities, before palaces or great 
houſes. Sauval, in his hiſtory. of Paris, 
ſpeaks of liſts ſet up at the palace of the 
Louvre, at the hotel of St. Paul, and other 
places in Paris, which belonged. to the 
princes of the blood and the great officers 
of the crown: and the privilege of hay- 
ing barriers placed before ſuch great 
houſes, which Kill continues, originated 
from the honour due to thoſe alone who 

were able to give at their hotels the grand 
ſpeQtacles of ts and tournaments, . 
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. . WrEN the tournaments 3 were. exhibited | 
in the open fields, the plains were covered 
over with tents and ſuperb pavilions; ſcaf- 
folds were erected round the courſe; where 
the multitude of brave and noble knights 
were to ſignalize themſelves ; and they 
engaged in the jouſts or combats of lances; 
theſe were between two perſons only. 
The caſtilles, or repreſentation of the at- 
tack and defence of towers and caſtles, 
which, from the _ with which they 
| engaged 
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engaged in them, were often attendetl 
with fatal conſequences, as in that at 
Milan, before king Lewis the Twelfth; 
who was obliged to uſe all his authority to 
ſeparate the combatants, many of whom 
vere caſt from the ramparts; covered with 
blood, into the moat that ſurrounded the 
caſtle, and almoſt ſuffocated. And in 
1546, the court of France paſſing the 
winter at Rocheguion, amuſed themſelves 
with making caſtilles, which they attack< 
ed and defended with balls of ſnow; but 
diviſions ariſing among the chiefs; they 
became heated in reality, and in the 
conteſt, ſays M. de Thou, ** the duke 
d' Enguien loſt his life.” And the ſame 
author relates, That in 1606, M. de 
RNoſni had a caſtille or fortreſs of wood 
run up in haſte, on the birth of the dau- 
phin; which was vigorouſly attacked and 
defended.” To theſe were added the pas 
dl armes, or attack and defence of bridges; 

defiles, the paſſages of rivers, or any 
other narrow and important paſs; and 
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the combats of the throng, wherein mul - 
tituties, covered. Over with armour, en- 
gaged together with ſuch clattering and 
violent motions, that they overthrew one 
| 22 in the moſt extreme 

„ 64 bes. different * were to 
repreſent all that was done in war. The 
moſt difficult to ſucceed in, was that of - 
the pas d' armes ; this gave riſe to the 
phtaſe, He is got into a plunge,” or 
i os find it hard to get out of the bri- 

8.” S. Julien de Balleure, in his Hiſtoric 
Medley makes mention of a pas d' armes 
which was held, for all comers, in the. 
camp. of Attighi, during the truce, by 
Gabriel de S. Julien, his couſin, and the 
Sieur de Cxeſſia, in the place called Crot 
Madame; and no one was able to make 
the defenders of this ditch quit the ſpot 
N defended, Whatever nee 
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Tun ſcaffolds were often conſtructed” 
in the forms of towers; they were di- 
vided into lodges, with diviſfions and 
flights of Reps ; they were "decorated 
with all the poſſible magnificencge that 
rich carpets, ſhowy pavilions and bans” 
ners, filk ſtreamers, and fine cuſhions 
could give them; and were the places 
reſeryed for the kings, the qucens, the 
princes and princeſſes, for the ladies, 
the young gentlewomen, and all who 
compoſed their evurt.t and here were 
placed the ancient Knights, Wwhom = 
long experience in arms had render« 
ed the moſt competent judges. Theſe 
venerable old men, whoſe” great age 
would not permit them to diſtinguiſſi 
tbemſelves as formerly, were affecting 
Ipectators of a fight in which they had 
 fignalized themſelves. Touched with 
the tendereſt eſteem for the valiant youth, 
they recalled to their minds the memory 
of their former exploits z * 
H 2 they 


of what! they owed! to the nobility of 
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they beheld, with tranſport, * the eme 
e eee tel d 
ft bolt oh bol 
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with precious ſtones, heightened ſtill 
more the. ſplendour of this ſpectacle. 
Judges decreed to that office, marſhals of 


the camp, counſellors or aſſiſtants, had, in 
ſeveral places, marked out for this pile 


. poſe, ſeats, wherein to maintain, in the 
field of battle, the laws of Chivalry, and 


of the tournaments, and to give their ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance to all thoſe who OE 
bes Drag ot %%% 91 

W 
uf urin of Lins) heralts, and 
purſuivants at arms, ſpread over the whole 
courſe, had their eyes fixed on all the 


combatants,” to give a faithful report of 


o 
„ 


the ſtrokes given and received; they 


warned the young knights, who made 
their firſt entrance into the tournament, 


their 


724 
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their anceſtors, Remember, ſaid they, 
* whoſe ſon thou art, and degenerate 
not!“ Sig oi ess of ank 36 ta 

T £307 c * 157 gerald doch 57 hs Welte 
Tux heralds received eight pariſis from 
each knight, to hang up his helmet at 
the windows under the atchievement of 
the tournament : and ſometimes at their 
firſt entrance, their helmet was given to 
the officer at arms; but with the follow 
ing diſtinction, mark ing the pre- eminence 
of the combat with the lance, over that 
of the combat with the ſword : —if the 
knight had paid the helmet for the 
ſword, he muſt again pay it for the lance; 
but when once it had been paid for the 
lance, he was quit for the ſword; and, 
other combats... According to the proverb, 
The lance infranchiſes from the ſword, 
but the ſword delivers not. em N 


lance.” 1 ©-)» 
FRO theſe*gratuities aroſo the ſhouts. 
* the eulogies beſtowed on the comba- 
| H 3 tants, 
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tants. . Aerowd of minſtrels, with all forts 
of inſtruments. af martial muſic, were 
alſo at hand, to celebrate the proweſs and 
valour which ſhould blaze forth on this 

| great days pages and ſerjeants at arms 
Rad orders to repair, with a ready activity, 
on every fide, where the ſervice of the 
Hits called for it, either to give new 
arms to the combatants; Who ſhould have | 
broken them in che , or to 
| Keep the popula n order, filence, and 
reſpect. —— ** Of the place of com- 
dat, 5 ſays the Monk of St. "Denys, 
in his Hiſtory. of Charles the wh | 
there arrived three Portugueſe, © and 
three French knights; when the feſt 
placed themſelyes on the ranks, they 
made obeiſance to the king, who eauſed 
it to be cricd by the heralds at arms, that 
no dne, on pain of lofing his head, Would 
dare to trouble pr hinder theſe ham. 
pions, either by word, 2 or any 


gn, FE 


: 
- + © - 
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Tux flouriſn of trumpets anhounced 
the arrival of the knights, who, ſuperbly 
armed and equipped, followed by their 
quires, appeared on horſeback, advaneing 
with ſlow ſte ps, and grave and majeſtic coun- 
tenances. Sometimes the ladies and young 
gentlewamen led on their noble flaves to 

the.canks by chains, which: wer faſtened | 
en them, and which they unlooſened only 
at the edge of the liſts, juſt as they were 
on the point of ruſhing forth to che com- 
bat. The title of fave,” or ſervant of the 
lady, was loudiy proclaimed on entering 
into the tournament, in whatever phraſe 
the directed, in the fame manner as the 
vaſſal in war took the watch- word of the 
Jord he ſerved, the knight aſking of her 
what the cry ſhould be which he ſhould 
Cauſe to reſound for her in the tourna- 
ment. The knights alſo took the devices 
and colours of their ladies, as the vaſſals 
thoſe of their. ſovereign lords. Some- 


H4i times 
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times theſe devices were enigmatical, and 
only undarſtood by the perſons—for whoſe 
love they were ſo contrived as to be im- 
penetrable to all others. The uſe of theſe 


daeviees of love, gave riſe to a fiction in the 


Arreſta Amotum: A lover preparing to 
ouſt, had on armour and dreſs be had 
contrived in a pleaſant humour, on which 
he put the device of his lady, and her co- 
lours on his houſing, lance, and horſe: 
hen about to depart, and going to the 
lady to receive her benediction, the feign- 
ed ſickneſs, to excuſe herſelf from ſceing 
bim. The Court of Love condemned the 
ſaid lady to dreſs, inveſt, and arm the 
ſaid amorous petitioner, the firſt, time he 
ſhould appear at the tournament, and lead 
his horſe by the bridle the length of the 
liſts, one turn, and then deliver to him 
his lance; faying, * Adieu, my friend, 
have a good heart care for nothing 
your welfare is re for. Il «12 10 Nöte 
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Tur knights were often invited to re- 
pair to the tournaments, with their ſiſters 
or other relations, but above all, with 
their miſtreſſes, or the ladies of their love; 
and tho champions never failed to name 
theſe in their jouſts, to encourage and 
animate each other. The laws after- 
warts,” ſays the author of the life of 
Cervantes, prefixed to his Don Quixote, 
e cenſured this as an abuſe; but it Was 
anciently thought, that theſe badges of 
honour, conferred by the ladies, could not 
be obtained but by the nobleſt exploits; 
and they were conſidered by the wearers 
as aſſured pledges of victory, and a ſacred 

bond to do nothing unworthy of the diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank conferred by them. The 
deſire of pleaſing the fair ſex; was indeed 
the ſoul of e SPE GOT e. e host 


"ey" A * IT. 
IN Perceforeſt a is a ail 
this, prince makes to one of his confidants, 


* hag knights dwelling in the boſom of 
| felicity, 
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doned: jouſts and tournaments, and all the 
glorious feats of Chivalry: Like unto the 
nightingale, ſays he, who never -ceaſtd 
10 ſing with melody and tranſport in the 
ſerv ice oi his beloved, tall ſhe had ſhewn 
herſelf fayourable ' to his prayers: 80 
the knights, at the fight of beauty, ſoft- 
neis, ind the enchanting tenderneſs of 
virgin chaſtity, filled the univerſe with 
their valour, ant echoed the praiſe of 
their miſtreſſes; till they had diſarmed 
the tigour of the ladies, whom they thus 
ſervrd: And it was, no doubt,“ he 
adds, # a juſt reward of their couruge: 
but if che guerdon of their love had been 
longer retained in the ſecret armories of 
their ladies hearts, : Chivalry would not ſo 
ſoon have expirbd. "Servants" of love, v 
ſays Euſtache Deſchamps, . look fer- 
rently up to the exalted feats of theſe un- 
gels of paradiſe, then ſhall you jouſt with 
valour, and be honoured and Reriftied;”** 


- 
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Ar che tournament held-at Milan, in 
1507,” by Galeas de St. Severin, and other 
Lombards, King Louis the Thirteenth 
was there preſent” in his royal tent 5 the 
ladies ir e * ont * 
behold. ie e 


n ee e ladies added to 
the title of Servaats of Love, were jewels; 
_ enligns of nobleſſe, ſcarſs, hoods, ſleeves, 
mantles, braceleis, knots of ribbon ; in 
2 word, ſome detached part of their dreſs: 
ſometimes a piece of work embroidered 
with their own hands; with which the 
favoured knight ornamented the top of 
of arms, or ſome other part of his armour 
or veſtment. Oſten in the heat of ac- 
tion, the fate of war canied theſe precious 
pledges to paſs into the hands of the vic- 
tor, or by other accidents in the fight 
they were Joft ; in Which cafe the lady 
7 ſent 
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ſent others to her knight, to conſole him, 
and to,. revive his courage. Thus tbe 
animated him to revenge his loſs, and. te 
gain, in bis turn, the favours which 
adorned his adverſary, and of , which, 
after the engagement, * Was ne 
the oblation. F * 


00 „Tas 8 Mink of St. Denys, in his biſ- 
tory of Charles the Sixth, after -having 
named ſeveral 'ladies, who, at the tourna- 
ment made on the knighthood l Aha 
king of Sicily, and his brother, in 1389, 
| marched wick he knight te die barriers, 
They drew.“ ſays he, from their ho- 
hin ſeyeralfavours-of ribbons and ſilk, 
to tecompenſe the valour of theſe noble 
champions. And Oliyier de la Marche 
telates, that in a more ſerious, but 
not a deſperate battle, at the court of 
Burgundy, in 1445, one of the knights 
received from his lady a- ſleeve of a deli- 
* n embroidered; 


and 
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and he faſtened this favour” on his left 
arm, with a tagged point of black and 
blue, richly garniſhed with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious ſtone. 


Ir ſometimes happened, that the la- 
dies were ſo eagerly employed in ſupply- 
ing new favours to the knights, that they 
almoſt uncloathed themſelves. At the 
end of one tournament, the ladies, ſays: 
Perceſoreſt, were / ſo- ſtripped of their 
head attire; that the greateſt part of them 

were quite bare · headed, and appeared 
with their hair ſptead over their ſhoul- 
ders, yellower than the fineſt gold; their 
robes alſo were without ſleeves; for all, 
had been given to adorn} the knights; 
hoods, cloaks, kerchiefs, ſtomachers, 
and mantuas. But when they beheld 
themſelves in this woeful plight, they were 
greatly abaſhed, till, perceiving every one 
was in the ſame condition, they joined in 
ashing at . ne and that they: 

Ga, ui Dau In 
* 


ws 
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ſhould. have engaged with fuch vehetnengs. 
in ſtripping! themſelves of their cloaths 
from off their barks, as een 
en the loſs of them. 0 


AA Germaine of the Duke of Or- 
n is related, that the knights in 
the haſt age, wore in publie theſe favours, 
but did not always adhere ſo faithfully to 
the giver as in ancient times; for in 1642; 
Madame the princeſs of Phalſburg had 
given to Monficur de Puylaurent, who 
was in love with her, a ſword-Kknot, 28 4 
badge of her favour; but he quitted her 
afterwards to take taſſels for his cravat 

of the colour of Mademoiſelle de Chimay, 
nenen 3 Bock 


e Hear — 
Fourth, who kept up the character of 


the ancient knights, by adhering to 
this cuſtom. Henry always wore, in 
ſome part of his dreſs, the colours he 
had gained in his ſerious battles. A6 

he 
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he was before the town of Dreux, and 

about to receive the viſit of his good 
couſin the Ducheſs of Guiſe, to hom 
he had ſent a paſſport, he went out to 
meet her; and having conducted her to 
his own apartment, he fad. Ny cou- 
in, you fee: the affection I bear you, 
for it is for love of you I am thus adorn- 
ed. Sire, replied the, ſmiling, I do 
not thank-you, for I perceive no ſueh fine 
decorations as thoſe you boaſt of. Not 
| perceive: them ſaid the king; you 
do not look then: behold theſe colours 
(pointing to them in his har) which 1 
gained at the battle of Coutras, for my 
part of the booty; the others attached to 

it, I obtained at the battle of Ivry: would 
you then, m couſin, with to fee on me 
two finer badges of honour and ornament, 
to prove myſelf well - dreſſed © Madame 
de Guiſe, with admirable (hrewdnefs, re- 
plied, I on it, Sire. Fon amor, 
however, ſhew me a ſingle favour won 
from Monfieur- my huſband,” Ns,” 


replied 
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replied a king. ' that could not be, fine 
we never met, or attacked each other; 
had that happened, I know not how it 
might have been.” —. Not know how!” 
replied, briſkly, Madame de Guiſe; “ if he 
did not attack you, Sire, it was owing to 
Sod who guarded you: in good truth, 
he attacked your generals, and beat them 
well ; witneſs; Baron Doue, from whom 
he gained noble enſigns, and brave marks 
of honour this was his triumphal hat, 
which will rein ornament for ever.” 252901 
I ** the life of Cee Mone . 
is an inſtance of this kind, which illuſ- 
trates the beauty of his character. Being 
declared victor at the tournament of Ca- 
rignan, in Piedmont, he refuſed, from 
extreme . delicacy, receiving the reward 
 affigned- him, Laying,” “ The honour; he 


had gained was ſolely owing to the'fleeve, . 


which a lady had given, him, adorned with 
a, ruby worth a, hundred ducats. The 
deen was Wehe book: .. . lady, 


in 


* 

* 1 
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in the preſence of her huſband; who, 
knowing the admirable character of the 
chevalier, conceived no jealouſy on this 
occaſion,, ** The ruby, ſaid the lady,. 
„ ſhall, be given to the knight who was 
the next in feats of arms to the chevalier ; 
but fince he does me ſo much honour, as 
to aſcribe his victory to my ſleeve, for the 
love of him I will Fas it all my; life.” 


Tur victors not only made offerings to 
a ladies of {uch favours, but often of 
the knights, and their horſes, whom they 
overthrew. We ought by no means to 


conſider theſe preſents to the knights as 
inſignificant marks of affection: they had 


real uſe; being a means of diſtinguiſhing 
each knight among the multitude of 
' combatants ; and the new ſupply of theſe 
gifts diſcovered them, in the confuſed 
heat of the combat, to thoſe who deſired 
to keep them ever in view. 


I PERCE= , 
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PxRC rox ROH gives a curious deſerip- 

tion of an artificial peacock, a bird we 

ſhall ſee in high conſideration, to be wore | 


on _ Verner of a knight of the tour- 


nament-. The top of the helmet was the 


4 eminent place on which to attach 
the favours the knights received from the 
ladies. From this 1 the mantles. 


\ 


and creſts in heraldry. 1% TTY 3 Aal 


* 


Nor W were the ladies Any + in- 
tereſted in theſe noble combatants, | but 
the attention of all the ſpectators Was 
called forth continually towards them; ; 
each extraordinary ftroke of a lance'or a 
fword was celebrated by the martial 
ſounds of the minſtrels, and the ſhouts 
of the heralds : a thouſand fhrill cries. 
reſounded, with repeated burſts, the 
bame of the victor: the heralds, and the 
| Heralds only, Uſing this phraſe in their 
acclamations, «Glory to the ſom of the 
brave 5 «© The reaſon of this was,” ſays 
Monftrelet, * « that, as there is no knight 

in. 


Avene. CAiUAAR T. tig 
in the world fo perfect, but he may com- 
mit a fault, which will annihilate, in the 
public opinion, his other vixtues, they 
never cry, Glory to the brave but to 

the ſon of the. brave l for no knight can be 
judged brave, till his term of life is at an 
end. By this, alſo. they, would regal the 
fame of their anceſtors; and warn theſe 
knights, that if they diminiſhed, jn, ons 
point, the luſtre of their charaQers, it 
would deprive them of: the: fruits of all 
their labours. Sometimes the cry Was, 
Love of ladies! Death of heroes! Praiſe 
and honour to knights who ſuſtain toil ! 
Rewards and arms to him by hem pro- 
weſs and glory is gained in {weat- and 
blood! At the vigils of tournaments, 
wbere the danger was leſs, the cry was, 
Love of ladies death of horſes! 


Oy” . , a, 
*D1.719" or! : #13 2516445 


Tur ee given to. bene 5 
minſtrels from the champions, for the 
ſhouts they raiſed in the people, were re- 
e with added acclamations; and the 


I 2 ſounds 
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ſounds of · Nobleſſe ! ſignifying Liberality, 
were repeated at each new diſtribution. 
In the jouſts,” ſays Monſtrelet, * that 
were made in 1440, for the marriage of 
Madetoiſelle de Cleves, niece of the 
duke of Burgundy, with the duke of 
Orleans, in which the Count de St. Pol 
gained the prize, were given many great 
gifts to all the officers, by the princes 
who were preſent; for which they cried, 
With loud ſhouts,” Largeſs! Largeſs 
Largeſs!' naming at the ſame time thoſe 
Who had nen ee bounties. ved“ 


4 
igt 24 pf 45-6 . 
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gave to the poor ones, who had none, the 
horſes they had taken; which, among the 
other laws of Chivalry, contributed alſo 
to the good of the ſtate. A lady thus 
celebrates her champion for this genero- 
Aity „* My champion gives to one his 
War horſe, to Apart his ar- * 

"I ON | 
8! a Or 
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Or all virtues, the virtue of generoſity 
was the moſt celebrated by the poets, or 
Troubadours, the romance writers, and 
the jongleurs, or ſingers of their poems: 
and this alſo tended to the public good, 

by the beneficent ſpirit it encouraged; 
and therefore was very wiſely recom- 
mended with energy to the knights. The 
romance writers alſo fignalized the ſplen- 
dour of their arms, and the richneſs of 
their habits. The remnants torn off in the 
fight, the glittering pieces of armour 
broken and ſcattered, the gold and ſilver 
ſpangles, and ornamental parts of the 
dreſs, with which the field of battle was 
ſtrewed, were all divided among the he- 
ralds and minſtrels. 


THreRE is a ſort of imitation to be 
obſerved, of this ancient magnificence, 
in the court of Lewis the Thirteenth, 
when the duke of Buckingham, going 
to the audience of the queen, appeared 
in a habit covered over with pearls, on 
2 1 purpoſe 
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md ill faſtened; that they might fall 
off as he moved along, and ſo furniſh him 
with a genteel pretext for preſenting them 
to thoſe, who thouſy Feng yon up to re 
ſtory them. 2 ih 


pa v7 


Tus prlavlpdians of the tournaments, 


yy with - juſtice, in the romance of 


Perceforeſt, the Schools of Proweſs, and 


given, it is ſuppoſed, hy the emperor. 
Henry the Fowler, conſiſted in nevet 


ſtriking with the edge or point, but with 
the flat end of the ſword ; never ſtriking 
any one on the back, nor to fight but of 
the rank ;—the knight who rode out of his 
rank, was anciently held a recreant knight, 
or a fool nor to wound the horſe of his 
adverſary. Lancelot de Lac dwells on this 
point, in the diſcoyrſe held by Hector 
with a knight, Who had killed his horſe 
under him; To do this was eſteemed à 
great crime in the laws of Chivalry; as it 
was, likewiſe, to ditect the ſtrokes of the 
ance to any other part, except the viſage 
91845 N or 
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or the breaſt- piece. Froiſſart, in a very 
curious recital of the jouſts, made in i480 
at Chaſtel Joſſelin, between certain French 
and Angliſh of the two contending ar- 
mies, obſerves, that Fermiton, an Engliſh, 
and Chaſtel Morant, a French knight, 
came on, in a foot tilt, againſt each other * 
the Engliſh knight, chancing to ſlip, run 
his ſword quite through the thigh of his 
antagoniſt, whom, notwithſtanding the vi- 
olence of the thruſt, he could not over- 
throw: the knights and ſquires on each 
ſide were eursged, and ſaid, it was a 
villainous puſh:“ the Engliſh knight ex- 
cuſed himſelf, ſaying, © it hurt him very 
much; and that, had he known at the be- 
ginning of the jouſt he ſhould have made 
this wound, he would not have engaged; 
but that he could not recover himſelf; 
for his foot ſlipped forward on his defence 
of himſelf, from the great puſh made at 
him by Chaſtel Morant. —It was alſo a 
Jaw never to ſtrike a knight when his hel- 
met; was off, or his viſor uncovered. In 
25 14 Perceforeſt, 
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Perceforeſt, a knight, who in the heat of 
battle ſtruck his adverſary at the moment 
when he had taken off his helmet, makes 
an apology for himſelf, as having been 
guilty of perfidy i in ſo doing.—Tt was alfo 
conſidered as a crime for feveral to engage 
againſt one. The judge of peace, who was 
choſen by the ladies with a ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, and habited in a curious man- 
ner (but which would be tedious to re- 
late) was always ready to interpoſe his pa- 
cific miniſtry, when any knight, who' had 
inadvertently violated the laws of the 
combat, had thereby drawn againſt him - 
ſelf the enraged arms of ſeveral combat- 
ants united. This champion, armed with 
a long pike or a lance, ſurmounted with a 
hood, had no ſooner touched the helmet 
of the knight, as a ſign of clemency and 
fafeguard from the ladies, than no one 
| dared to lay hold-on the culprit: he was 
abſolved from his fault, when it was be- 
| lieved to be in any way involuntary ; but 
if it TAN to be 36 committed. 
8 it 
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it was by a rigorous puniſhment alone that 


expiation could be made. Such involun- 
tary errors might very eaſily be committed, 
in the agitation and confuſion of the 


knights, cauſed by the crowd and tumult 
of theſe combats, which was ſometimes 
ſo great, and the duſt ſo thick (ſays Per- 


ceforoſt) that it was impoſſible to diſtin- 


guiſh any thing. This it was that cauſed 
a knight, who was unknown, to be tiled 


the © Knight of the Smoke; his valour 
drawing all the ſpectators after him, and 
a ſmoke of duſt following him every 
where.—Another knight (ſays the fame 
author) 9 in a violent hurry to take 
up the hood lady, and being con- 
founded with the noiſe and heat of action, 
he put the hood on his head, inſtead of 
his helmet which he had loſt; in which 
fingular diſguiſe, he became a diverting 
ſpectacle to the whole _— | 


IT was Juſt that thoſe ladies, who had 


| N the ſoul of theſe combats, ſhould be 
| celebrated 
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| knights; therefore, never ended any com- 


| jouſts, that in which the knights piqued 


an. 


the attention of the ſpectators was reani- 


ſprung forth (ſays Lancelot de Lac) there 


that lances flew in pieces; and, Gauvain 
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ee with particular honour; the 


bat of lances without a laſt jouſt, which 
this homage was repeated in fighting for 
them with the ſword, the battle- axe, and 
the dagger; the latter was, of all the 


themſelves on n, efforts of valour 


"In the emmbat of ew tos the ladies, 


mated, and the weary knights reſtored to 
new ardour, , . As, ſoon. as the horſes 


was ſuch. a clattering on their helmets, 


took ſword in hand. and fell on a knight, 1 
ſhouting out, Ha! ha! fire knight! to 
the ſword—to the ſword ! it is the rareſt 
delight in the world to jouſt ; and I pray 
you, for the love of her you. moſt delight 
in, n tilt, till we can abide no longer, 
Ends and 
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ande till we make proof who ſhall be over- 
thrown.” Another knight holds this diſ- 
courſe with his adverſary, after the com- 
bat (in the romance of Flores de Grece) 
While we are yet mounted, and we have 
plenty of lances, let us yet exchange ſome 
pleaſant ſtrokes 3 for, in my opinion, the 
courſe of lances is a more noble combat 
than that of the ſword.” The latter, how- 
ever, was by Perceforeſt eſtcemed n 
re combat. 107 ri ar 
Nute of valour nee in 0 
all on different occaſions; and Saintré 
and his companions vowed never to take 
from off their ſhoulders the gage of their 
enterprize in arms, till they had found 
a number of knights and ſquires of re- 
nown, and without reproach like them- 
felves, who ſhould engage with them in 
throwing lances, and in the combats of 
the battle- axe, the ſword, and the dagger. 
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Tur grand tournament we have thus, 
in its various parts, deſcribed, being ended, 
they were employed in the care of diſtri- 
buting, with all the equity and impartiality 
poſſible, the prize that had been propoſed;. 
according to the ſtrength and dexterity 
that had been ſhewn ; either for having 
broken the greateſt number of lances 
given the beſt ſtroke of the ſword or 
lance; for having remained the longeſt on 
horſeback without having been diſmount- 
ed or overthrown ; or, in fine, for having 
borne the preſs of the crowd the longeſt 
on foot, without taking off the helmet, or 

once lifting up the viſor to take breath, 
or relaxing from the — of the en- 
— it E NI. 2 


Tur cs at arms, MEL ir 
eyes continually fixed on this multitude of 
combatants, made their reports of all that 
had paſſed, before the judges; and the other 
knights nominated to preſide at the jouſts: 
VOY went alſo through all the ranks- to 
collect 
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collect the voices: in fine, the ſovereign, 
prinoes, the judges, 4nd the knights ex- 
preſsly appointed before the tournament, 
pronounced the name of the victor. The 
deciſion was often veſted in the ladies, as 
ſovereigns of the tournament; and, at he 
foot of their tribunal, the prize us 
aer tothe victorious Wy G 
Ta 2 6 > THIGHS * 
| thts ww of Wa, Miene a tour · 
nament in 1389, for the knighthood of 
the King of Sicily and his brother, in 
which he tells us, After ſupper, the la- 
dies, as judges of the field, and the ho- 
nour of the liſts, decreed the prize to 
two knights. The day following (adds 
he) they reſigned the liſts to twenty-two 
ſquires, who | had faithfully ſerved their 
- maſters, for them to exerciſe -, with. the 
arms and horſes of their lords. They were 
conducted thither by as many young gen- 
tlewomen, with the ſame ceremony and 
the ſame authority of judging, and of 
giving the prize to him who ſhould beſt 
deſerve 


Dy 


deſerve it; and, after having fought till 


| rage, they came, at the ſupper of the king, 


$1.2 *. F814 reren a 10 1# 407 


the knights, and many great feats were 
done, which were al ſo decided by the ſuf- 


the prize, the nobles and the ladies of the 
City of Aire in Picardy, where it paſſed, 


 Nhould himſelf aſſign the reward to whom 
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night, with the ſucceſs due to their oou- 


to receive the deciſion of the young gen- 
Seworon 23 cu e amy notion. 


Tur third iy, eee ee 
laſt of the jouſts, there was no order pre- 
ſerved; the ſquires ran in pell-mell with 


frage of the ladies. In the hiſtory of the 
Chevalier Bayard, it is recorded, that, 
at a tournament he had proclaimed far the 
love of ladies, in the ceremonies of giving 


after many debates, declared, that, as the 
Chevalier Bayard had deſerved the beſt, he 


he ſhould chooſe.” This diſtinction greatly 
abaſhed him, and he ſtood ſilent a few mo- 
ments; but recollecting himſelf, he ſaid 
2 I know not by what grace this honour 


» a 19 
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is done me; it ſeems to me, others have 
been more worthy of it: but, ſince it is the 
will of theſe lords and ladies that 1 ſhould 
be judge, —requeſting of a my knights 
companions preſent;' whoſe © worth is {6 


much greater than mine, that they will 
not be diſpleaſed at my award give the 
prise of the firſt day to my Lord de Bel- 


labre, and the ſecond to Captain David, 
the Scotch gentleman: to them be the 
preſents immediately delivered, and let no 


one murmur thereat.” On which they 


1 the datices and thepiſtimes * 
ee bal rt 10 ner ens 
1 i chanced, in the adjudging the re- 
ey Pays e ub ch base de ne 


thought moſt worthy, a ſecond prize was 


decreed, which was not leſs magnificent 
than the firſt, and often more flattering for 


him that received it. A queen (in the 
romance of Perceforeſt) preceded by two 


minſtrels playing before her, and marehing 
between two young gentlewomen, who, 


with their hands lifted up, bore along the 


prize, 


= 
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prize, advanced towards the two e 


who had equally ſhared in the honour of 


the tournament. She complimented them 
on their valour, ſaying, The king 
- might juſtly, beſtow on you, noble youths | 
the richeſt rewards ; but the . preſent. for 


lovers, and the moſt ſuited to your age, is 
a chaplet of roſes; and with theſe you 


| ſhall both be crowned by theſe, young 


gentlewomen : for no one can diſcern 
_ has the moſt. nobly deſerved.” 


f „ ee 40 77 * 


. the prize was * 


at arms went for the lady or young gen- 
tlewoman who was - to; preſent it to the 


victor. The kiſs, which he had a right to 
receive with this badge of glory, was 


the concluding honour of his triumph. 


Sometimes the prize was givenat the liſts— 
ſometimes in the palais, in the midſt of 


the diverſions which ſucceeded the tour- 
nament. Matthew de Couci, in his hiſ- 


tory of Charles the Seventh, ſpeaking of 
the feaſts of the Duke of Burgundy, re- 


lates, 
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lates, ““ that, that, while they danced in their 
— kings at arms, and the heralds, 
with the nobles Who were appointed to 
make this enquiry, went to the ladies and 
the young gentle women, to know of thein 
who it was to whom they adjudged the 
ptize, for having the beſt jouſted, and 
broken points for that day; and it Was 
found that M. de. Charolois had the beſt. 
deſeryed. Then the officers at arms led 
two ladies, Who were princeſſes (Made - 
moiſelle de Bourbon and Mademoiſelle 
d Eſtampes) to deliver the prize, and they 
preſented it to the ſaid Lord de Charolois, 

who: kifled them, as Was the cuſtom to 
do, and as is the law of Chivalty ; and 
loud were the cries of joy and victory. 
The prize being adjudged, the knight was 
the midſt of a vaſt multitude, the air re- 
founding with their acclamations, and the 
moſt exceſſive praiſes burſting forth from 
thoſe who, ſurrounded, him; and the he- 


ralds, the judges, and the minſtrels, Fatty 
T 41 T „N martial 


number of ſpectators who repaired thither 
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profuſely. beſtowed in France on military 


to the tournaments, be ſurprized at ſuch 
 nnprefſicns: made on heart nr. 
e — n 
The Olympie Games, celebrated by Pindar 
with all the pomp of ſublime poetry, and 
the triumphs: of ancient Rome, do not 
exhibit a more glorious recompence. In 
one reſpect, Chivalry was ſuperior ; for it 
humbled not the vanquiſhed. Theſe bluſh- 
ad not to exalt the proweſs of the victor ; he 
might another time yield to their {kill ; 
and his bravery heightened, as it were, 
the glory of their defeat. Neither the-wif- 
had conceived any ſyſtem more noble; or 
more uſeful to form brave ger and 
defenders of e & Ry et 
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Tux hero, thus conducted into the pa- 
ace, was difarmed by the ladies, who 
cloathed him anew in rich habits; When 

he had taken ſome repoſe, they led him into 
the hall, where the prinee was waiting to 
feceive him, and cauſed him to fit down 
in the moſt honourable place at the feaſt, 
expoſed to the obſervation and admiration 
of the gueſts and the ſpeQators, and often 
ſerved by the ladies. Encireled with fo 
much glory, he would have required the N 
warning given to the ancient victors, 
Retember thou art mortal, if the pre- 
cepts of Chivalry had not taught him, 
that ſimplicity and modeſty alone gave a 
luſtre to victory; and if he had not been 
directed, from a child, to be the laſt who 
ſhould ſpeak high thüngs, and the firſt 
who ſhould do themto be mild among 
the aged, and ſtout among the brave 
and that he could never praiſe himſelf too 
little, or others too much. Lancelot de 
Lac deſcribes, in his romance, a young 
hero, ſeated at table between the King and 
the queen, ſo embarraſſed and timid, as 
LIB! „ not 


not to be able to look up, 'though he had 


juſt before won the prize, and had been 
en with glory i in a Rournaabte.! 120 

off aint bot ent 00 ee 
4 Tur ſame principles of 0 inſpired 
the knights, who were victors, with the 
kindeſt | attention to conſoles the van- 
quiſhed, and ſoften their concern. To- 


day (ſay they to thoſe who held out their 


hands to them in gratulation of their 
victory) fortune and the fate of arms, not 
my ſuperior valour, give me the advan- 
tage: to-morrow, perhaps, I may ſink un- 
der the ſtrokes of an enemy far leſs pow 
erful than ie 
10 

. ee of humanity, ns hs 
leflons of generoſity, ſo often repeated in 
the tournaments, were not forgotten, even 
in the fury of war, and amidſt the car- 
nage of battle the knights were as com- 
men after, as inflexible before r ö 


Tur F rench. add, the. Engliſh, rug 
but debating (as has been done) to which 
nation 
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nation Chivalry owes its origin, have ever 
uſed ſuch humanity and faith towards 
their priſoners, that they have been mu- 
tually the firmeſt ſupporters .« of its laws, 
and have perſevered in proving the ſpirit 
of them, when their neighbouring nations 
have given horrid examples of barbarity 
and treachery to their unhappy: priſoners. 
Olivier de la Marche, in his Memoirs, 
gives a pleaſing inſtance of generoſity in 
James de Lalain and Pietois; two knights, 
in 1450, who, in a combat on feot, hav- 
ing overthrown each other, were raiſed u p 
again by the affiſtants, and brought to the 
judges; who cauſed them to embrace, in 
ſign of peace; and When Lalain, from 
modeſty, would have ſent his bracelet to 
Pietois, according to the convention agreed 
on for the peace, Pietois declared, that 
having been overthrown as well as Lalain, 
he conſidered himſelf as equally obliged to 
give him his bracelet.” ” This new combat 
of politeneſs ended by faying no more 
abodt the bracelet, and by accepting From! 
» K 3 each 
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each other a much richer gift; for a ſtiict 
bond, of friendſhip was formed between 
theſe generous enemies. 
t en 10 en . 

— ; T'82. exploits of "the; different actots Mt; .. | 
the tournaments, their proweſs, their vi- 
gaur, and addreſs ; the adventures of the 
ancient knights, and the heroes who had 
eſtabliſhed the glory, of, the nation and of 
knighthood,, was the- ſubject of the con- 
verſations at and after the feaſts, They in- 
ſcribed, them in the public and authentio 
regiſters of the officers at arms; and they. 
were the matter of the poems, lays, and 
longs, ſung or recited. by the ladies, the 
young gentlewomen, and the minſtrels, 

who joined their voices herein with all. 

n of ame ee e 


n ee oy 7 nd — 
make mention of the regiſters, in Which 
the clerks inſcribed. the maryellous ad- 
ventures performed; and each knight was 
obliged: to relate thoſe he had gone thro- 

5 y to 
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to the cletk, charged with the keeping off 
theſe public ' regiſters, and to atteſt the 
truth of them on bath. Matthew de 
Couci, a graver authority, after an enu- 
meration of the vows made by the gueſts, 

at-the-hanquet given at Liſte, in 1453, 
adds, ** ſuch'were the vows: which were 
made to the ſaid king at arms of the 
regiſtered, as exactly as I might, aceord - 
ing to his ordonnance, which be had 
made, as he ſaid, according to, and by 
the ander which! had been . __ in 
Writing. v.29 f | 2 91D $f) 
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Ir. may be» reafanably ſuppoſed that 
mor ſolld monuments conveyed; ſome- 
times, to poſterity, the names af the vie- 
tors at the jouſts. Father Defrey, the 
continuator of Monſtrelet, informs us, 
that in memory of a ſolemn tournament, 
given by Charles the ' Eighth at Lyons, 
in 1495. three pillars of ſtone were erect- 
* * which were compoſed, in Latin 
9911 K 4 . verſe, 


| , 


might have ſeen in the apartments of the 
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verſe,” in a curious tile,” the angular 0 
tions of this grand jouſt, of which the 
1 King Charles the Eighth was the. 
PEE principal ſupporter. fr ng + dne 

Fug ic YA batt wRov t 20 nomman 


Tur ganies | that a curious ſpeRtitor: 


palace, at the end of tlie feaſts-which were: 
given after tlie tournaments, were leſs amuſe- 
ments of idleneſs, ory ruinous diverſions, 
than occaſions of exerciſingethe wit, the. 
ſkill,” che imagination, and the talents of 
thoſe preſent; for he might have obſerved: 
the ladies and the knights play at cheſs, 


(a game which is looked upon, with 


reaſon, as the rudiment of tactics, the 
moſt judicious and eaſt equivocal part of 
the military art): and if the ſaid ſpectator 
had lent his ear to the "diſcourſes of the 
ladies; he would have heard 'them animate 


the courage of their reſpective lovers by 


eulogies on thoſe knights, who had ap- 
peared in the jouſts with the greateſt eclat; 


| ah by the teſtimonies of eſteem and grati - 
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tude they moſt liberally beſtowed on thoſe 

their -beloved»ſervants, who had excelled: 
in valour. Tog inſpire alſo this love of 
glory, the ladies warmed their umbition by 
proverbs andi eouplets in their diſcourſes; 
as, Ile that would ſecure a horſe of gold, 
muſt firſt ſeize him by the bridle; & c. 
ont e 44d, e een io 
IN a converſation. that, paſſedo between 
the Chevalier Bayar d, and the Lady of 
Fluxas, as related in the old and ſcarco 
manuſcript of the Chevalier's hiſtorian, 
publiſhed by Theod. Godefroy, it is very 
nathing is impoſſible to the ardent and 
aſpiting mind. At theſe entertainments 
it was, that future ſcenes of honour and 
activity were ctntriyed and propoſed new 
prixes of merit, not only in the tourna- 
ments, but in the dangerous and bloody 
enterprizes of war; ſuch as the taking 
priſaters, gaining poſts. of, importance, 
ſcaliag walls, &c. In the hiſtory of John 
de Saintré, the lady to whom, he had 
given 


* 
821 


of her, — A knight of Bourbonnois, 


women, they preſſed him to engage in ſome 
whom he loved the beft; told him, chat ſne 


 Bnglifhmay. '© If I can beſo happy to tale 
| Ned te make good his promiſe j and, to 


them, among the priſoners he had gained, 
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given his heart, ' propoſed to him jouſts 
and combats againſt the Engliſh; believ« 
ing ſhe! could not give 2 greater proof of 
tenderneſk to her lover, than in ſhewing 
this lively intereſt in his glory. It was by 
this means, according to Froiſſart, a lady 
made trial whether her lover was worthy 


named Bonnelance, a valiant man in arms, 
gracious and loving, being at Montfer- 
rand in Auvergne, in great diverſion and 
pleafure with the ladies and young gentle 


exploit againſt the Engliſh. One of hem, 


ſhould like, of all things, to behold an 


alise (replied he) I will bring him to 
you. Some time after this, he was ena- 


the great delight of the ladies and the 
young gentle women, brought back to 


ſome Engliſhmen; and addreſſing himſelf 


to 
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to the lady who deſired an Englithmany 
© Here ate ſeveral (ſaid he) ; I will deave 
them all in this city under your care, 0 till 
they ſhall find thoſe who will pay their ran 
ſom, The ladies laughed, and eried Gram | 
| merci ;* and Bonnelanee turned this event 
into great revelry and delight; Wee 
wie lagues ſo pleaſant and ene, 
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oben hiſtorians! Have! Gn | "OY the 
deſire of glory was the ſole lots: 0 
Charles the. Seventh's union with the 
beautiful Agnes Sorel: it certainly oon 
trihuted to the forming of it. This was 
the principle of the tendernaſa ſhewn by 
the ladies to theſe knights; and an able 
ſyſtem of politics encouraged and con- 
firmed, in the latter, :theſe impreſſions, ſo 
well ſuited tg the ardour and elevation of 
their natural diſpoſitions. The ſongs of 
the gaſts, atehie vements, or military hiſ- 
tories, and other poems compoſed to oe 
lebrate the tournaments, ſpread abroad 
through all the courts in the world, and 
carried, on the ſwift wings of fame, the 


W Fan . 6 0 
name and glory of the victors; whrined:ath 


_ hearts// and excited the moſt noble emu- 
lation. This alſo was the great view 
of the romance writers and hiſtorians; 
and the preamble of every work, whether 
in proſe or verſe, compoſed at this time, 
s a proof that the ſame. ſpirit of glory, and 


martial enterprize, reigned; in all ranks 
and orders of the ſtate. Du Gueſclin, a 


pPriſoner of the Engliſh, relied, with rea- 


ſon, on the love that reigned in the hearts 


af the ladies for heroic virtuèes: Wlien be- 
ing made the arbiter of his own ranſom; 

he fixed it at an exceſſive ſum, the Prince 

of Wales amazed at his preſumption, aſked 
him by what means he Would ever be 


able to pay it I have friends (replied 


he); the kings of France and Caſtile will 


not fail me in my need 24 khow' a hün- 


a woman in France, now ſpinning at her 
. diſtaff, Who would not work her hands off 
be me out of en and if all the 

ohn omg} 10 | 91.7. © amiable 
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amiable ſpinners in France are employed 
to gain my liberty, do you think I ſhall 
temain much longer with you? Valour 
and virtue could alone inſpire ſuch aſſur- 
ance in a man, who, contrary to thebuſ: 
tom of noble knights, was the uglieſt 
man in France. In fact, his predictions 
were verified; and the Queen of England, 
wife of Edward the Third, was one of the 
firſt to contribute to the ranſom of this 
enemy of her nation: on which, . throw- 
ing himſelf at her feet, to teſtify his grati- 
tude, he ſaid, © I had till now believed I 
Was the uglieſt man in France; but, from 
this moment of your majeſty's high 
bounty, I ſhall begin to conceive great 
things of myſelf; and well I may, by ſo 
fair a hand thus enriched and honoured.” 

With this love of glory Alain Chartier 
was inſpired, in a poem, in which he 
introduces. four ladies, who are relating 
the different fate of their lovers, each of 
whom were at the bloody battle of Agin- 
court ; one was killed ; another made pri- 
ſoner 3 


-- = 


* 


ſoner ; the third was loſt in the battle, 
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and never heard of more; the fourth was 
ſafe, but he owed his ſafety to a ſhameful 
flight: Ah] woe is me! (ſaid the lady 
of this baſe knight) for having placed my 


affection on a coward I— he would have 


been dear to me dead, but alive he is my 
reproach l In this ſentiment the poet 
was the hiſtorian of the ſoul; for this 
magnanimity of ſpirit, and this eſtcem of 
courage, and ardour to ſupport it, were 
engraven on the tendereſt hearts; and were 
the rich fruits of ancient Chivalry, which 
burſt forth, and nouriſhed that multitude 
of heroes, who have eternized the 8 


ol the French nation. H rene 
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\ 
HE tournaments were only deviſed 
to keep in action the ſons of war, and 
particularly when, in the times of peace, 
they had no other employments for their 
courage. They were always dangerous, 
ind ſometimes fatal; many being cruſhed 
to death in the crowd, beſides thoſe who 
were killed in the combat. Fauchet fays, 
„Robert, Count of Clermont in Beau- 
voifiz, the ſon of St. Louis, and a firſt 
chief of the houſe, which is now called 
the Houſe of Bourbon, received, in one of 
theſe tournaments, ſo many blows with a 
mace, that he was never well through his 
Fife.” Raoul count d' Eu, conſtable of 
France, loſt his life, ſays St. Denys, 
in 1344, at the jouſts that were made 

en for 
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| for the marriage of Philip, the ſon of 


Philip de Valois. But the moſt bloody 
of the tournaments was that made at 
Nuys, in which, according to Philip 
Mouſkes, there were tourlcore an two 
knights, and as many ſquires, who were 


* * * 


Tux object of theſe games, juſſly 
called Schools of Proweſs, was the ſame 
As that of our camps in peace; they . were 
to form new warriors, and perfect the. old 
in the management of arms, and in mili- 
tary evolutions; for ſo they are called in 
the Hiſtory of Jeruſalem, written in 1177. 


In theſe: ſchools of war the maſters in- 
formed themſelves: of the talents of their 


pupils; kept up the habit of command; 


ſtudied, with more reflection and with leſs 


peril, the manœuvres to be formed againſt 


the enemy; and, While they applied 
themſelves to render theſe attempts more 
regular and more ſure, they tried to in- 
vent new flratagems of annoyance and 


defence. 
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defence. For addreſs and-'{kill were of 
more conſequence, in the jouſt, than 
ſtrength; and the moſt vigorous were of 
ten overthrown by the weakeſt, who poſ- 
ſeiſed the art of tilting, and knew the im- 
portance of the different ſtrokes aimed at 
the enemy, and to parry them in ſuch a 
manner, as not to loſe the equilibrium. 
Practice was, of all other things, the moſt 
neceſſary, to arrive at this perfection ; as 
is affirmed by end in dis * 
an ans Marquis, de Guaſt. 104 har 

On 2697 gd did not zwo bn 

Tur origin ofiche todradmbic is ge+ 
3 agreed to be in the eleventh cen» 
tury ; but they may be traced ftom the 
times in which war was regularly carried 
on, and reduced to principles of art. Their 
great object, which in their firſt eſtabliſh · 
ment was perfectly anſwered, was, to reſ- 
cue from idleneſs, and to inſpire and 
preſerve courage in time of peace. In a 


more extenſive view, they are to be con- 


ſidered as only weak images, and trivial eſ- 
L ſays, 


Story. They were alſo ſealed: by public 
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It was the enterpriaes of war, in the cru- 
ſades, that inſpired the moſt perſoct ar- 
dour, and which were announced and 
publiſhed with a pomp: and prepatation 
calculated to animate every warrior, Wh 


„28, which, religion, Ronour, and fore, 


Whether united or ſeparate, rendered 


equally irrevocable; and the generals 
and ſoldiers were engaged, h ſacred oaths 
and vows, from which there was no diſ- 


penfation, io ſhed every drop of their blood, 


rather than bettaꝝ or abandon, in anzi f̃tu -- 


ation WF _ e N 
Binge 141 (113 
— theſe ahi: were 
moſt ſerious, or only trials of tkill, -the 
knights. wore, in them, chains, or other 
badges, faſtened by the hands of the la- 
dies; who often granted them a kiſs; eſ- 
Ra" s 4 F pledge of omar 1 
Saintes 
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Stintré becken to have received 
from his miſtteſs. D abr 28 
ad woc ono log to agnix ot h/ 
Turns badges, which they never after 
ceiied to war, were the pledges of whar- 
ever enterprize they engaged ir; and 
which they ſwore, on theit knees, and on 
che goſpels, to futfil. © We'nilly trace the 
| origin of theſe chains, cotilfidertd' 4b the 
ibols of an engagement, t6'the time of 
acitus,” who late ſomething of the 
en kin ; 1 iche manners 'of the Ger- 
7" where, ſpeaking of the Cattes, he 
a. lee Intolbent debtors become the 
(ives' of theit eteditors, wearing chains 
as well as the other flaves ; only with this 
diftiiaion, that,” inſtead of ſeveral irons, 
they have only one fing of iron rom: 
thelr arm. The penitents, in the pilgti⸗ 
mages in which they devoted thethiſelves” 
equally debfors to the urch. wote ally 
chains, as a mark of their ſlavery ; and 
it was from them, no doubt, the knights 
took. the like, as a badge of their yows 
L 2 in 
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nh A. Poloneſe lord, faqs deln⸗ 

tre, who came to the court of France, 

wore two rings of gold, one below the 

elbow of his right arm, and the other 
aboye his inſtep, both of them faſtenec 
together by a gy chain of gold; 3 any 
theſe he wore, for the ſpace of five years, 
till he ; found a a knight or ſquire of arms, 
without; reproach, who, ſhould. unlooſe 
chem 3. to accompliſh. which the more 
honourab]y, . 2 he came to the court of 
France, where noble and, valiant knights, 
Were graciouſly x received. * The Abbé de 
Vertot relates, from the Memoirs of Pie- 
tele, that John de Bourbon, in 1417, to, 
avoid idleneſs, acquire glory, and obtain 
the grace of his lady, made 2. vow, with 
fixteen oth er, knights, and {quires of re- 
nown, to wear, for two years, every Sun 
day. on their left leg, a priſoper 8 ring 


% + = a 


(hat of the knights was to be gold, and 
the {quires filver) till they ſhould find 
the. fame | number of knights : and ſquires 
N | with. whom. to combat. : Olivier de la 
th 5 N | Marche 


.. 
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Marche relates the formalities obſerved at 
taking off theſe badges: Galiot,“ ſays 

he, in the engagements of horſe and 
foot at the court of Burgundy, propoſing 
himſelf to accept the challenge given by 
the lord of Ternant, he kneeled down be- 
fore the duke of Burgundy, requeſting of 
him leave and licence to touch the badge 
worn by the lord of Ternant. The good 
duke raiſed him up, and gave him per- 
miſſion. Galiot then aſked the king at 
arms, and the heralds, what was the 
cuſtom of the country?” ſaying,” that in 
his country, when the candidate wreſted 
the badge from his companion; the life 
of the one or the other muſt pay for it; 
but when he only touched it, it was for 
the honour of Chivalry.* They replied, 
such was their cuſtom alſo.” On which 
he advanced, and kneelin g low, he ſaid, 
Noble knight, I touch your badge; and 
with the will of God you ſhall help me 
to fulfil my wiſhes for your henour.” 
The lord of Ternant- thanked him very 
en L 3 humbly, . 
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humbly; and welcomed him to the feat 
of arms he deſired to.accomplith,” Thus 
we. {ee it was neceſſary to have the leave 
of the lord of the court where they re- 
ſided. Saintré having failed in this act 
of ſubmiſſion, the king faid, to him 
and his companions, -who came to him, 
after the combat, to aſk his permiſſion, 
My friends, you act like thoſe he 
diſpenſation.” He, granted them, how- 
ever, the badges Which the ladies, * 
Sandee e, bel: 20 chu 
nne | 57 2053 41 
Tun e of the tions — ut ary 
* vows, of a more particular kind: 
which conſiſted in viſiting ſeveral holy 
places 3 in depoſiting their arms, or thoſe 
of a vanquiſhed enemy, in the temples 
or monakeries ; / in, faſting, and other 
1 penitence. In the hiſtory of 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, it is recorded, 
that du Gueſclin, before he departed 
ä 4 a hours of er propoſed by an 
7 Engliſh- 


- . n 
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Engliſhman; heard maſs; and, when he 
ads making the offering at the altar, he 
alfo- offered to God the arms he . promiſed 
to uſe againſt the infidels, if he became 
victor. Soon after this, he had a chal. 
jenge to maintain -againſt another Eng- 
liſhman ; the Engliſhman, throwing down 
His gage of battle, ſwore he would ne- 
it. Bertrand, taking up the gage, vowed 
td eat only three ſops in wine; in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, till this combat 
Juſtify. the old romance writers ; and n- 
lighten ſome obſcure paſſages in _ 
ny other anciehe authors. orb | 
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lat vows; of which the following art 
eramples: James d' Endelde,” ſays 
Froiffart-in his hiſtory, had made 3 
vow, that, in the next battle in which the 
king of England, or either of his ſons, 
ſhonld appear, he would be the firſt af. 

4 ſiilant, 
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ſallant, the beſt warrior on their ſide, or 
that he would die in the attempt.” Du 


GBueſclin, being at the ſiege of Montcon- 


tour, ſwore never to tat meat, nor put off 
his cloaths, day or night, till be had 
taken the place; and his ſquire of ho- 
nour, at the ſiege of Breſſière, in Poitou, 
| promiſed. before God, to plant, that day, 
on the tower of the city, the banner of 
his maſter, which he carried, crying, 
Du Gueſelin! Du Gueſclin !“ or to 
die in the attempt. The ſame hiſtory 
reports, that the beſieged made vows. to 
ent all their beaſts, and, as their laſt re- 
ſource, to eat one another, in the rage of 
hunger, rather than yield the town; 
while the beſiegers, on their part, ſwore 
to maintain the ſiege through their lives; 
and die in battle, or take the place by the 
force of aſſault. The moſt. extraordinary 
of theſe vows, was that of the peacock, or 
pheaſant, made by the knight on the bird, 
as will be preſently related. Theſe noble 
Eur for ſo they Wit tiled, perfectly 


repreſented 


ona 4 
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repreſented, by the brightneſs and variety 
of their colours, the majeſty of their 

kings, and the ſuperb veſtments with 
which they were: adorned, - when they 
held their pleniary or full-courts,; 
. i encid Eon garen 


Tux old romancers obſerve, that the 


peacock and pheaſant were, as well ag 


veniſon, the particular food of 'brave and 
gallant knights. Gaſton, the fifth of 
that name,” ſays Favin, “ who had been 
created a peer of Frauce by 'Chatles the 
Seventh, betrothed'to the daughter of that 
prince, Magdalen of France, and adorned 
with the order of the Star, determined to 
celebrate theſe accumulated honours by a 
magnificent feaſt, given at Tours, in 1458, 
to be followed by jouſts, which he or- 
dered to be publiſſied abroad. This ban. 
quet was compoſed: of five ſervices, and 
ſeven entremets, or ſmall plates of dainties, 
uſually ſerved at the tables of the great, 
juſt before the fruit. In one of "theſe 
3 brought, in a large veſſel, a 


peacock 
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1378, to the king of the Romans. The 
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the arms of the queen of France; and 
round - the veſſel were ranged various 


| all the princefles and ladies uf the edurt; 


who were very proud of this honour ſhewn | 
them by the Count de Foix: and fo mag- 


niſicent was this fenſt, that it appeared an 


earthly. paradiſe. Theſe entremets were 
firſt deviſed to oecupy the: gueſts in the 
interval between the gfand ſervices. They 
were exhibited before the reign of St. 
Louis, at the marriage of his brother Ro- 
bert, at Compiegne, in 1237 and by 
Charles the Fifth, at à feaſt he gave, in 


remains of this ancient magniſicence, 
ſays De Thou, were ſeen at the marriage 
of the prince of Navarre, in 1572, with 
the fiſter of the king; and at another feaſt, 
which the queen gave, the following year, 
to the duke of Anjou, king of Poland: 
and a taſte for theſe ancient pleaſures was 
Preſerved, at Florence, to the year 460, 
N at 


, = 
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at the banquet given, in that city, for the 
— Pe a7 01 | 
the Fourth, 8 3 480120 39 dra 


Tun please ut the fine birds pre · 
ſented at theſe ſplendid entertainments, 
wus conſidered, by the ladies in Provence; 
as the richeſt ornament with which they 
could decorate the Troubadour, Who C 
lebrated their praiſe : the feathers were 
interwoven in the crown, giver as à re- 
compence for the poetic: talents, he con- 
ſecrated to the celebration of valour and 
of gallantry : and a'figure of the peacock 
was the prize of the knights themſelves. 
At a feaſt, - given for the peace made in 
1659, by the city of Marſeilles, the 
Troubadours,” ſays father; Meneſtrier, 
% came crowned with peacacks: feathers, 
which had been formally devoted to them 
by the ladies of Provence. The eyes, re- 
preſented in their plumage, expreſſed the 
attention of all the world to theſe Trou- 
badours. Pope Paul the Third ſent to 
Y 90111 ' king 
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king Pepin a conſecrated ſword; and ac- 
companiod it wich a mantle interwovery 
with the peacock's feathers. 


Bux the higheſt glory of this bird, was | 
the moſt ſingular vow made on it, which 
The day on which the knights were to 
take their. ſolemn vows, a peacock or 
pheaſant, ſometimes: roaſted, but always 
dreſſed and garniſhed out with its fineſt 
feathert, was brought in, with great dig - 
nity, by the ladies, or the young gentle- 
women, in a large gold or ſilver veſſel, 1 
ſttme midſt of à numerous company of 
= aſſembled knights. They / preſented: this 
 $ diſh to cach knight, who made his vow 
"2 den the bird; after which, they carried it 
back, and placed it on a table, to be 
diſtributed among the aſſiſtants. The 
ſeill of the perſon, who carved it, conſiſted 
in dividing the parts ſo nicely, that all 
Preſent might have a ſhare. In the ro- 
nance of Lancelot de Lac, there is a great 
8 2 | eulogy 
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eulogy given i King ;Axtus,, fon having 
carved the peacock, at the round table, ſo 
much to the ſatis faction of a hundred and 


fifty, knights, ſeated at the feaſt, that they 
were all content With the, ſhare afligned. 
them. dye ae n v1 19t00 on 
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2 Tur 1 romanoers, who wrote. on 
this Gogular yoy-, inform us, that the 
ladies, or young gentlewomen, after pre- 

eating the bird to | every, ae baſs, 


Kay, in this ceremony, and. to, direct 
the peacock. to that knight whom he. ef. 
teemed the braveſt; which being. done, 

| the knight elected cut up. the bird, and 

diſtributed it in bis fight... So high a pre- 

ference beſtowed. on: eminent. valour Was | 
not. aocepted, till after a long and modeſt 
reſiſtance, and confeſſing themſelves the 
leaſt worthy of this honour 2, in the ſame. 
manner as the knights, admitted into the. 
er, of the Holy: Ghoſt, PSP: they 
dy go anon bel .: bat ©. (Were; 
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were-whislly. anden of ſe — 2 
Aſtiadi nn — 
big batbnud d io toiBeternet 5 5 or doum 
ur lecbunt of Ke Ui eefernoty 
which paſſed at Lifle, alſb, in 1453; off 
the conferring this order, at the court of 
Philip, the good duke of Burgundy, i is too 
curious to be omitted. It was exhibited 
rip6n* otcafich of the criiflle* againft the 
Turks, when the corrquelt of the eaſtern 
_ eniijpire e 46camphithed, by the taking 
ol Conſtaßtinöple; and is fers deſcribed 
by Matthew de Conc,” nd Olivier de ta 
Marche, who were at this feaſt The 
neceſiry"tithe' for the eee eo 
arrival uf the knights, is paſſed in 
ſevetaF fekte given” 60 the ptinelpaf 
— Was that of che 
duke fl Cleves, when they proctdirt-" 
6d dhe baiquet' of his uncle the duke of 
Burgundy which, decording © the ans 
ict euſtomz was to be given eighteen” 
days from that! time. The proclamation 
was thus made: A lady, mounting on the 
$574 table 
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table where the duke of Burgundy was | 
rated, by a ſten made for that ;purpolſe, 
knected'dawn: before him, and placed of 
the head of that prince, a chaplet, or crown 
of flowers : from hende the cuſtom of of 
terihg, at balls, à noſegay to the perſoh 
who, is to. give the next” entertairiment. 
When the eighteen days were paſſed, = 
duke of / Burgundy drew together hits 
whole court, and the nobility of his dif. 
Krent/ ſtates, . to his banquet, Which was 
the annunciation of the high myſteries of 
religion and of knighthood: When, if the 
magnificence/ of the prince wis admired 
im the multitude and abundance of the 
ſervices; it was ſtill more conſpicuous in 


tremets, or Curious: and dainty diſhes; 
bioughb in between the ſervices and the 
fruits3'-by which the feaſt was rendered 
* more-pompous: and amuſing. There aps 


peared; in the hall; divers decorations; ma- 


chines, ügures of men, and extraordinary 
n trees, mountains, - rivers, and 4 
oel . ſea, 


the elegant ſpectaclos diſplayed in the en- | 
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ſea, wich veſſels on itt all theſt objefts 
ere intermixed with: perſonages, with 
birds, and other living animals, who were 
| in motion in the hall, or on the great 
table, and repreſented the actions relative 
tt the deſign the duke had formed; which 
Was, to exhibit the feaſts of the palace of 
Alcine, in the ancient court of France. 
Ati is aſtoniſhing to conceive what muſt 
have been the extent of the hall, which 
Containetl. ſq ſpacious a table, or rather ſo 
vaſt a theatre with the ground neceſſaty 
© For eden, of ſo many muchines and 
| of the arp the crowd. of ſpectators. 
In the midſt of this ſpectacle entered ſud- 
denly a giant, armed in the ancient man- 
ner of a Moor of Grenada; he led an ele- 
phant, who carried a. caſtle on his back, 
in which was a lady, bathed in tears, and 
dreſſed in long mourning: habits, as a nun, 
or devotee to the cloyſter. - When nes 
came into the hall, nd Was in the n 


/ 
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three ſtanzas, which commanded the gi- 
ant to ſtop; but he, looking on her with 
a fixed eye, continued his march till he 
came to the table of the duke. At chat 


moment the captive lady, who repreſented 


Religion, made a long complaint, in verſe, 
on the .calamities ſhe. ſuffered from the 
- tyranny of the infidels; and reproached 


the lukewarmneſs of thoſe, who ought: to 


have ſuceoured and delivered her. When 
this lamentation was over, the king at 
arms, of the order of the Golden Fleece, 


preceded by a long file of officers at arms, 
and carrying on his head a pheaſant alive, 


which was ornamented with a golden collar, 
enriched with pearls and precious ſtones, 
advanced towards the duke of Burgundy, 
and preſented to him two young ladies; 
the one of whom was Yolande, the natural 
daughter of that prince; and the other, 
Iſabel of Neufchatel, daughter of the 
lord de Montaigu; each accom panied by 


da knight of the Golden Fleece. At the ſame 


M r 
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titne, the king at arms offered to the dulte 
the bird he carried, in the name of theſe 
ladies; Who recommended themſelves to 
the protection of their ſovereign, in ebn- 
fotmity th thountient cute, csu vnd 
to Which, in thegreat feaſts and noble d- 
ſemblies, they preſented to the prinevs, 
lords, and noble ladies, a peacock,” or ſome 
other royal bird, on which to make vos 
ſerviceable to thoſe ladies who ſhould im- 
plore their aſſiſtance. The duke, after 
having attentively liſtened to the petition 
of the king at arms, returned a billet, 
Which was read aloud, and began in theſe 
words: I vow to God my Creator, and 
to the glorious Virgin his mother; and 
after theſe to the ladies and the pheaſants, 
c.“ It further contained ſolemn pro- 
miſes (the grand intent of this allegorical 
exhibition) to carry the war amongſt the 
infidels, for the defence of the oppreſſed 
church, and that caſtle; in which this ſin- 
gular ceremony was repreſentt. 
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„Taz vow made by the duke {fays 
Olivier de la Marche) was the ſignal af all 
the other vows; each of which had an 
view, che proving their courage againſt 
the Turks ; and ſome arbitrary penance 
was added, as, to abſtain from wine an 
meat on certain days, not to ſleep in a hed, 
not to eat on a table- oloth, to wear ſhirts 
of hair or armour nent abe fein- K. _ 
_ 4 ng gary es 15 

OY 


denn A vows oth 


ws by a new ſpectacle. A lady, dreſſed 
in white, in the habit of a nun, bearing 


on her ſhoulder a ſcroll, on which was 
written, Grace of God, in Jetters of 
gold, came to thank the aſſembly; and 
preſenteil twelve ladies, conducted hy a 
many knights. Theſe ladies repreſented dif- 
ferent virtues; the name of each, every lady 
carried alſo on her ſhoulder, marked on a 


dillet or brevet j; and: that they were ito che 


of this expedition, to inſure , its :ſaceals. 
e ee e one after 
M 2 the 
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the other in their brevet to Grace 
bf God; who read them, and recited at the 
end of each, in a couplet of eight verſes; 
the names of the ladies; which were, 
Faith; Juſtice, Charity, Reaſon; Prudence, 
Temperance, Strength, Truth, Liberality, 
Diligence, Hope, Valour; all which were 
to expreſs the virtues" neceſſary to à true 
and perfect knight. Theſe ceremonies 
over, they all began to dance in figures, 
and were ſumptuouſly feaſted; and with 
Theſe" allegorical and magnificent” enter- 
th" ended this” peed and” joyful 
Sedpp>d * 9; u (92: nt 
28W 112 tad abt ares 1 £1 
| 6 dude were ages in which men had 
need of ſenſible objects to roufe their 
acklhity; and to move and excite them 
to worthy actions; and perhaps there is 
Wo period in whieh they have not, in ſonie 
meafure; been found neceſſary. The fkill 
and judgment is ſhewn in making uſe 6f 
the -means, and fixing on ſuch entettain- 


ments, 10 er rr and promote the 
20 8 NM cauſe 
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eauſe of virtue and religion, as are beſt 
adapted to the ſpirit of the times, and the 
character of the nation wherein they are 

exhibited. Such were the train of cere- 
monies. we have juſt recited. They were 
the neceſſary ſpur to animate the knights, 
who: would otherwiſe have been diſcou- 
raged by the miſeries of the cruſades, and 
the vaſt conqueſts of the Turks. The ra- 
pid march of theſe brave knights towards 
the country of the infidels, though parti- 
cular cauſes: defeated. their project, was a 
proof of that ardour, for which they were 
ſo ae renowned. M ede 


fy om the. po of ery N of. 
ee were made in theſe military expe- 
ditions than in times of peace) the ſword. 
was preſented, by the handle, to the prince, 
or, the general, by whom the hanour was 
ta be conferred; and this was all the 
ceremonial, Poſſibly, an acknowledged 
valour was a ſufficient title; and this. 
kind of kaighthoos gave only the rights 
220062111; M 3 and - 
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and privileges attached 40 the perſon, but 
1 not thoſe which paſſed, in general progreſ- 
3 isn, from father to ſon; and here was cer- 

| _ tainly no oath required. There was never 


4M any important event in war, which was 
q got either preceded or followed by a pro- 
[ motion of knights. The entry of armies, 
| or the diſembark ing of fleets, into the 
= country of the enemy; the marches; the 
retreats; the parties ſent on ſcouts; the 
| Paſſages over bridges and rivers; the at- 
tack and defence of places, of their ſub- 
| urbs, pallifadoes, barriers, caſtles, towers, 
or platforms, in the midſt of a caſtle; 
fallies, ambuſcades, encounters, and battles 
on land and on ſea;—all theſe circumſtahces 
of war raifed continually to the ſtate new 
defenders, under the title of knights; 
which was granted them as a reward for 
their, defire to fpill their. blood in defence 
ef their country, or for having thus 
| bravely engaged in its eauſe.—Proiffart, 
ho gives many inſtances of theſe promo- 
* remarks, that, at the attack of the 
. es Bow * 
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palliſadoss of Paris, by the King of Eng- 
land, in 1359, he would have thus ho- 
noured his body- ſquire, Colart d Auber- 
thicourt; but the latter excuſed himſelf, 
ſaying, that he could not find his helmet; 
which was an eſſential piece of atmout in 
theſe promotions. At the ſiege of Bourges, 
in 1412, there were made five hundrec 
knights; and alſo by the Engliſh, in 1333. 

in the fleet which was ſetting fail to attack 
the city of Cayant.— The admiral, who 
| commanded the fleet in 1588, made many 
knights, to reward thoſe who had moſt 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves: in the engage- 
ment againſt the fleet of Philip: 


Ix would be difficult to decide, what 

promotions have produced the greateſt 
feats in war; whether thoſe which pre- 
ceded the combats, or thoſe which fol- 
lowed them ; though the latter were held 
in greater repute in the time of Btan- 
tome. The following inſtances will prove 
* exceffive glory attached to theſę mili- 
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tary promotions, and the ardour the vie 
of mon inſpired, | Nis 


1 king of England, at the battle 
of Creſſy, in 1 346, being preſſed to ſend an 
immediate ſuccour to his ſon, the prince of 
Wales, who was only fourteen years old, 
and who was then in the battle, furroynded 
on all fides,—** Is he then dead (replied the 
king) or overthrown, or ſo much wound- 
ed, that he can no longer defend himſelf?” 
They replied, that the young prince yet 
lived, but that he was in the moſt immi- 
nent danger.” . Return then (ſaid the 
king) to him, and to thoſe who have ſent 
you; and tell them, from me, that I charge 
them to ſend to me, on no adventure that 
may happen, while my ſon is alive: and 
tell them, my commands are, that they let 
the young man obtain the honour of his 
ſpurs [he had juſt received theſe; as badges 


of -knighthood] ; for I will (added he) if 
God permit, let the day be his, and the 
| honour- wholly his own.'' Thoſe who 
obtained the ſpurs of knighthood, before 

ow” | N 
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hs battle begun, were generally placed in 
the firſt line, to give them the opportu- 
nity of juſtifying = 13 a, 
1 n. an 


* = 2 5 , x ta * 


1 is a fins a of intrepidlty 
given in the hiſtory of Boucicaut's life, 


who, being not paſt childhood, but inured 
to labours, when he followed Charles the 


Sixth, in the war againſt the Flemings, 
was made a knight by the duke of 


Bourbon, in whoſe company he was 
en rolled. At the battle of Roſebeck 


| (lays the hiſtorian) the young Boucicaut 


would meaſure his ſword with a great fat 


Fleming. As he was levelling a ſtroke at 


him with his axe, which he held with both 
his hands, the Fleming, ſeeing him to be 
a child, and judging of him by his ſize ©. 
only, ſneered at him, ſaying, as he beat the ©, 
axe out of his hands, Go, infant, go and | 
ſuck! The French want men, indeed, 
when they bring ſuch children to battle 


The young boy, becoming furious by the 
_ Joſs 
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aus to, battle; honours poſſeſſed: not al- 
N e ſame effects as ha- 
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laſs of: his weapon, glides, under the arm 
of the giant, and, drawing his dagger, 
plunges it into his fide, maugre his cui- 
raſs, and leaves him extended on, the 
ground. Do the infants of thy coun- 
try (retorted Boueicaut) amuſe them- 


faves with ſuch paſtimes as theſe ?” ry 


With this anecdote. may be compared 


Abbe Du Bos; who, at fixteen years of age, 
made an Albanian giant priſoner, and then 
gave him a challenge, to prove his cou- 
rage point to point, and conquered him 


TT” wy other aſſiſtance. 


- I the year e ebe WAS ; grant: 
ed by the duke of Guiſe, with other fa- 


bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the batile - 


of 'Renti. It was thought, however, by 


the: ableſt - politicians, that knighthood 


{heuld be-conferred after, and not previ- 


" Nours 
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nours deſired: and ſometimes s battle de- 
ſigned was not giver ;. aa it happened at 


Vironfofle, in 1339. The armies were in 


preſence of each other, and even ready ta 
charge: on this, they made ſume knights 3 
and then ſeparated without any engage 
ment. A hare, which ran acroſs the 
field, during theſe tranſactions, gave theſe 
knights, by way of derifion, the title or 
ene * F nnen 5 


_- BRANTOME always prefers the knights 
hood conferred after battle to that given 


before. Having related the fervices that 
the Baſtard of Bourbon rendered to Lewis 
the Eleventh, he mentions the rage he 
was in, on being called by the king to 
make ſome knights, when he was juſt 
ready to charge the enemy: he eried out, 
* Sire! Sire! advance ! it is now no time 
to amuſe yourſelf in making of knights 
behold the enemy —let us employ our- 
ſelves with them!“ And Monſ. Sanſae 
fays, that thoſe who wiſhed for this ho- 

| 448 3 WP a nour 
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nour before battle, were r led 


their king or general, who promiſed it, 


ſhould die in the engagement, or they them · 
ſelves without it. This ambitious ceremony 
is not now practiſed; for whether the ſoldier 


ö dies valiantly, or ſurvives honourably, he is 
as highly eſteemed as if he had received this 


dignity: and it has happened, that many, 


vrho have had it before battle, inſtead of 
fighting valiantly, have done nothing, or 
run away and their knighthood was finely 


beſtowed! The braveſt have, indeed, chio- 
ſen knighthood after battle; as Francis 
the Firſt, ho received it after the battle 
with the Swiſs; from the brave Bayard; 


and M. de Thavanes, after the battle of 
Renti; who was not only made a knight 


of honour, but wh the nnn _ 

gk One St 581 fl Ur rhe | 
ol! on 11 1 ne bz 1 11 12242. 
* Tur i eee that ittended 
theſe military promotions, rendered them 
very frequent and very numerous. At the 


ſiege af one place only, in the reign of 


100 - Charles 


Aver CAA. wh 


were made; and till more in the reign of 
Charles the Seventh; a reign fruitful of 
events. When the French recovered from 


the Engliſh the places they had uſurped, 


it was added to the articles of -capitulas 


tion, ©* that if, in a. time ſpecified, there 
eame an army to defend the place, they 


ſhould be obliged to give battle, and the 
place ſhould remain to the victors. Theſe 
capitulations continued to the ge of 
Lewis tho hugs ap och n 
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Tux inhabitants of Seulis, beläge by 
the Leaguers, imitated, in 1589, the oſten- 
tation of the ancient knights. Cannon be- 
ing brought to force them to ſurrender, 
they were ſeen running on the ramparts, 
and preparing for battle. What occa- 
ſion is there for cannon (ſaid they) to ruin 
our fortifications ? we are ourſelves ready 


to pull down our walls, if you will -only - 


promiſe to attack us. Villars, in the 


m | " . 8 * 7 "'. - : 4 
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hatghtineſs, on the attacks male by he 
royallſts, in 1; 9a, againſt the city of 
Rouen, here he commanded. He gave a 
tournament without the gates of the city; 
and propoſed prizes, as if it had been n 


| time of peace: meaning, by eren 
e his enemies. 1 n 1 


cl Irs to:Chivalry that the Fresch owe 
ahe recovery;of;their provinces. Never was 
che glory of the French-nawe carried bigh- 
er, than in thoſe times When it was moſt 
 - honoured. In a diſcourſe, pronounced be- 
fore Henry the Third, in 1588, this glo- 
rious teſtimony was rendered to the French 
egen by pot. e dann 
"Noa: 10 en 0 . 
-mins, ' beheld their champions, even in the 
- time of peace and: truee, take arms againſt 
each other: not to attack or defend towns 
or provinces, but ſtom a more intereſting 
motive; to maintain the pre- eminence of 
valour, without ceaſing diſputed between 
Abe to nations. Theſe duels, or ſingle 
combats, 


Axevent CAE RT. af; 


combuts, between the Prench knights 
und the Enpliſh, dr the Portugueſe, (ua, 
abufitig the pretext of combiting for the 
honour of the ladies, "took part 'withithic 
fo mer) were often terminatedItoitheude 
vuntage of the Rrench, and always doch | 
Wee e pe eee ac: W. | 


eee eee 
of Orleans, returning from their victory, 
in 1s, made cfteir entry intoPÞatis;drefled 
in white. The lord of Clare, recomduct- 
ing into England, in 1389, the lord of 
Couttenai, who had jouſted one turm only 
Agafaſt Gui de la Trimouille, diſſembled 
his anger at the injutious obſervations che 
Engliſhman made againſt the Chivalry bf 
the French. He had forborne to anſwer 
them, in the fear he might violate the 
ſafeguard which had been committed 0 
him; but they were impreſſed upon his 
heart; and, when he had toeſtored the 
ſtranger fafe to the Eugliſh land, he 
wought there was no reaſon ſor keeping 


® I 
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fair with him any longer. He therefore 


repaid, with intereſt, the affront he had 
received; fought the Engliſhman with a 


ſſhnarp ſword; pierced his ſhoulder, and 
threw him to the earth. But, inſtead of 
/ theoglory/which he expected to acquire 


for this action, he was, on his return to 
France, put into priſon, by the deciſion of 


| the/Cobſtable/and the Marhals of France, 


for having jouſted without the permiſſion 


tof the King; and, above all, againſt a 


ſtranger, the ſafety of whoſe perſon had 
bern intruſted to his care: and he would 


dave ſuffored baniſhment for his crime, if 


the lords and the ladies had not obtained 
the remiſſion of a fault they could not 
W ee amt dem tic] igen 
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oof the King for theſe encounters, was not 
always ſtrictly adhered to, eſpecially; in 
latter times. In 1409, a great Engliſh lord, / 


called Cornwall, having paſſed into France, 
— ſafe * to Fun for the loye 


UE | of 
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of his lady, found a knight ready to en- 
gage with him in this proof of love; ij 
when, juſt as they were on the point of | 
beginning the combat, they were ſepa- | 
rated by order of the King; who, at the 
ſame time; made a law, which forbade 

any, in future, from being received into 

the kingdom of France, to engage in any a6 
feat of arms, or in any battle, unleſs he 


had the badge of permiſſion from the King | 
of France, or the court of parliament; | 1 
A SINGULAR/proof of this ardour for | 


glory happened in 1414. Twenty brave 4 
knights, of illuſtrious birth, eame from | 

Portugal, with a magnificent equipage, to 
ſupplicate the King of Franee, that he | 
would permit them to prove the valour of © 
ſo many French knights, either in duel, 1 
men againſt men, or in engagements of an | 
equal number; on condition that the vie- 
tor ſhould kill the vanquiſhed, if he did 
not freely ſurrender. They ſaid they had 
ſworn this among themſelves : and though 
the wiſeſt people thought that there was 


n ne ans” CO II In wth. —_—__ —— —„—-4 
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not more. Fortunate againſt a ſquire of 
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the more oruelty in this challenge; as it was 
| lighting» up diſcord between people who 


had no cauſe of hatred, it was not poſ- 
fible to turn them from their purpoſe z and 
it was as difficult for the King of France 
to refuſe his nation the honour of cooling 
the blood of thoſe, who would otherwiſe 


have eternally vaunted their courage, and 


the cowardice of the French. 80 ardent 
were the French knights to prove 
their courage, that they told the king, 
but with a polite gallantry of manner, 
that if the devil himfelf was to come 


from hell to make ſuch a challenge, there 


would be people enough in their kingdom 
who would engage with him. Their re- 
queſt was granted. But though the Por- 
tugueſe, in this conteſt, ſhewed much ex - 
perience and great valour, the French 
gained the day. Another Portugueſe was 


Bretagne, who, in a combat which laſted 
in hour and a half, with heavy Blows ef 
a dead and ſuch n ſhowers of 
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bloody ſtrokes, as were tertible to behold; 
had never once lifted up his viſor to take 
breath for a moment. And ſeveral other 
Portugueſe were defeated, which (ſays 
the hiſtorian of the reigns of Charles the 
Sixth and Seventh) a little humbled cor 
arrogance of that nation: J 


I0o theſe combats might be added 
thoſe which were propoſed in the diverſe 
factions, which have too often divided 
the French nation and its princes, the 
Orleanois, the Burgundians, the Armag- 
nacs, and the Royaliſts; with that cele- 
brated challenge, in 1590, after the raiſing 
of the ſiege of Paris, which Henry the 
Fourth offered, by a herald, to the Duke 
de Mayenne, to determine their quarrel ; 
that a deciſive engagement might at once 
end the calamities of France- | 
Tux combats related above, eſtabliſhed 
the fame of thoſe: particular knights only 


who! engaged in them. It is how tithe to 
bt N 2 view 
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view the common efforts of the whole 
body of knights, for the honour and de- 
fence of the ſtate: and, inſtead of en- 
larging on the moſt glorious periods of 
the French hiſtory, it may be proper 
to ſelect the unfortunate events which 
happened i in the reigns of King John and 
of the three Charles's his ſucceſſors; as 
they would probably be choſen by the 
enemies of France, to prove their ſupe- 
riority over that nation; which would 
perhaps have never been conquered, if it 
had not believed itſelf invincible, and diſ- 
dained that prudence and wiſdom which 
are no leſs neceſſary in war than in coun- 
1 | 4 | 


King Jo continued a long time 
priſoner, with ſeveral princes of the blood. 
The members of the ſtate, ſeparated from 
their head, remained almoſt inactive, or 
divided amongſt each other; and made a 
weak reſiſtance to the common enemy: in 
fine, ul things ſeemed to threaten the total 

JETS, SY . 1 1 a ea” 
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ruin of Chivalry. A faction, known by 
the name of La Jacquerie, fi rmed itſelf in 
the Beauvois, extended through the pro- 
vinces, and leagued together to give the 
laſt ſtroke to this illuſtrious body. More 
than a hundred thouſand peaſants, armed, 
reſolved to exterminate: the nobility, to 
ravage the lands, to burn the caſtles, and 
to maſſacre the knights, the ſquires, and, 
above all, the ' gentry, without ſparing 
either women or children. Their body ac- 
cumulated as they ſpread over the coun- 
try; and to ſignalize their inveterate ha- 
tred againſt the nobles, and, as it were, to 
inſult the tenderneſs and humanity of 
Chivalry, they extolled as a virtue the 
moſt brutal ferocity, and the moſt bar- 
barous inhumanity. The Ducheſs of Nor- 
mandy, the wife of the Regent, the Du- 
cheſs of Orleans, and three hundred la- 
dies and young gentlewomen, were at 
Meaux, with the Duke of Orleans, in the 
utmoſt terror for their ſituation. Some 
detachments of theſe. madmen, joined by 
| N 3 others, 
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others, who flocked to them daily. from 
Paris and its environs, thought them- 
ſelves ſure of. diyiding a ſpoil, which it 
ſeemed impoſlible to prevent their ſcizing, 
The inhabitants bad. opened their gates ; 
and, in concert with the faction, had re- 


duced theſe, noble ladies, and their train, 


to refuge themſelves in the frontier of 


Meaux (a part ſeparated, from the reſt of 


the town by the river Marne). The danger 
was extreme z there was no excels, which 
might not be dreaded from this furious 
banditti, whom nothing intimidated; and 
by whom nothing was reſpected. The 
Count de Foix, and the Captal of Buch, 
who, juſt at this criſis, returned from the 
cruſade of Pruſſia, learned theſe fatal ac- 
counts at Chalons. Though they had only 


ſixty lances (that is to ſay, fixty knights) 


and their ordinary retinue, they. immedi- 
ately. took the reſolution to go and join 
themſelves to the ſmall number of thoſe, 
who defended the fortreſs of Meaux. The 
honour. of the ladies, ſo expoſed, did not 


permit 
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permit the Count de Foix to reſlet᷑t on the 
danger; nor the Captal of Buch to re- 
member that he was ah Engliſhman. With 


heroie ardour he took advan tage of the 


liberty, which the truce hetwern France 
and England gave:thim;: to follo / thoſe 
inelinatians of beart, which, in rave 
knights, wert more powerful than national 
enmity. Thefe valiant: officers. had no 
ſooner joined the Buke of Orlcuns : than 
the Jacquiers collected toget lier diſ- 
poſing thernſelves ſoſ as to mae anb com- 
mon effort to teap the fruits of thew evimes, 
and: fulfil: the meaſure of then wicked 
neſs. Theſe brave knights and theit train 
had no other apparent reſoutde : but inevi- 
table death; nor any other ramparts tc 
-Oppoſc to theo rebeſd, thah the banner o 
the Duke of Orleans, that of the Cbunt 
de Foix, and tlie pennon, or ſtandard, 


of the Captal of Buchen With any 


this defence, tliey open tlie gates und 
march intrepidly to the enemy On the 

ban view. of r paul 
90 n ſeizec 
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ſeized the troops of La Jacquerie; the 
knights made day ſhine through their 
ttrembling ranks; killed ſeven | thouſand 
men on the ſpot; and returned triumphant 
to the ladies; whom they had ſo gloriouſſy 
ſaved from deſtruction. Memorable day! 
day equally renowned for the heroes and 
the ladies, whoſe power had infuſed ſuch 
courage, and produced ſuch ſhining ex- 
plbits of valour.—Enguerrand de Couci 
- purſued, on all ſides, the ſcattered re- 
-mainder of theſe robbers. and compleated 
the extermination of a faction, which had 
ſworn the deſtruction of all the French 
nobility, and conſequently - _ ruin of 
* ee 8189qs 19470, 24 had 
e Jog : 0343 gilde: 
| SR Fr Fifth;- convinced vfl che 
N and importance of Chivalry, by the 
experience he had of it; during his re- 
gency, did not, when he mounted the 
thrane, neglect an inſtitution ſo capable 
»of advanoing the great objects of his po- 
icy. His orders, eee i by the brave 
Dl * V Du 
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Du Gueſelin,-revived i in the nobility, and 
in their armies,” the ancient ſpirit and diſ- 
cipline; and this 'pririce ſo6h proved the 
advantage of ſuch a well regulated militia. 
He was hereby enabled to ſend "ſeveral ar- 
mies into the different provinces of his 
kingdom, the whole of which was indeed 
2 field of battle; fo great was the multi- 
tude of enemies with which he was ſur- 
rounded while he himſelf remained in 
the center, directing t the different raove- 
ments of this vaſt body: and, being the 
ſoul of all their actions, his conduct met 
with the reward it merited; for, in a few 
campaigns, he left to his e enemies only a 
hamlet, or ſingle poſt, in that Vaſt terti- 
tory, of which they had been the maſters. 


Chivalry, thus "revived with luſtre and 
-prutdenice;” reſtored to the French what 


1 had cauſed them to >loſe, 4 


Ie the French knights thing 3 
fied their courage in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth; and delivered France from its 
«(6x4 x! | "Re" * 


fals; attacked, broke, and put to flight the 
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eee they acquired no lefs honour, 
in the beginning of the reign of Char les 
the Sixth, by their vigilance and activity 
in preventing the misfortunes with which 
the ſtate was-threatened.: which will. be 


_ eafily ſeen, if we reflect on the ſituation of 


mounted: the throne. The Ghentois, or 


pPeaple of Ghent, who, were formidable 
for their multitude and their fury, armed 


againſt the Count of Flanders, their liege 
lord, whoſe ſuzerain, or lord paramount, 
was the King of Fran; and they ſtrength- 


ened themfelyes by an alliance with the 
King of England, promiſing to aid him 
In his chimerical rights over the empire 


of France, Charles, ſupported by, his 
knights, flew to the aſſiſtanee of his ua 


enemy, with the ſlaughter of ix-and-twen- 
0 aten men left 9000 on the mo. 


><. 41 
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| miſed a peaceful rergn ; and inſured that 


affection 
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affoction to the prince, which is the never · 
failing pledge of his proſperity. Never 
theleſs, the diviſion among the French 
princes, arming one againſt another during 
the dreadful malady af their Povereign, 
announced new misfortunes to the ſtate 3 
yet, to the end of his life, reſpect for, and 
attachment to, the perſon of their king, 
ſuſpended the-cruel effects of theſe difſen- 
tions. But: at laſt his death plunged the 
nation into that fatal abyſs of calamity, 
which had ſo long been dreaded. The 
French beheld the ſcepter paſt into the 
hands of ſtrangers; the legitimate heir diſ- 
poſſeſſed of his right, confined to a ſingle 
city of his kingdom, and inveſted only 
with the ' ſhadow of authority, —want- 


ing almoſt neceſſaries, and in a condition 


to envy the felicity of every individual in 
his kingdom. What now was become 
of Chivalry ? It was fallen, with the 
monarch, into a lethargie deſpondeney : 
when one lady re-antmates the ' ſleeping 
king ; ; and another, in the habit of war, 

preſents 
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preſents herſelf before the nation. Thus 
thoſe, whoſe honour had been defended 
by Chivalry, became a defence to its ho- 


nour in return. On the ſignal of an armed 
woman, the French beheld the image of | 


Chivalry raiſed from the dead. All range 


under the ſtandard of this heroine ! It re- 


ſumes its ancient vigour; the triumphant | 


king is reſtored to all his rights; and the 


nation recovers its legitimate ſovereign, 


Fnon the ume of Charles the Fifth, 


Sixth, and Seventh, their ſucceſſors, at the 


peril of their lives, have always taken 
arms, either to deliver their people from 
domeſtic calamities, on the vexations of 3 


particular lords; or to oppoſe thoſe pow- 


ers, Who have invaded the dominions of 

France. The knights, ever the faithful 
ſupports of the throne, were the inſepara- 
ble companions of the prince in theſe 
continued labours; and, being always pro- . 


tected by the ſovereign, were the protec- 
tors of his ſtate. To repeat all their 


triumphs, 
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triumphs, would be to repeat the hiſtory 
of the French nation; ſince the other 
bodies of militia were weak defenders, 
in compariſon, of the glory of France. 
Some archers, and a multitude of com- 
mon people, very ill diſciplined, were 
chiefly uſeful in deſpoiling thoſe, whom 
the knights had routed and overcome. 
The knights alone ſuſtained all the 
weight of war, made and defended the 
ſieges, and were always equally ready 
for comhating on horſeback or on foot, 
for forcing retrenchments, and mounting 
to aſſaults. On theſe occaſions, the 
knights put in practice what they had 
learnt in the tournaments, which always 
repreſented ; ſome military action, or attack 
of places. I will not aſſert they dug, 
as in real ſieges, ſubterraneous routes, to 
fink the ramparts on one fide, and on the 
other, to render this fruitleſs, by filling 
them up again; but it is certain they 
regarded the ſpringing of mines as the 
ee | moſt 
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moſt noble, becauſe the moſt perilous, en- 


terprize of war. In 1388, the duke of 
Bourbon beſieging the caſtle of Verteuil, 
in Angoumois, cauſed a mine to be open- 


ed, in which he fought-a long time; ſwo 4 
| in hand, againſt a ſquire, who commanded 


in the abſence of his captain. They had 


given and received ſeveral ſtrokes; when 


the ſquire hearing the ery of Bourbon 
Bourbon Our Lady! [this was the cry 
of the duke finds, with amazement, he 
is at blows with his prince :. he falls back 
with reſpect, touched with the honour 
he has juſt received; he delivers up his 
arms, gives up the keys of the place, and 


is made a knight by this illuſtribus ene- 


_—_—_— whom he vows geber. more to 
d ermed. Ss 9 
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aa der oy r of - his 


fobldiratiean” combats ;" but it gives no 


inſtance miore memorable than that at tlie 


| Giege of Melun, in 1420. On its being 


aid, 
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ſaid, that in mines the moſt valiant actions 
were performed, it was made known, 
that if any perſons wiſhed for this ho- 
nour, they ſhould preſent themſelves. 
Several knights and ſquires engaged ei- 
ther in ſingle combat, or two againſt 


two, in this mine: it was narrow, and ſo 


crooked, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
manage the battle-axe, without ſhorten- 
ing it ; which done, they could not yet 
reach each other; for there was a thick 
board, placed acroſs the mine, breaſt high; 


and the combatants were expreſsly forbid 


to paſs either over or under it. Flam- 


beaux, and other lights, rendered theſe 


feats of arms vifible, which otherwiſe 
muſt have been buried in profound dark- 
neſs. The king of England, and the 


duke of Burgundy, made ſeveral knights, 
as. did the lords alſo, of thoſe WhO had 


ſhewn feats of valour in this mine; or- 
dered trumpets and minſtrels to ſound, 
and made great joy in this fiege* as did the 
lord of Barbaſan, who commanded in the 


place ; 


= 
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place; and ſupplied the want — 
AE. by the bells of the e 
10.3661 
T1 HE omen o Fas ſword, ene | 
and the dagger, which followed the ;ouſt , 
did more particularly give them the name 
of tournaments, becauſe. of the action of 
the champions, who turned in them con- 
 tinually whereas the. jouſts, or combats 
of lances, paſſed in a ſtraight line. The 


appearance of the ladies gave animation to 
theſe preparatives of war; and it was a 


noble ſpectacle to behold the latter, placed 


in their ſplendid lodges or booths, open 
ing the curtains which ornamented and 

| ſheltered them, to look out and view the 

noble games, which kept them in anxious 

ſuſpenſe. Thus was the whole a ſchool 

in which every manœuvre of war was de- 

yeloped. The jouſts repreſented ſingle 

conibats ; t. the tournaments, the ſkirmiſhes 

that. happen in war; and the, combats 

of the multitude, general battles: and 
in the Pas d' Armes were repreſented the 

attack 


* 
4 
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attack and defence of bridges, paſſes; de- 
files; the caſtilles, the aſſaults of towers, 
and the combats of the barriers, ap- | 
proaches and retreats; and the jouſts in 


mines were to exhibit the laſt efforts that 
could — to force ee, A 
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wits — Abend of the: tourntments | 


given at Pleſſis-lès- Tours, for the mar- 
riage of Madame Claude of France, daugh- 
ter of Lewis the Twelfth, were repre» 


formed the -higheſt deeds, to prevent the 
decline of valour, was every where in uſe, 
where Chivalry extended its laws; and, in 
ſo many examples, that which is given 
in the hiſtory of Edward the Third, king 
of England, and the prince of Wales, his 
ſon, ſurnamed the Black Prince, may be 
cited with juſt preference; becauſe theſe 
examples are the moſt memorable, and the. 
Wet | 0 1 


ſented combats of the multitude. The 
prize of honour for thoſe who had per- 


3 


admirers of virtue, even in their enemies, 


£94 nens rr 
beſt fitted to Mütrast in the cbrembnies 


of hid Wiſs inſtitation— The two 


prifices, it is true, were the maſt redeubt- 


would not have diſavowed. the higheſt eu- 
logies that could have been given them; 


nee Dauwrurd ànd his ſon owed their 
_ great ſudteſs to their zeal for Chivalry. 
- Of whit import is it from whence exam 


ptes "tre borrowed ? It may be faid, 
without breuch of truth, that all the he- 
no virthes,, und above all the courteſy 
and u¹anty, tlrat reigned at that time in 


the Ohriftian' ſtates, were the effect of 
Chivulry, and equally r to all cha 


n en Pere & N 3 5 Gy 


allen: 4 Slibee fre, PEN 
of 'MeflireHenty 4&Cbne,:his uncle, whe 


died covered with wounds in an action 
„ eee will nden 
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chat he had been in thirty-ſix battles, and 
number of them, carried offthe priææ. King | 
John of France, deſinous to re-anumate 
Chivalry, commanded that, on the even; 
ing and day of the firſt public feaſt in the 
royal houſe, there thguld be a table of 
honqur, at which ſhould bs ſented nine 
af che braveſt men, in imitation" of the 
nine worthies, who ſhould be found at 
that feaſt ; and that they ſhouldibe admit- 
ted into his new order of the Knights of 
the Star. They were to he aboſen Fram the 
three different ranks of knights prinoss, 
bannerets, and batchelors; and . 
this * was to n - 


ay chalet e 
1 at Lens, in Artois, 


between four Frenchmen, whoſe chief 
was the Baſtard of Bourbon, à child af 
ſeven or eight years old; four Burgun- 
dians, headed by the Chevalier Catte- 
brune, who was. afterward marechal, were 
brad O 2 : their 


heir oppoſers. The Genetische was 


7% IMA nde 0 4 


a knight of a great ſize, as well as of 
great valour, had his lances brought, the 
fineſt and longeſt that could be ſeen; but 


When he-knew he had to do with a young 
boy, he got lances ſo made, and he ma- 


naged them ſo courteouſiy, that, in the 


tourſe of arms with the Baſtard, he 


Wen „ of wounding him. 
2 aav0t sd Herd ore oulnow:;ant 
Tur Cheralier Bayard eden the 
Freateſt humanity and charity towards 
His enemies; ſparing their property, and 
paying; as he went along, for all he was 
Furniſhed with. Being told, that it was 
permitted, in an enemy's country, to live 
at their expence,—he replied, It is ſo; 
but I think we ought not to do all that 
is permitted: . the right of war is one 
thing, the right of juſtice another: I 
rebuke not what others do, but I will 


not do it myſelf. On taking a prize, 
Dne of his knights, who was not preſent, 


* a * for the advantage 


22207 p Bayard 
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Bayard had gained, he generouſly gave him 
half, which was ſeven thouſand five hun- 
dred ducats ;—for it was a great prize z — 
and the other half he beſtowed on his brave 

ſoldiers: ſo forgiving was he, and ſo liberal 
was his nature, that he reſerved none for 
Ihimſelf. 580 . 0 hS398)38 Voitl T 
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een, the Third - had thi genero- 
ty to crown an enemy. who had nat 
A the, Jeaft keſpect, In 1347. 
3 ſeemed to reign between the 
and the Engliſh, on the faith of 
- truce, when the. lord . Geoffrey. de 
Charni, Who commanded at St. OO 
unfaithful to the moſt eſſential duty of 
a, loyal knight, and Puſhed on by an in- 
diſcreet zeal, for the intereſts, of his COun= 
try, dared to form, without the know- 
ledge of the king, the deſign of ſurpriſing 
Calais. Edward, informed of this pro- 
Je, paſſed the ſea, almoſt alone, with his 
ſon, the prince of Wales; and ſcarcely 
had he ſet his foot on ſhore, when he 


many O 35 ranged 


A 


they Aready believed tHemfelves thaſtery, 
They attacked each other, with equal 


new atddür, overtanke ar Hf, ind forced 


18 NME MEA by 
Fangetl IHE unde the banner of the 


Lorch of Mauniz His fdbje&; to whom ke 


hid gleen the Ebtmand; and tarched 
Want ie Freten, Who were fabged in 
battle ut the dates of the city, of whith 


ardour, in the obſcurity of the night; 


ht Bag R 1 ul. 


tach * 4 fferte and härdy 
knight, 7755 tende vherthidw bit t6 the 
and: the mbtiarch All rifing With 


Wie | defſperats ehen to yield up bis 


Word, and t furitnfer. ' The next tay, 
m the gbiniug, te vidotious Epglifh 


ehtered che tity, With the principal 


French tords, whoth n made br 
Wem. üer ; | 


& 


E pW ARD ak nous 90 h U bis 


Hickory, and che day, together; it bäig 
the Hrft Bay of the ear 1378. He gede a 
5 kd to his Thighs, after having Whſed 


them, 
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chem, 40d the French. knights alſo, to bs 
greſſed in pew. robes, *f The king, 
ſays Froiſſart, ** fat dawn, and. mads the 


Frech knights fit alſo ;, treated: them 


honqurably, and ordered them to by 
feryed with the fir, cgurſe; the. gen- 
tle prince of Wales, and the Knights of 
"England, wich the ſecond courſe,! who 
went and. ſeated themſelves at [another 
able, When ſupper was yet, the tebles 
were removed ;, and the king remained ig 
the ball, between the French and Eng; 
biſh Knights. , His head was bare, and de 
woe 2. chaplet of fine pearls. Then began 
| the king. adds Fxoiſſart, 4th gonverſe, 
going, from one, 10 the other;,; and. after 
| having mage the lord de | Gharni, the 


chief of che eaterprize, Lame reproaches, 


maxed wich a ſoft and engaging. peaſantry. 
oa the deſign he had ſhewn to deprive 
oh hw of Calais, — the king came bo, EyC 


tache de Ribaumont: * You are the 


- knight, in the world, who have. the moſt 
eas allulted 9 Wr. id 11 


— 
— — — 
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Us 4 defended your own -perſon ; 
have 1 ever found any. in battle, I 
man to man, have given me ſo much 
trouble a you have done: I therefore 
give you the prize, by a juſt deciſion, 
above all the knights of my court. The 
king then took his chaplet, that he wore 
on his head, which Was very rich and 
ſplendia, and put it on the head of 
ttßie lord Kuſtache; and ſaid, I give you 
this chaplet, for having the beſt com- 
bated, this day, of thoſe without, 'or 
of thoſe Within; and I beſeech you to 
Wear it through the year, for the love of 
me. I know that you are a gay and gal- 
lant knight, and very willingly aſſociate 


with the ladies; tell them, therefore, 


wherever you go, that it is I-who have 
mate Jou this preſent; if you quit your 
priſon, and you arch Ne it eee, 
if you. nr 38. A 


Me oh e 


., 


a x 945 gill more fatal to e and, 
| pevertheleſs; J moſt honourable-to Chivalry 
nt, 2 and 
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and humanity, was that in which the 
Prince of Wales rendered, after the battle 
of Poitiers, to king John, his priſoner, 
the nobleſt teſtimonies of reſpect and ve- 
neration. He conſtantly refuſed to fit 
down at the table of that monarch. It 
appears to me (ſaid this gracious prince) 
that you have great reaſon to rejoice, 
though the day was not yours; for you 
obtained in it the high fame of valour, 
and ſurpaſſed all the beſt warriors of 
France. I do not ſay this, dear ſire, to 
praiſe you; for all thoſe of our party, | 
who have ſeen the whole engagement, | 
have in truth granted this, and given 
you the prize and the chaplet.. To 
this we may add the recital of Olivier de 
la Marche, who ſays that, in 1452, the 
duke of Burgundy (after a hot ſkirmiſh be- 
tween his troops and the revolted Ghentois, 
in which many lords diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves, and particularly the lord of Lalain) 
tho he knew his people had ſuffered much 
, 1, hp ds : | | "SIX EST 7.28 from 9 


* 
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Mane OF: 
from them, yet waiged in the Boulevard, 


y the tiver, for theſe. officers, and had 
his ſupper brought there; invited theſe 


knights to ſup with him; and cauſed the 
lord de Lalain to fit; at table, and to he 


| ſeated. above him fayings,,* that he 
would-preſerye the good and ancient cuſ- 


toms, which were ever 0 honour the 
knight, whoſe. bravery was the. moſt and 


: NE in wo day ue. 


0 all the mcompeaces: of Chizaley, 
the moſt glorious, without doubt, were 
theſe prizes of valour, and the marks 


of honour, given by thoſe whoſe judg : 


ment could not be diſputed ; and this 
was, indeed, a tribunal of glory without 
e 6 gte, atlas. 


5 4 agb alto gave the Give l. 


- pours 1 in a day of action, 


had ſurpaſſed all other combatants, 


* James d'\Endelee, a brave Engliſh 
knight, after the battle of Poitiers, re- 


"ceived 
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ceived "the higheſt enlogies | from the 

Prince of Wales. By your valour,“ 
kid this amiable prince, who was himſelf 
the knight covered with glory; «you 
have acquired grace and renown from us 
Wl; and are held, by indiſputable "laws, 
ti be the bravelt.” % Monlicur Jarkes;” | 


ftepented he again, © , and all ours, hold 


you, this day, for har nine mag, 
en dar nde. | 


As Chivaley had 1000 ſtudied to re- 
preſent i in the tournaments à faithful pic> 
ture of the labours and perils of war; fo, 
ih war, wete always faithfully preſerved 
me courteſy and the gantry which 
feigned in the tournaments, © At the en- 
counters made in the mines, in the ſiege 
of Arras, all was regulated with the ſame 
courteſy as at jotiſts; even ſo far, that 
the 7 ang was, by ſtipulation, to give 
to the victer a diamond, with a handretl 
crowns, The Count d' Eu, a young ant 
vullant knight, having defended the paſe 
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age fo valiantly, that Montaigu could ne» 


ver diſpoſſeſs him; the latter paid him 


moſt willingly the — to pee 
me AK: 3 Aw Bor9vos JASTHY iff 
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ene in whe: war, the knights 


have taken the names of Purſuivants af 


Love; and, adorned with the pictures and 


devices of their ladies, have engaged in 


the moſt dangerous combats, ſkirmiſhes, 


and battles. Nor was any thing eſteemed 
more ſerious, than to diſpute with the ene- 


my the adoring a lady more virtuous and 
FR beautiful than the miſtreſs: of bi 


| rival; and the declaration that he loved 


with more paſſion and truth. As my 
lord John Chandos, an Engliſhman, a Fr 
little before the battle of Poitiers, Nag | 
advanced to obſerve the French army, he 
was met, on his return, by my lord John 
of Clermont, one of the marechals of 
F rance, who had been viewing, on horſe- 


mo in the ſame manner, the N 
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army: Each of them (ſays Froiſſart) 
wore the ſame device, which was blue, 
worked with rays of gold round the bor- 
der, and which they always wore over 
their upper veſtment. Said my lord of 
Clermont, Since when here you bor- 
rowed my device ?” And you mine (re- 
plied lord nn! for it is as much 
mine as yours.” - I deny that (ſaid my 
lord of Clermont) and if there was not a 
ſuſpenſion of arms between us and your 
party, I would ſoon convince you, you 
bad no right to wear it.“ Said my lord 
of Chandos, You will find me, to- 
morrow, equipped to defend it, and to 
prove, by deeds of arms, that my right is 
as good as yours.” My lord of Cler- 
mont replied, - Theſe are the boaſtings 
of you Engliſh! — You cannot invent 
any thing new ; but when you behold-it, 


you are ſtruck” with its beauty, and defire 


to poſſeſs it. They then paſſed aſide, 
nor was more then ſaid or whe but each 


EIFS people. 1 
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Tur dos ef Languerant, in an 
barkeg: placed forty men, with lanes, in 
for him, till he was returned from re- 
Connoitcring the fortreſs of Cardillac, 

_ cecupied by the Engliſh. He advanced 
alone to the barriers, and addreſſing him- 
ſeelf co the guard, Where is Bernard 

Courant, your captain ? {ſaid he) — tell him 
that the lord Languerant demands to 
jouſt with him; he is ſo good and {6 
valiant, he will not refuſe him, for the 
love of his lady; and if he does refuſe, it 
will turn to his great diſhonour z- and I 
(ball ſay, wherever I come, that he re- 


fuſed a jouſt of lances, from cowardice. 


Bernard did not refuſe; and Languerant 
returned no more to his wr 
* his life eee 995 40 


„Bug will ät be nene; believed, * 
yet eee Froiſſart), at the 
fiege of the eaſtle of de Touri, in Beauce, 
* the beſieged and abe * | 


SE 4 
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che inidſt of the action, ſuſpended their 
hoſtilities, to leave the field free for their 
ſquires, who. wiſhed to immottaliae the 
| beauty of their ladies, by fighting: for 
them ? Or enn it be concei ved poſſible, 
that in a hot fire of the ſquadrons of; the 
Cherbourg; in 1359, che knights and 
; 122 ted 40 fight cloſer, 
pped in the midit of - theſe furious 
qranſports,/ to give one amongft them, 
h alone had remained on hor ſeback, the 
leiſure to challenge that knight, among 

his enemies, whom he eſteemed to excel 
ite moſt in love ? A challenge of this 
kind never failed to be accepted. The 
ſquallrons temained immoveable ſpectators 
of the combat between theſe two luvers 
and never reſumed the engagument, till 
they hall beheld one of them pay his life 
for the title of ſurvHant to his lady; which 
keimight otherwiſe, perhaps, never har 
obtalnoll from her own hand. This fin 
5 followed by a met 
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i e e and Froiflatt adds, Thus 
paſſed the-whole, as IL. was N that time 
informed. Similar to this account, we 
ſee enk heroes ſtop, in the midſt of 


a charge, to relate their own genealogies, 
and that of their horſes. In the wars of 


Henry the Fourth, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth, they piſtoled one another for tho 


* 


love of their ladies; and at the ſiege of 
place, an officer, Who was wounded to 
death, wrote on the gabion the name of 
dis miſtreſs, as he was rendering his laſt 
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-\ Bes1pes the prize deſtined to the 
braveſt knight, warriors were ſometimes 
preſented with chains of gold, which 
they hung at their necks, and the links of 
| which were increaſed in number, accord- 
ing to their merit. The kings of France, 
to the year 1668, gave chains of gold to 
the colonels of the Swiſs regiments, and 
Kill preſent them to the ambaſſadors. of 
that nation, on the renewal of peace. 

| They 
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They often alſo grant ſuch a diſtinction 
to the other officers of their armies, and 
even to thoſe of their allies. * Lewis the 
Fourteenth, in 1666, ſent his order of 
St, Michael to admiral Ruiter, with 4 
chain of gold, and his portait; and ſeveral 
of the kings of France have carried their 
generoſity ſo far, as to recompenſe their 
moſt redoubtable enemies with theſe 
glorious marks of their eſteem. Le- 
wis the Twelfth put on the neck of 
Gonſalvo a chain of gold, to mark the 
reſpect he had for his valour. I imagine 
theſe chains originally ſerved to faſten 
the buckler, and therefore ſeemed a 
token of the intereſt taken in the pre- 
ſervation of the knight's perſon. —This 
preſent has fince received an allegorical 
ſignification; and thoſe who received it 
were thereby informed, their valour only 
required limitation. Said Lewis the 
Bleventh, as he gave a chain of gold, 
with five hundred crowns, to the brave 
Raoul de Lannoi, *© By the God who 
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came to us at Eaſter, my friend, you, arg 
too furious in combat l. We muſt chain, 
you, for 1 would not loſe you, but de- 


ſire to obtain your ſervice on; many future 
occaſions.” It was thus that the warlike - 
policy of the Romans had, invented brace- 
lets, crowns, collars, and other eqilignry., 
diſtinctions, according to the different 


kinds of ſervice and valpur rendered; to 
their er ir to ee 


** this . of 8 5 fy 5 fiir 
ſex was: thus employed with ſucceſs. in 
| Chivalry, the, bond, of friendſhip, ſo ho- 
nourable in the fight of all, men, was, 
abſolutely neceſſary to, unite, theſe rival, 
would haye become fatal ſources of: diyi- 
ſion and diſcord. - This inconvenience, 
ſo often fatal to ſtates, was, prevented. by, 
the ſocieties, or fraternities off arms, 
formed among the children of knights; 
and thoſe knights, who encouraged them, 
ere, conſidered as ſo. many fathers, of fa- 


* 
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milies, and theſe as their common chil- 
dren. But this aſſociation was more vi- 
fible, and ſtill; ſtronger 5 between thoſe 


knights who became friends or brothers 
in arms. A mutual eſteem and confidence 


who were often in the ſame expeditions, 
conceived for each other that tender in- 
clination, which a virtuous heart never 
fails to poſſeſs, When it meets with 
virtues ſimilar to its own. To confirm 
theſe bonds of love, they engaged in 
many high enterprizes, and ſwore to par- 
take cqually in the labours and the glory, 
the dangers and the profits of them, and 

never to abandon each other. ** Brothers 
or companions of the ſame order could 
never challenge each other (ſays Bran- 
n without the permiſſion of. the 


HS ES „4 4 


rue to, death, received a pardon from 
the king, - becauſe, he conſidered him ag 
a brother, having conferred on him the 
| honour of knighthood.” 


Cal * 7 2 (2 Fus 


gave birth to theſe engagements. Thoſe 
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4 Tur fraternities of arms were con- 


tracted in ſeveral different ways. Three 
knights (ſays Lancelot de Lac) cauſed 


themſelves to be bled at the ſame time, 


and mingled their blood together.. And 
M. du Cange cites ſeveral examples of 

this kind, drawn from remote hiſtory, 
particularly of the countries beyond the 


ſea. If this practice, as he juſtly ob- 


| ſerves," was a barbarous one, nothing was 
more oppoſite - to barbarity than the ſen- 
timent it inſpired, which was the moſt 
cordial preference and affection, Other 
companions in arms imprinted: on their 


oaths the moſt ſacred characters of reli- 6 


gion. To unite the cloſer with each other, 
they kiffed together the wafer, preſented 
to the faithful in the maſs ; and they 


ſometimes received the communidn at the 


ſame time. Nevertheleſs, when' the duke 
of Burgundy, in contempt of this ſolemn 


— 


engagement cauſed his brother in arms, 


the duke of Orleans, to be aſſaſſinated, he 


found an * in Dr. John Petit, 


9 who 
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who feared not to maintain, that, in caſe 
| of alliance, promiſe, and reſpect, from 
one knight to another, in whatever man- 
ner the union is made, if it ſhould: happen 
chat it turns out to the prejudice of one 
of the parties, or of his confederates, his 
wife, or his children, —he is not obliged 
to abide by it. But this propoſition hav- 
ing been ſubmitted to the deciſion of. the 
biſhop ahd the univerſity -of Paris, was 
condemned, with an unanimous voice, 
as erroneous both in faith and manners, 

and opening the be . ” the DlitkeR de- 
ceeit IDE perjucye 14 


wy 


"ies kind and W unions were 
moſt common between private gentlemen, > 
who had formerly ſerved together. Bran- 
tome, in ſpeaking of Mr. de Teligni, fays, | 

My great friend, my brother in al- 
liance and refpe&.” Baſſompierre and 
Schomberg called each other brothers; 

as did the chevalier de Cramail and de 
Grammont, in 1621. And Madame de 
"I 1 Sevigné, 


* 


Ab 0 1 A 
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eſteem Barbantanne very much; he is one 
of the braveſt men in the world; bf a 
valour almoſt romantic: I have a thou- 
ſand times heard ee of * 
they, were brothers in Was.” 25 


52 do 10821 


Tus moſt Wuſtrious yrarrford, -k m"_ 
preceding. ages, had given examples .of 
this friendſhip. The king of Sicily, in 
1439, became brother in arms to the con- 
ſtable Artus, the third duke of Bretagne. 
The copnt d Auxerre was companion in ; 
arms, which means brother, to the count 
Vert, at the battle of Cocherel, in 1 364. 
And Froiſſart, in the recital of the aſſaſſi- 
nation of the conſtable Cliſſon, in 1 $92; 
ſays, ITbe lord de Couei, Who kept 
cloſe in his palace, having heard the 
eps, mounted his horſe the next morn- 

ing, and came haſtily to the hotel of the 
; bigh conſtable, behind the temple, where 
they had carried his body 3 for they had 
dearly loyed each other, and were brothers 
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and |Eompanions in arms. Beides other 
ceremonies, they ſometimes exchan ged 
cheir arms with one another, "ab a bond f 
oT Ice] un we Have Ech od in Birks; 
by Gladeus and Diomede. The erigage- 
ment, then reciprocally taken, confifted 
in never abandoning their companion, in 
Whatever fituation Ke ſhoüld be; to ad 
him with their perſon and ptopeftx. t6 
the hout of death and even to maintain 
for him, in certain caſes, the challenge of 
battle, if he died before he had 2 
_—_ ONES 

Tas brother ji in arins was to $4 t 1 
FN 'of thoſe who 1 were enemies of his 
e and the friend of all thoſe who 
were 0 to mim: both of thetn were 
to divide their reſent and future wealth, 
and e employ | WY that and their lives for 
the deliverance. of each other, if taken 
prifoner, The Knights of the order of 
the Creſcent, were formed on this mo- 
del, —Other aſſociations of this kind were 

or made 
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tions by's ſea or land, on. ſome martial en⸗ 
terprize ; as that of Saintré, Boucicaut, 
and Regnault de'Roje, who departed to- 
gether, as brothers in arms, to go againſt 

the Saracens; and repaſſed afterwards 
through Hungary, the king of which 
they aſſiſted in the war againſt the mar- 
_ quis of Moravia. They took a tender 
leave of each other, R this war was: 
concluded. . Gt 


* 1 Ge alfo that theſs St adow- 
tions have ſometimes been limited to an 
aſſault or defence; as that of the brave 

captain St. Colombe; who being wound- \ 
ed to death in an affault at the ſiege „ 
Rouen, where Monſieur de Guiſe com- 

manded, this prince viſited and comfort- 

ed him, ſaying, that he ſhould ever bear | 
a tender part in his fortune and ho- 
nour, as hi oe and companion in 
arms. 23 | 


" 9 
1 6 
= | 
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- Tan violation of the. oaths of frater- 
came ſo; to the duke of Burgundy, when 
he failed in his engagement with the duke 
of Orleans, — But to this example may be 
oppoſed that of the duke de Bretagne, 
who was long an irreconcileable enemy to 
the high conſtable Cliſſon. At laſt, hatred 
gave place to ſentiments inſpired by diſ- 
in arms; for there never was a: fincerer 
friendſhip than that which ' reigned in 
both their heatts, to the death of the 
duke; and Clifſon continued it through 
life to the children of the duke, for he 
was always their father. In the peace 
eſtabliſhed between the duke de Bretagne 
and the king, in 1393—* the good faith - 
(fays the Monk of St, Denys) with which 
reſtitutions were made, and damages on 
all ſides repaired, was admired by all. But 
what compleated the joy of the Bretons, 
was, that the hatred, formerly irreconcile- 
able, between the duke and Olivier de 
A Cliſſon, 


— | 
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Cliffon, as bm a ſudden cher ted into x 
nei and: rm bath ef | brotherhood" And 
Friendſhip; and the duke coming inth 
France, to actempliſh the martinpe of his 
eldeſt ſon wich the daughter of the king, 
he left to the lord de Cliſſos the govern- 
ment of his country; und the care of his 
wiſe and Children 
1 Aib id baziqlai a οααν,ẽCüzũd ot gn 
On more inſtance I cannot forbear 
giving of this league of affection, which 
we read in Brantome : -A young gentle- 
man, of the illuſtrious houſe of Auton, 
in Xaintenge, left his eldeſt brother to 
enjoy his tich and mighty lands, and be- 
|  eame poſſeſſed with the ardent defire, as is 
_ cuſtomary with younger brothers, to go 
and ſce the world, inſtead of amuſing him - 
ſelf at the tombs of his anceſtors. He 
ſhut up his houſe, took what money he 
could amäſs, and, affociating with him- 
ſelf; and taking for his brother in alli 
ance and fortune, another younger btothet 
of Angoumois, of the houſe of Berneuil, 
410 LESS, : they 
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they gave their bates to the wind; and, 


ſwearing never to abandon each other, but 
to live and die together, they (et out with 


mutual tenderneſs and joy Win thei? 
fortune.” 


Miter ot ela . DoE“ ah 0 30 n 
Tun affiſtance . dur to the brother in 
atms, was preferred to that the ladies had 


a' right to exat A young lady. having | 


in vain claimed the protection of a 
knight, the latter excuſed himſelf from 
it, alledging the neceffity which he was 
at that time under of flying to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brother. But ſuch a-juſtifica« 
tion would not have been received, if he 
had failed in attendance on his ſovereign, 


* 45 ** 1 
+4 1 i * 22. # 1 14 4 To 


The duty owed to the prince was preferred 


to all other duties: brothers in arms, of 
different nations, were only united tage- 


ther as long as their ſovereigns were united: 
and if their princes declared war againſt each 
other, it forced their reſpective ſubjects to 
the diſſolution of thoſe ſocieties: But, ex- 

* this ſingle caſt, nothing was more 
E indiſſoluble 
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[ndifolublechan theſe bonds of fraternity; 
they even wore the ſame habits; and ar- 
mour ;z they wiſhed the enemy to miſtake 
them for each other; and to run an equal 


riſk of thoſe dangers, with which each 
25 might be threatened, —Charles the Eighth, 


at the battle of Fornoue, choſe nine of his 


braveſt officers, and gave. them a compleat 
armour, exactly the ſame as his own; He 


deceived, by this ſtratagem, a troop of 


enemies, who, being leagued together to 


kill him, ſought him through all the 
ranks, and thought themſelves aſſured of 


him, whenever they met one of theſe nine 


brave nobles. The honour the king did 
to theſe illuſtrious warriors, in the choice 
of them, was the more ſignal, as it en- 
gaged them in a en of arms with 
eat { API IG ind 
"EY He H 96436631 

Tuns — union. was do, entie, 
that, as we haue ſaid, they never owned 
any friends, that were not equaliy the 
friends of both. The duke of Bourbon 
sf thought 
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thought himſelf obliged to refuſe, from 
Henry de Tranſtamare, king of Caſtile, a 
confiderableſum, merely becauſe thatprince 
was enemy to Boueicaut, his brother in 
arms: and knights, thus allied, never en- 
gaged in any affair, but in concert with 
r brommer knight. l 003 1 


£ 


1 P 
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Boucicaur ag on his return 
from Spain, by the count of Foix's, 
was ſeveral times at his table, with ſome 
Engliſh knights. As they judged, by the 
particular abſtinence they obſerved in him 
during the repaſts, that he had vowed ſome 
enterprize of arms, they told him, If 
that was all, there would ſoon be found 
one, who ſhould deliver him from his 
vow.“ Boucicaut replied, Had he com- 
bated alone, they might have decided the 
matter; but he had a companion in arms, 
without whom he could do nothing: but 
that if any of them wiſhed to engage, he 
was ready; only that, with their permiſ- 
ion, he muſt 1 er, 
to his dec 


Tas 
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Tux Engliſh being aflembled a nue be- 
fore the battle of Pontvalain, held a council, 
to deliberate in what manner they thould. 
attack the conſtable Du Gueſclin. © One 
amongſt them, called Hue de Carvalai, open. 
ed his mind in theſe terms: By the gods, 
Bertrand du Gueſclin is the moſt valiant 


5 knight that reigns at preſent ! He is duke, 
count, and conſtaÞle, and was long my com- 


panion in Spain; where I found in him ho- 
nour, liberality, and friendſhip ſo abundant, 
with ſo much firmneſs and humility, and 
with ſuch an enterpriſing ſoul, that there 
is not a man, from Spain to Calabria, 
but knows there is not that thing in the 
world I would not adventure, to ferve and 
accompany him, day and night, — to live 
and die with bim, were it not that he wars 
againſt my lord the prince. hong mae 
nnn nee eme r, Fm 
wid : <nicltc moth THAT 
Ar the ef an er Ach 
any rupture between the ſovereigns an- 
nulled theſe unions, a mutual and exact 
account was rendered of what had been 
expended: 


12 1 
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expended - and received,” loſt and gained. 

The king beholding Saintré depart fon 
the cruſade of ruſſia, aſked him whe»: 
ther he and his companions had one com- 
mon purſe. And, in the hiſtory of Bouci- 
caut, we ſee he as in ſociety and account 
prince of Wales having declared war with 
Henry of. Caſtile, he commandad all the 
Engliſh, who were then in the ſervice o 
that prince, to quit their Spaniſhi maſter, 
and repair to him. Hue de: Carvalai, 
who. was of the number, being forcedi to 
ſeparate from Boucicaut, came to take / his 
leave of him—** Gentle lord (ſaid he) 
we muſt now part; we, who have been 
together in happy companionſſip; have 
had the ſame will, the ſame conqueſts, 
and the fame. joys.; nor has either re- 
ceived a joy that the other has ndt pars» 
taken of. But, in acebount, I think 1-have» 
received more from you than] have qua. 

penſed ; thevefare L pray. you that: may» 
ſettle; and hat L ο.]ᷓͤa vun, LWilk pay or 
2.292 b aſſign 
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- affignoyer to you.. This is a ſetmon, 
indeed! (aid Bertrand) have never 
thought of this account; nor know I 
whether you are indebted to me, or I to 
you; but I pray you, as we are to ſe- 
parate, let us he quit herein. But, if we 
meet again, we will make a new debt, and 
will have it written: it now only remains 
for each of us to act nobly, and for you 
to follow your maſter. May that affection, 
which hath ever been, continue with us; 
and, ſince it muſt be ſo, in love let us de- 
part! He then kiſſed Bertrand and all 
his companions; and their ſeparation was 
moſt grievous to ***. | 30 


'S Tur moſt ns Anita of the ad- 
vantage of theſe aſſociations, is that of 
the brave du Gueſclin and Lewis de San- 
cerre, brothers in arms, and inſeparable 
companions. They laboured a long time, 
in union, to recover from the Engliſh a 
great part of Guienne; and gave ſuch 

1 e ene as to 


merit 
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merit the eternal acknowledgments of the 
people to whom they were. benefactors. 
4 It 38 enough (ays the Monk ef St. 
Denys, in the eulogy of Sancerre) to re- 
mark that he was the inſeparable compa- 
nion, and brother in arms, of the famous 
Du Gueſclin; and that having ſeconded 
him in his conqueſts in Guienne, he not 
only maintained them after his death, But 
extended them by further victories, , TO 

"Taree TOE OY fraternities pave to 
particular lords the means of engaging in 
enter prizes worthy of the moſt powerful 
ſovereigns; but it was always with the 
knowledge and authority of that monarch 
whoſe ſubjetts they were! When war did 
not retain them in his immediate ſervice, 
they aſſociated together to clear a province 
of the robbers or enemies that infeſted it; 
to deliver diftant nations, who groaned 
under che yoke of the mßdels; to revenge 
an oppreſſedt prince; vr to dethrone an 
N "were tlie enterprises of 
14 ** B 2 the 
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the duke of Bourbon againſt the banditti 
of the Lyonnois; of Saintré, in Pruſſia, 
againſt the infidels; and that of Du 
Gueſclin, in Arragon, againſt Peter the 

Cruel. Boucicaut formed an order of 
| knighthood, under the title of the White 
Lady with the Green Shield, to reſtore to 


the ladies the property taken from them 


| by unjuſt ravagers, in the preceding wars: 
and he, went alone, on another enterprize, 

i purely to revenge the v4 art of a lord, 
whom Fury had 1 | | 


| 1 Tur duke of Dash combttcs twice 
in the lifts; once againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, brother of | the king of 
England, for the quarrel of Holland and 

of Hainault; and againſt the duke of 
Saſſe, for Madame Catharine de Chevoix, 

his beautiful aunt, claiming for her the 
right of | ſucceſſion to the duchy of 
Luxembourg. — The fame ardour ani- 
mated two knights of Picardy, in 1425, 


for the maintenance of the rights of 


„ "> Jacqueline 


4 | | 
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Jacqueline de Bavière, alledging that duke 
John of Brabant had a better right to 
the country and lordſhips of the ducheſs 


Jacqueline de Bavière, his wife, than the 
F to it, the duke of Glouceſter. | 


4 was at 8 Boucicaut oy 

| learned that William Douglas, a Scotch 
lord, had been aſſaſſinated by an Engliſh- 

man; and that his own companions ne- 
glected to ohtain the juſt revenge for it. 
The noble and virtuous ſoul of Boucicaut 
revolted againſt ſo atrocious a crime. He 
provoked the ' Engliſh, and challenged 
any of them who ſhould dare to main- 
tain that the Scotchman had not been un- 
juſtly put to death. —In the hiſtory of 
Charles the Sixth, by the Monk of St. 
Denys, the ſubſtance of the letter ad- 
dreſſed to the duke of Lancaſter, the mur- 
| derer of Richard the Second, king of Eng- 


leans, to combat him at the head of a hun- 
dred geatlemen'; on the condition that the 
ibi Q 2 vanquiſhed 


land, was a challenge from the duke of Or- 
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. Ot ſhould be at the merey of che 
victor. The cartel was ill received; the he- 
rald who brought it, ſent back without 
preſents; contrary to the noble cuſtom of 
arms; and the combat was  rejeted as 
unequal, on account of the inequality of 
the parties, ſince Lancaſter was: mounted 
a Nan of 7 5 


— 3 a0 Un in which Chi- 
valry did not labour uſefully, either for 
the public, or for partieulars. Nothing 
was ſmall or deſpicable in the eyes of a 
2 if it comprehended the welfare of 
any individual. Had he, in his voyages 


the meaneſt perſon, gratitude would never | 


_ ſuffer him to conſider that perſon but as a 
noble and generous benefactor; he de- 
elared himſelf for ever his Knight; and 
ſwore to renounce all the glory that could 
be propoſed to him, to acquit himſelf of 
the debt; to defend, protect, and ſuecour 
him in time of need. This oath was 
Dechiu pity 82 conſidered 


- 
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conſidered as inviolable, if we will believe 
the ancient romance writers of France. 
And why ſhould we not, when the cuſ- 
toms of antiquity are thought ſufficiently 
proved by all the ancient poets ? 


Tuvus was Chivalry, in theſe dark ages, 
a ſource of continual benefits; and its pe- 
culiar glories ſhone forth in the noble ac- 


tions of waage dme | 2 hu- 
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T. all times, _ in al bat 
there have been men refined enough 
to look upon the practice of virtue, and 
the ſatisfaction of doing good, as a ſuffi- 
cient recompence in itſelf; and it is not to 


be doubted but there were many knights, 
to whom the pleaſure of having been uſe- 


ful to other men, and the inward teſti- 
mony that a generous ſoul feels in the diſ- 


charge. of its duty, were more flatterin 8 
than the applauſe conferred by the officers 


at arma, or the tumultuous cries of the 


| people in the tournaments and the com- 


* W e 5 
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NEVERTHELESS, ſuch pure motives 
were not of a nature to impreſs the greater 


part even of thoſe, who. piqued themſelves 


on thinking differently from the vulgar. 
A wiſe policy was therefore deſirous of 
multiplying the number of knights; and 
it was thought neceſſary to attach to this 


profeſſion ſome exterior advantages; to 


raiſe its eclat by honourable prerogatives ; 
and to, beſtow on thoſe, who exerciſed it, 
- a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence above all the 
bother ſquires and the reſt of the nobility, 
The firſt diſtinctions were thoſe of armour 
and habits; and however frivolous the 
detail of theſe things may at firſt appear to 
ſome, they will become important by wr 
i FRE, were che _—_ of Veen. 


Ps 


A LANCE - of duch a that it 


Could ſcarcely be broken; an helmet; 


an habergeon, or double coat of mail; 
the throat - piece; the mace; a ſhort 
ſword to the croſs; and a ſhield, inter- 


woven with iron, ſword- proof, were the 
| FS Q4 arme 
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_ 7 8 to the knights excluſively. 
I be coat of arms; painted on a plain cloth; 
was the badge of their pre- eminence over 
all the other orders of the ſtate and of war. 
Even the ſquires were not permitted to 
engage with theſe knights, on any occaſion. 
Had they been allowed to do ſo, armed as 

_ they were only with their ſword and ſhield, 
A4 flight cap of iron which had no creſt, and 
covered with a thin cuiraſs, or breaſt-· plate 
how would they have been able to' defend 
themſelves from an adverſary, almoſt invul- 
nerable ?—A young man (in the romance 
of Alector) offering to make known his 
innoeence by the proof of his ſword and 
ſhidd, adds, 6 for yet, alas! knight I 
am not, nor bear I arms as ſuch.” The 
ſquire that took the coat of arms Wr he 
was made dhe was ee ey Capo 
e 4 apt | . 


Tus prople v wore Fate on + al jour- 0 
nies, and even in combats, a ſort of knife, 
W to the bottom of their 
25 * thigh,” 


AnorewT Ons v AIAVY. Why .. - 

thigh.- The drieſt and lighteſt wood was 

uſed for the lanees; us the pine, the per- 

more, the aſpin, and the linden tree: the 

very beſt of all were made of the aſh; 

The top l of the lance was furniſhed with: 

a ſteel point well tempered, an iron head, 

and 4 flag, which trai led along a vaſt length. 5 

—PBarbed horſes, or horſes armed, were alſo 

the privilege of knights. William de 
Tudela ſpeaks thus: In a formidable 
army I counted twenty-five -- thoufand 
ſhields, belonging to valiant ſoldiers, 
whoſe horſes had manes; and ten thou- 
ſand who were themſelves, and their 
horſes, covered over with braſs and iron, 
dazzling to behold.” By the firſt he means 
the ſquires, who were never allowed to 
ride barbed or armed horſes; and by the 
latter, knights mounted on horſes, whoſe 
mänes could not be perceived: whether 
it was that the armour hid them; or that : 

the hair was cut off, that the horſes might 
be armed with the 1 more eaſe. We ſhall ſee 
this was the caſe with ſome knights, who 

„ had 


— 


/ 


| 
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had thei hair cut off from the top of their 
beads. Hunters, for their convenience, 
have followed this cuſtom for their 
horſes. The knights alſo; fought, at leaſt 
in the liſts, in long robes that came down 
to their heels; and their horſes were co- 
vered with houſings that touched their 
feet. It is. not eaſy to comprehend how 
it was poſſible to fight in ſo embarraſſing 
an equipage; but the ancient ſeals prove 
it was the nn to do ſo. 


* e, of the coat. of a . 
may be judged of from relating an anec- 
- dote, in the hiſtory, of Charles the Sixth, 


of the duke of Brabant, who got. one 


made in haſte to go againſt the enemy, at 
the battle of Agincourt, in 141 5.—** Then 
came the duke Anthony de Brabant, who 


had been ſent for ſuddenly by the king 


of France; he arrived in extreme haſte ; 
and taking one of the banners of his trum- 
peters, and dividing it into two pieces, | 
he * of 1 it a coat of arms,” The gene» 

| ral 
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| al rule that forbade the ſquires and other 
petſons to challenge the knights, would 
then have been conſidered in the ſame 
light, as a private ſoldier, in our times, 
challenging his officer or his general. And 
this has paſſed into the common cuſtoms - 
of ſociety, between perſons of different 
ranks; and wagers or challenges are ne- 
ver given without theſe reſerves, and the 
attentions that {mr A e in 


1 


alles going to defend 4. honour of 
| Blancheflre, who was condemned ta 
death, by engaging in a combat with the 
Senefchal who had been his judge, de- 
fires to be made a knight; for, ſays * 


«« No fquire can of right 
Ge Arm himſelf againſt a a knight.” 


But as knights might abuſe their _—_ | 
leges, and commit violence and injuſtice 
againſt ſquires, ancient juriſprudence, to 
remedy this inconvenience, ſays the au- 
thor of the Aſſizes of Jeruſalem, obliged 
the knight, in certain caſes, to fight on 

| + e 
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foot againſt the ſquire, as he was armed 


f 


With only a ſword and a ' ſhield, The 


knights loſt very early their prerogatives, 


by admitting their ſquires, in the four+ 
teenth century, to mix with them in the 
tournaments and battles. The ſquires 
abuſed this condeſcenſion, took: armorial 
enſigns, and inſenſibly appropriated to 


themſelves the ornaments of the knights. 
By this invaſion of their rights, all rules 


were broken, all orders were mixed, and 
the ancient ſubordination was totally loſt. 
Some knights, however, attempted: to re- 


vive the ancient laws; and by ſome they 


were yet attended to, at the . of the 


nden tu bein od 0: ook 
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colonel Norris, ferying under the count 
of Leyceſtre, in 1 587. had ſent to the 
count of Hohenlo à cartel or * chal- 
lenge, to demand of him reparation for 
an injury, in Having engaged againſt him. 
The latter pretended that, by the laws of 


War, it was not permitted for a common 


' ſoldier, 
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ſoldier, as Norris was, to make ſuch a 
defiante-without the conſent of his- gene- 
ral. The count of Leyveſtro maintained 
the contrary; but, that there might be 
no pretext for declining the engage 
ment, from inequality of rank, the count 
. ao ng I 4. col yitol 
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I ah! arms of an were en- 
riched with precious ornamente, gold, 
the pureſt of all metals, was reſervek 
for thoſe of the knights, for their 2 
their houfings, and the harnefs 
their horſes. It was wrought in — 
tuff of wich was made their robes, 
their cloaks, and al the” parts of their 
veſtments and” equipage. The golden 
harneſs (fays a writer) ber the foot, as 
well as the horſe, was deftined to the 
knights; the king, however, granted it to 
the citizens whom he ennobled. In the 
dreſſes distributed to the knights and the 
Gufres, gold was for the firſt, and filver 
for the ſecond. In public aſſemblies, 
the knights, ad the ladies of knights, 

FS were 


* » 
* 
8 . 


pr" 4 thongh long held up. with great 
eclat, to become of leſs conſequence, and 
1 fome of them to be wholly loſt. The title 


„M 0 R 


were ee diſtinguiſned by 100 
dreſſes. The wife of the knight was 
called Lady, that of the ſquire, Gentle 


woman: and in the public records, or 
other writings, the titles of Don, Sire, 
Meſſire (a particular title of honour, equal 
to My Lord, My Lady, and Madam) were 
given to perſons of quality, The poet 
_ Euſtache Deſchamps ſets the lady and the 
knight in 3 to the ant 


is; US 410 LO N 18 
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of Noble Lady, and Madam, was given 
by the kings of France to the wives of 


| knights ; thoſe of ſquires, even of the beſt 
rank, were ſimply Gentlewomen.—Fran- 


ces of Anjou becoming a widow before 
her huſband was made a knight, was 


entitled only Mrs. Frances, not Madam. 
If any wives of ſquires were called by 
the latter title, it was becauſe they had 


2 5 1 0 | v4 been 
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been widows of knights who had digni- 
fied them with the ineffaceable honours of 
Chivalry. The daughters of the kings of 
France alone, from their ſuperior rank, 
obtained this honour before marriage, in 
- of queens : and this extended 
ſo rarely to the daughters of other ſove- 
reigns, that the heireſs of the Houſe of 
Burgundy, princeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, was always called Mademoiſelle of 
Burgundy, till the day of her marriage 
with the King of the Romans.—Olivier 
dela Marche, after the recital of the birth 
of the daughter of the count de Charo- 
1ois, in 1456, adds, The preparations 
were made for the baptiſm of Mademoi- 
ſelle of Burgundy ;- for in that time ſhe 
was not called Madame, becauſe Mon- 
ſieur was not ſon of the king.“ Bran- 
tome gives alſo the title of Miſtreſs to the 
7 bao mp: - ame- 1 pany 


Tur dleer deſtined for the quite, and 
the gentlewomen who were their wives, 
marked the difference between them and 


7 | perſons 


* 
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| n inferior ñ tuation, who wore 
dolly woollen ſtuffs, or cloth without 
gold or ſilver. Knights alone had a right 
to wear, particularly for the lining of 
their cloaks or mantles, ermine, ſable, 
and meniver, which were the choiceſt kinds 
of fur; leſs coſtly futs, of a different kind, 
85 were for the ſquires ; and the pooreſt ſort 
of all for the people. The knight was 
obliged to keep up, by Wann 


tterior, the feſpect due to his title. If 


MET amo... wo rt . ———— cs ESE cn 
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: (fays Matthew de Couci) men Who dre 

not knights are obliged to honour. thoſe 
Who are, how much more ought knights 
to maintain their honour by fine and 
noble veſtments, horſes, harneſs, and ſer- 
vants ? and they ought. alſo thus to do ho- 
nour to the other knights their peers.” 
The long and training mantle, which enve- 
loped the Whole perſon, was particularly 
reſexved for the knight, as the moſt au- 
guſt and noble decoration he could have, 

when he was not dreſſed in his armôur. 
The military colour of ſcarlet, which the 
warriors appeared in among the Romans, 


eee Was 


- 
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Was chaſe for this nahle mantle; which 
was lined: with ermine, or other precious 
furs. It was called the Mantle of Ho- 
nour; and there is yet extant in France 
an ancient allegorical work, in verſe, under 
that title; with a miniature which gives | 
the. repreſentation of it. The kings of 
France, when they made knights, pre- 
ſeated; to them theſe mantles ; and this 
gift was generally accompanied with that 
cf a palfrey, or at leaſt a horſe - hit of 

gold or gilded z which anſwered to the 

pledge given on the inveſtitures, a8 the 
wark of the alienated fief, Theſe diſtri- 
butions, which made a conſiderable arti- 
cle in the expences of the kings of France, 
were called their Livery; and were renewed 
by them either at the two ſeaſons of the 
year, ſummer and winter, ſays Laboureur, 
or at the plenary courts of the great feaſts, 
The pieces of velvet, or other ſtuffs, given 
how to the magiſtrates of France, are in 
memorial of theſe preſents ; 2s the ancient 
ino R * 
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right of having the mantle of ermine, * 
| figured 1 in the atchievements of the dukes, 
and the prefidents à mortier, or pre- 
ſidents of ſovereign courts, to whom be- 
longs a cap peculiar to their office; who 
themſelves borrowed © the faſhion of it 


| from "thoſe" painted on the carpets and 


pavilions, under which the knights were 
in covert before the tournament began. 
In the promotion (ſays Madame Sevigne) 


of fixty and of fourteen knights of the 


order of the Holy Ghoſt, in 1688, the 


king, for that time only, gave a diſpenſa- 
tion to ſeveral knights, to omit wearing the 


mantle, that moſt ancient cuſtom of Chi- 
valry, at the ceremony of their reception. 
The ordinance of the king of France alſo, 
in 1294, prohibited not only the wear- 
ing of coſtly furs to citizens, but the uſe 
of gold, precious ſtones, girdles of gold, 


filver.=A woman, whoſe huſband was 
only a_ merchant, IE hervels with a 


* | coarſer 


pearls, jewels, and crowns of gold and 
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coarſer ſort of fable, as being the daugh- 
ter of a knight; - conſidering herſelf as 
privileged thereby: which obliged the 
king to make a new edit, And this 
was often neceſſary, to ſtop the courſe 
of luxury, and to bridle the ambition of 
thoſe, who would uſurp what did not be- 
long to their ſtation. And in 1486 all 
ſuch were again prohibited the wearing 

of gold and filk ; which, by a relaxation 
of the laws, ſquires and gentlemen were 
now allowed, but with great and wiſe 
caution. And the attention not to con- 
found ranks went ſo far, that, in the pub- 
lic ceremonies, when the knights were 
dreſſed in damaſk, the ſquires were only 
allowed fattin ; or, if the latter were al- 
lowed habits of damaſk, the former were 
dreſſed in velvet.—Rene, king of Sicily, in 
his treatiſe on the form of the tournament; 
recommends to the chiefs to give to each 
of the judges, choſen from among the 
knights, a long robe of velvet; to the 
two others, who were ſelected from the 
R 2 | {quires, 


* 
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| 
| quires, the ſame faſhioned robes, but of 
| damaſk.—The queen having ſent to Sain- 
bs tec and his companions a piece of velvet, 
”" __ diftinguithed them from the ſquires, hy 
WE giving the latter 'damaſk.——Matthew- de 
Covei ſpeaks thus of the engagements 
between | threes Burgundians and three 
* , _  Seotehmen; Two of the three champions, 
| | who advanced the: firſt on. horſeback, be- 
| -—ing: knights, were dreſſed in long robes | 
of, black velvet, faced with rich Gable, 
and the third, who was only a ſquite, had 
a robe of ſattin faced with fur. And at the 
banquet of the duke of Burgundy, at 
Liſle, in 1454. the knights who aſſiſted 
at the feaſt were dreſſed in damaſk, the 
_ {quires and the gentlemen. in ſattin, the 
pages and the archers in woollen ſtuff, In 
fine, ſcarlet, and red of every kind, was 
appropriated to the knights, from its 
grandeur and | brightneſs ; and is now 
become the dreſs of the ſuperior magiſ- 
trates and doctors in France. Gentle lady 
(fays the poet Deſchamps to Truth) L come 
Scr! 8 N | to 
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to tell thee, that learned doctors and grave 
magiſtrates are clad in rich habits, as well 
as valiant knights. — The word range, in 
the French language, to ſignify high and 
arrogant, was probably introduced from 
this. colour being worn by exalted per- 
ſons; among whom - was Arteville, the 
chief of the revolted and viftorious Ghens 
tois, who was dreſſed in robes of ſcarlet 
and ſanguine, à colour red as blood. In 
the ancient French work, in verſe, entitled 
The Lover turned Shoemaker, we read 
the moſt ſanguiue ate caught: where 
the word ſanguine is put for vain, proud, 
arrogant. And Brantome, ſpeaking of 
the affair of the Swiſs, at Navarre; 
againſt M. de la Tremoille: This 
(ys he) vs a great exploit, and. a lucky 
hour of war; and fo rouge did they be- 
come and inſolent, that all nations were 
by them deſpiſed; and they thought of 
beating all the world.“ And in the Vigils 
of Charles the Seventh, the pot making 
Merchandiſe one of his perſonages, ſpeaks 

thus : Merchandiſe was then in vogue, 
- ad R 3 made 
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| made a 88 Air, and triumphed fo; that 
thoſe who uſed it became rouge and inſo- 
lent with the ſudden wealth gained to 
nabe a their I.” 1 905 
1155 

7 Tus knights had RR W 
with reſpect to their dreſs, which did not 

extend to the ſquires. In that age, they 
conſidered thoſe as clerks or ſcholars, who; 
having received the tonſure, were married 
only once, or who had not eſpouſed a 
widow; conformably to what is now 
practiſed in France, in the order of St. 
Lazare : whereas, in general, every clerk | 


who was married, loſt the ordinary privi- 


lege of being carried before the eccleſiaſ- 
tical judge, if he was arreſted in his ſe- 
cular habit; but if he was a knight, and 
if he wote the habit of a knight inſtead of 
that of a clerk, he enjoyed all the Wig 
SUNG: the 9 —_ yd 
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to the knights, was, that they ſnould ſhave 
che crown of their heads; whether from 

tire: 4 1 n the 
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the-fear of being ſeized by the hair, if they 
loſt their; helmet in battle; or Whether 
they found it inconvenient under the iron 
cap, and under the helmet, which they 
continually wore. —— in his 

manuſcript of Lucques, When we 
were at Poitiers, I ſaw a kvighe named 
Meſſire Geoffroy de Rangon, who, for a 
great outrage done him by the count de 
la Marche, had ſworn by his ſaints, that 
he would never be-clipped like a knight, 
but would bear about his wrong like a 
woman, till he ſhould behold himſelf 
-revenged of the count de la Marche. And 
when Meſſire Geoffroy ſaw the count de 
la Marche, his wife and his children, 
kneel before the king, and cty out for 
merey, he had a treſtle brought in, or a 
4 piece of wood on four feet, to hold a table, 
book, and chafing- pan; took off his vow; 
and cauſed himſelf to be ſhaved immedi- 
ately, in the preſence of the king, the 
count de la Marche; and ſeveral others.” 
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Taver cuſtoms were 33 
unifermly adhered to; and the rules 
of Chivalry have varied, with reſpeck 
re habits, at particular periods, 
and in particular circumſtances. The 
mee en gne on their > ſhields, the 
ſertamets of their lantes, and the banner 
which they ſometimes wore on the top of 
the helmet, [diſtinguiſhed them from each 
other As it was originally from ſqve- 
reign princes, or Mn, lords, that 
they received their title and ſword, 
they had made it a duty, on their recep= 
tion into Chiyalry, to adopt the at- 
chievements of thoſe from whom they re- 
ceived their title; or at leaſt to take ſome 
piece of their blazonry to add to that of 
an elevated ambition and refined turn of 
mind, would not take any devices till 
they had merited them by their own ex- 
ploits 2 and if their ſhield had on it the 
blazon of their family, put over it a 
houſing, till, by the houſing being torn 


+ + 6 8.7 away 
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away in the combat or yournamient, the = 
race from whence they ſprang might ap- 
pear, to their praiſe and glory. Tu. 
knights looked upon themſelves us dh 
children of thoſe who- had armed them; 
from whence the French word athbiber, w 
dub, which was derived, "ys e Outs, 
eee wan” bi 236 
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„l er ahi? theft dengan of 
Ute of arms, was that of Richard, King 
of England, in favour of 'GeoMtoi Tren- 
lart; lord of Ibinville, ho conferred on 
him this honour / for his merit and fer- 
vice, and gave him his own arms, which 
ke joined with his fem v. It drs From 
42 Iller motive of acknowletgnent and 
reſpect, that the prince of Antioch, onty 
ſixteen years old, quartered His arms wih 
thoſe” of St. Lewis, who made him a 
knight; and that ſeveral cities of Prante 
hold their arms from the King, as deo che 
cardinals from the Pope. The deſire bf 
| contedling the privilege of blazonry, was 
3 
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prnctiſed by the -knights-errant in parti- 
cular, the firſt year of their promotion. 
As one of theſe adventurers, whoſe arms 
had been changed without his . 
| made no anſwer to thoſe who nominated | 
dd urged him 80 the jouſt, by the at- 
chievement or cot of arms they ſaw; on 
his ſhield, —** I am of opinion ( ſald one) 
that you are of the knights of this year, 
Who know not what arms you wear on 
your ſhield. he houſing or caſe with 
which they.cavered their ſhield, was ſome- 
times made of a ſort, of gimple or gauze, 
whiter, than the lilly. Sometimes they 
painted it a ſingle ealour : thus we find, 
in ancient romance, one of the heroes 
ſtaining his ſhield with the blood of 
2 kid he had killed. But the ficſt year | 
of, their reception, they ; were genetally 
White, 0 imitate the example of the 
Knights of the Round Table. The 
- ſhields painted; of one fingle colour, whe- | 
ther en cloth or metal, and Known, in the 


a ae on ae. by. the, name of 
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memory of thoſe white ſhields; of which 
an ancient „ 
2 u 2 
44 ppt Oi A1 ohe u h 939 
5 I a combat given near Liſle, in 
Flanders, a knight in white arms was 
ſlain, who would not make known, when 
he engaged, What was his name; nor, on 
refuſing to do this, ſurrender his arms to 
any intreaty. This obſtinate determination 
to die, rather than reveal himſelf; proves 
that the author of the romance e \Per- 
ceforeſt gives a juſt idea of the manners 
of thoſe times in the diſcourſe of his 
Young Unknown, who preſents him- 
ſelf before Alexander. When this prince 
aſks him in what conntry, he was born, 
J am not yet born,” ſaid the young 
man. What is that you fay.?” an- 
ſwered the king, Sire (replied he) no 
man is born before he feels imſel 
adorned with virtue.“ Truly, I agree 
to it (faid the king); but- at, leaſt tell me 
then your name. — I have no more 
| 8 name 
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name than country (replied the young 
mn); I have not yet merited any; but all 


my deſire is to obtain one. Laurent du 


Pleſſis ſeems to have taken up this roman- 
tic idea, in adopting for his country the 
place in which he was made a knight, 
the name ef which he Hkewiſe teck. 
Latrent being made a knight at Morf, be- 
yond che fea, hitmfelf and children have | 
taken the name or Morf. The romantic 


des or Merl periottiges, known in 
Kiltoty, "prove "the Gefen chat Home 


knights had to dilguiſe themſelves under 
borrowed names. In the lift of knights 
in the courts of the kings of France, 
Charles che Fifth and Sixth, are 2 Lan- 


cclot, a Gadifer, a Carados; al heroes, 
deſeribed in the old romances. The al- 
tufion of the arms to the name of him 


who wore them, produced what was cal- 
led Armes Parlantes ; as that of Atpajon, 


| whole | name fignified | 2 player on the 


harp ; and that was quite agrecable to the 
Ipirit of the ancient Armoriaſts, thoogh 
ſulpected 


enn 
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| fuſpeRed by ſome, for I 
| er Penna 4 


tand 


as croſs carried int the anfidels, 
2 lance, a ſword, or any other piece of 
arms, taken at a tournament, or in a com- 
bat; a tower, 4 caſtle, and even the 
battlements and palliſadoes of ramparts 
forced or defended ; with an infinity of 
other exploits of this kind, were the ori- 
gin of the different figures, on the ſhields, 
repeatedly marked, when the ame ex» 
ploits were renewed by the ſame knight. 
From whence it ariſes, that ſome figures 
were marked without end on a ſhield; 
as the heads of lances, called Fleurs de Lys, 
were originally on every ſhield. of the 
kings of France: and ſore have gone ſo 
far as to ſay, that the very wounds given 
and received were added to and deſcribed on 
the ſhields of the knights. But what they 
thus put round them, ſeems rather de- 
ſigned to expreſs the damage done to the 
ſhield in the different ways it was bruiſed 
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/ ſhields, may be added thoſe of the Houſe 
of Montmorenci, ſo fruitful of great and 
noble characters. The ſixteen eaglets on 
the arms of that Houfe, are the glotious 
marks of two illuſtrious actions, done by 


two great men of that Houſe, repreſenting 


fixteen colours taken from the Imperial 


troops, on two memorable days of action, 


related by Arnaud, the famous advocate of 


Prance, in His public eulogy on Henry 


de Montmorenci. Matthew the Second de 
Montmorenci, having taken ſixteen ſtand- 


ade in the battle of Bovines, Philip 


Auguſtus, as a monument of this glorious 
victory, willed that this Houſe ſhould 


four, which belonged to their former at- 
chievement. The impoſſibility of plac- 


ing more than three on the little or pri- 
vate ſeal, occaſioned afterwards the re- 


duction to that number, when they came 
t loſe "fight of the ancient principles 
of Chivalry. The a arms \ were alſo changed | 
* or 


— 
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or diminiſhed, or even taken away at laſt; 
N n e 1 great n 


* eee Chivaley, - oo a 
alteady traced the idea of that judicious 
policy, of which a later age furniſhed a 
memorable example: A regiment of the 
French dragoons having carried off the 
kettle- drums from the enemy's - cavalry; - 
Lewis the Fourteenth granted them the 
privilege to bear kettle · drums at the head 
of their ſquadrons. Puniſhments and pri- 
vileges were thus ever proportioned to de- 
ſert. The knights had ſome diſtinguiſhing 
advantages: they were diſpenſed from be- 
ing on guard or in waiting, to Which the 
pages and ſquires were always ſubject; 
and thoſe men who belonged to a knight 
who came to reſide in a city, could not 
be obliged to pay the taillage or quit- rent 
which the burgeſs had a right to raiſe 
from all : new inhabitants. In, ancient ? 
times, the moſt illuſtrious. birth gave to 
the nobles no perſonal rank, unleſs they 
had the honour of knighthood ;. nor could 


of 10 1 they 
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they have the: ſeal, or ſet up the coat of 
arms of their father; and if they were 
contracting parties to any deed, they bor- : 
rowed the ſeal of their mother, their tu- 
tor, friend or relation, or that of the court 
en re which the deed nu. 


Tur French nobility: rae. ale 
8 to conſider military ſervice as the 
right from which they held their rank 
and obtained their arms. They wore a 
mall ſeal on their finger in a ring, as the 
« higher prelates have always done. Ee - 
card count d' Autun, ſays Laboureur, be- 
queathed three rings with engraven ſtones. 
The Monk of Vigeois relates, that, in a 
war between the viſcount de Limoges and 

| the count de Perigord, as the two armies 
went to battle, the count de Perigord was 
killed by the citizens of Puiz on which 
one of them, a rich man, took his horſe, 
mounted it, and putting on his finger the 
ring of this lord, inſulted the mis fortune 
of his vaffals, who remained without their 
bead. And Chaſtie Muſart, in his eulogy 
{ 3 © on 
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on a knight exclaims, . He is good 1=he 
is noble !—che wears the armoriaF ſhield Ta 

he is honoured with the ring!” Hiſtorie 
monuments furnifh us with many inſtanices 
of this kind; among nobles of the higheſt 
rank. The regents of the kingdom of 
France anciently ſealed with their own 
ſeal; and not with that of the minor king. 
Charles the Sixth, by his edict of 140%, 
changed this euſtom; commanding that 
all kings, his ſueceſfors, whatever wat 
their age of minority, ſhould be intitled, 
after their fathers death, Kings of France, 
and be crowtied and conſecrated; : He, 
therefore,who had not received knighthood, 
could not be repreſented on a feal, in his 
armour, holding in one hand the ſhield, 
and in the other a ford ſtretched out, 28 
in the field, fighting on the day of battle; 
or held lands, or do fervice for them in 
perſon; as a free man. But, however young 
che moment he Was cteated a knight; 
he received the honour of the ſeal; was 
enaneipated; took rank among doe to 2 
T2085 8 * whom 
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hom the glory and adminiſtration of the 
date were confided. z and with them be- 
game the prop and defence of the throne. 
Sexeral ſons of kings were anciently made 
knights from the cradle; and a great num- 
her of inferior quality, at the age of fifteen 
ot ſixteen years: for as the condition of a 
knight implied that he was to be a judge, 
governor, and defender of others, it Wag a 
natural preſumption that he ſhould he caps» 
ble of maintaining his own rights, and of 
governing himſelf. It was therefore ne- 
deſſary he ſhould be free from ſeryitude 
and conſtraint; of every kind; and, con- 
formably to the ancient privilege, ol the 
Roman ſoldiers, exempted from paying 
all taxes on proviſion or merchandize 
bought For; his own uſe, or- toll of any 
kind. His armour and equipage cauſed 
bim to be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance and 
at his approach the barriets and gates 
opened inſtantiy to adwit or to gie him 
. a free. paſſage. The knight, on his part, 
preſerved ſuch uch order See eh among 
tre e thoſe 
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- "thoſe whis followet in Hin train: thit the 


country through which he paſſed had no 
di ſorder to complain of For if any by ac- 
"cident was committed, he was 'refpon- 
fible, and paid the full value for the da- 
mage: as has been related of the chevalier 
Bayard. If the fate of arms caufed him 
to fall into the hands of his enemy, His 
dignity freed him from the chains that 
would have been the lot of any other pri- 
ſoner. His word was the bond that re- 
tained him and the faith of his oath 


"procured hüm, though locked in his pri- 


dn, called the Place of Courteſy, eve 
ullewiation and help that could mieter 
ee of his firuntion! — - 
ibu ern 46 
We 2 ſeen tha the iber barons; to 
induce a greater number of watriots to enliſt 
under their banners; diſplayed a royal mags 
nificenoe in the promotion of theſe knights. 
It is / poſſible theit treaſures were exliabfted 
by ſuch profuſions, or their ardout abated ; 
| end they: judged it no longer 'tieceffary to 
2; Bain, at ſo high a price, the numbetlefs 
8 2 recruits 
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dec who pref us Ene ew,” It 
J appears, at leaft, that thoſe who received - 
Io knighthood in fucceeding ages, ſhowed, in 
| their turn, the magnificence Which = 
2 formerly been confined to the nobles.” 
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. was, n o doubt, on account of this 
expence, chat the poſſeſſors of lands, called 
Lordſhips, when themſelves or their erden 

| "ſons were to receive the honours of Chi- 

| valcy, hadari ight to levy on their vaſfals and 
ſubjects, of the ſaid Iands, for the charges of 
their reception, one-fourth of the taillage 

their lands paid, which were called Aids of 
| Chivalry : the other three were duet to them 
on. the marriage of their daughter; on the 
Payment of their own ranſom, when. freed 
from priſon; and on the ultramarine v Yoy- 
ages they 8 Philip le Bel and 
Francis the Fit itſt iſſued out an ordinance 
fox thellevy of this aid; Philip, for the 
knighthood, of his ſon; and Panels for 
the marriage of his daughter, and | the 

\knighthood, of his ſon.—Boutelller. the 


„ * 


wr „ | famous 


\ 
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mene the fourteenth century, 
terms the levy of aid from the nobles, a 
grant of courteſy; but adds, It is the 
cuſtom Jo, to do indeed, and cuſtom is in- 
heritange, cuſtom is right with ſome, and 
muſt be followed ; but I counſel that the 
ditference between the right of kings and 
tte coufteſy to.aghles, mag be evidently 
ſeen, not to give the ſame, thing for the 
leyy,., but to change, and ſometimes give 
it in a jewel, at others in a golden goblet.” 
Madame de Sevigné, however, writing 
of the grand reception. of M. de la Tri- 
mouille, 1 in 1689, adds, This was one 
ef the occaſions wherein they, redoubled 
honours ang rents; according do the right, 
from certain lands. And this was agree- 
55 My the ſenſe of La Roque and Du 
ange, who. conſider theſe rights as le- 
„and according to the eſtabliſh- 
_ St. Louis, when, they ſay, “ If a 
gentlemag marries. his ſon, he ought wo 
_ give him t the third of his lands; ang alſo 
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As in all orders of the Rate; ſo in the 
tribunals of juſtice, the title of Knight was 
particularly reſpected; it being prefumed 
that thoſe who bore it were always diſpoſed 
to defend the cauſe of right. Moreover, 
knights could not be called to Juſtice, 
but with all the caution and reſpect due 
to their dignity. If they obtained coſts 
| againſt their adverſary, they were adjudged 
a larger e e than was given to 
7 ſquites : but if they merited condem- 
mation (ſo much the more culpable, as 
| they owed to others the example of every 
virtue) they paid a double fine; and their 
families, who ought, it was ſuppoſed, to 
have reſtrained them; whether parents, bro= 
ters; or near relations, were included both 
in the penalty and the ſhame.Agreeable 
to tlie proportion we have mentioned, it 


_ © wits ordered that the knights, at the fiege 


of Dun- let Noi; in 1471; fhould bear 
eight map e four Were only allot- 
| ted to the ſquires. lo brich ach gg 44g: 
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As knights were; from the moment of 
their creation, chiefs and eounſellors in all 
affairs of juſtice, ſo they preſerved a long 
time the excluſive privilege of poſſeſſing 
certain offices of the magiſtracy. That 
of Seneſchal of Beaucaire being brought 
into parliament as a matter of conteſt, 
one of the 'competit6rs alledged that his 
adverſaty was not a knight. The empe- 
ror Sigiſmond, in whoſe pteſence this 
cauſe was pleaded, conferred 'knighthood 
on the diſputed challenger, and by this 
means obtained him the office he de- 
manded. They poſſeſſed al ſo, on account 
of the ancient council of the kings having 
been formed of knights, the right of be- 
ing employed in all public negociations. 
If it was neceſſary to ſend ambaſſadors to 
treat of the moſt important affairs, either 
of peace or war, they "thoſe always for 
each embaſſy, and in equal number, eccle- 
fiaſtics' and knights; and in after- times 
| they added the fare number of n. 
: the third order was formed 
*g 84 when 
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As in all orders of the ſtate, ſo in the 
tribunals of juſtice, the title of Knight was 
-particularly reſpected; it being prefumed 
that thoſe who bore it were always diſpoſed 
to defend the cauſe of right. Moreover, 
knights could not be called to juſtice, 
but with all the caution and reſpect due 
to their dignity. If they obtained coſts 

| againſt their adverſary, they were adjudged 
a larger recompence than was given te 
autres but if they merited condem- 
mation (ſo muck the more culpable, as 
| they owed to others the example of every 
virtue) they paid a double fine; and their 
families, who ought, it was ſuppoſed, to 
have reſtrained them; whether parents, bro= 
thers; or near relations, were included both 
in the penalty and the ſhame. —Agrecable 
to the proportion we have mentioned, it 


Was ordered that the knights, at the fiege 


of Dun- let Noi, in 14117 fhould bear 
cight fleines; while four were only allow 
| bed to the ſquires, lo F ach gig az 
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As knights were; from the moment of 
affairs of juſtice, ſo they preſerved a long 
time the excluſive privilege of poſſeſſing | 
certain offices of the magiſtracy. That 
of Seneſchal of Beaucaire being brought 
into parliament as a matter of conteſt, 
one of the 'competit6rs alledged that his 
adverſaty was not a knight. The empe- 
ror Sigiſmond, in whoſe preſence this 
on the diſputed challenger, and by this 
means obtained him the office” he de- 
manded. They poſſeſſed alſo, on accbùnt 
of the ancient: ebuncil of the kings having 
been formed of knights, the right of be- 
ing employed in all public negociations. 
— vas neceſſary to ſend ambaſſadors to 
treat of the moſt important affairs, either 
of peace or war, they thoſe always for 
each embaſſy, and in equal number, ecele- 
ſiaſties and knights; and in after · tinte 
they added the ſame number bf mic 
en third order was formed 
l 8 4 * when 
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nnn away | 
Som: knighthood, which had originally 

exertifed-4t, | The Leaguers having fent 
4\Yepintation to the Pope, in 1589, it 
waar mpoſed (ſays M. de Thou) of a 
kiiight, a counſellor, of the parliament, 
aud a abbé; this party) affecting 10 
fallom the angient forms of admini- 
ſtration ef the tate ſo much the mote 
zealouſly, as they departed from the pri- 
mitive and fundamental e govern- 
mieten is toro Lene ih wy 
aw mib ws: Nit , Lertit sto ne” 55 
hu ef all the rights belonging to 4 
knight, the maſt noble, without doubt, 
us che prixyilege of creating other knights, 


eved an the inſtant of his own promotion. 


his. v in ſoma ſart participating the 
poet and authority of ſovereigns. Alſo, 
in tha ſalamm feſtivals and aſſemblies, the 
ks\ghts had their tables particularly ſerv- 
_ eddbyithe.ſquires4; from which even the 
ſans ofikings were excluded, if they had 
ng Nec * Ibe moſt 
„ þ 3 powerful 
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powerful monarchs. thought - they - cauld 
not inſpire their children with too much 
reſpec, or mark too high an eſteem 
teceived knighthood themſelves.— A, 

qucen (ſays Perceforeſt) though very weak 
after ſickneſs, would go out, even with 
great riſk of her health, to meet a brave 
but poor knight, who was come to pay 
her a viſit, - The poor knight expreſſed 
to her the confuſion into which he was 


ſo great a princeſs: to which ſhe re- 
plied, . To receiye a poor knight with the 


ſame frank neſs and love as a rich one, is 
honour and delight. Robert, the ſecond 


duke of Burgundy, prince of the blood. 
and firſt peer of France, qualified him- 

ſelf with the auguſt title of knight, in his 
letters, 1272; and in the letters. of M. 
Racine, it appears that, in the laſt cen». 
hes AP court teſtied their 


veneration 
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— 
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. OPER 
ofancient Chivalry, in the perſons of the 
officers: of juſtice, who had only the name. 
*#Lewis: the Eleventh, being attired, and 
onthe point of receiving coronation, ſays 
Moaſtrelet, drew his ſword, and gave it 
to duke Philip of Burgundy, praying him 
to make him a knight; which was 2 new 


ang for it Was commonly ſaid, that all 
| the fons of the kings of '- Franco were 


knights at che fonts of baptiſm > never- 
theleſs the duke, in obedience to the or- 


his on hands. Charles tho Seventh was 
Afs thus dubbed by the hands of the 


dales of Alengom; and Charles the Sixth, 


byrthe regent, duke of Anjou. The laſt 
motarch had early ſhewn his affection for 
Chivalry'z-when the king his father, who 
wiſhed to prove his diſpoſition, cauſed a 


orcwn of gold enriched with diamonds, 


and a helmet, to be let before him or bis . 


choice: . Sire (ſaid the young: prince, 
134343 Ge # . - briſkly): 
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briſkly) ive me the helmet, and 275 
you dur Crown T compleat 
glory of this order, when they related the 
death of any fngle knight, they made 
uſe of the ſame terms of honur im peu 
ing of him, and the number of his years; 
as ĩt was the cuſtom to do in reſpett o 
crowned heads. ee e eee 6s: 
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If a knight was rieh ind» powerful 
enough to furaiſhi the ſtate with a cer. 
tain number of armed men and to uns 


tertain them at ls bn expenet, they 
granted him the permiſſion of adding to 
the ſimple title of Knight, or Knight Bat- 
chelor; the more noble and exalted title 
df Knight Banneret. This gave them 
the diſtinction of carrying a ſq q uare- Daft 
po at the top of their lanee; whereas tat 
a ſimple knight was extended in tw-WwF]u 
— points, as the flags ſet up in 
France, an the feſtivals of the church: 
and beſides his on ſhield; the ban neret 
had the uſe of may.) ſhields” of other 
knights for his defence. The ſame cere- 


% 
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Wenieg were led at hig being (made, 
baaneret, as at the. inſtitution of barons, 
| niſcquats, counts, marquiſſes, and dukes; 


 Moſtrof theſe pieces, originally worn, in 
che public ceremonies, by thaſe to whom 


they belonged; made. a part of theit head 
 armourandhabiliments,.: Rven their dwely 
linge, agreeable to the ſpirit of, the age, 
had battlements, and towers, ſerving both 
for the defence af heit caſtles, and ta marł 
the nobility of their owners, But a Genr 
 Hleman,: the gitle given to- on WhO was 
noblly deſcended, had. alone the ꝓriyilege 
ef expreſſing on his flag, orf hlazoning 
tha atchievements of his bouſe. I e 
win boat bur movid ür b 
i Furx banners of the knights nbc 
battles, and the! oſtteamers they held- din 


| 


their hands when they centered thai lis, 
and with which they made the figniptithe 

_ before ** begun the jouſts (and 
29:05 "1 which 
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which they ſometimes fixed afterwards at 
the” top of their eaſques) probably gave 


rie to the vanes placed at the tops t 


kouſts. In the enterprise of Saintr, 
himnſelf and his companions wore on their 
helmets two banners, between which was 
x diamond; deſtined to be the reward of 
woe who- might prove their victors. 
Saintre having alſo propoſed a Pas q Armes 
to the Engliſh, between Grevelines and 
Calais, which was accepted by the:count 
of Bouquinean and his companions, on 
the Sunday, the firſt day of the worh, 
and entrance on this exploit,” arrived the 
ſaid lord and count of Boaquinvan; in the 
morning, after faying of muſs, and a brate 
company with him, who had placed vn 
the lrigkeſt wing of the houſe his bunner, 
which he brought from England, bur 
dered with ſilyer; and commanded that 
they (ſhould cry aloud, England Saint 
Oeorge l The inſides of theit houſes were 
ſtiill mere diſtinguiſhed by the variety f 

1 which adorned their furniture, 
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ners, indicated that it was a. knight, or 


knight banneret, to whom they belonged. 
The rendering due honours to all, ac- 


| which, 
| guithedallithat diſorderly ambition, 
confounding theſe juſt rules, Introduces 


remainder of this dinner you muſt fit 


1 n n e 


rn denoted e ads 5 
form of the noble ſignals on the tap, 
"Whether in the ſhape of pennens or ban 


dording to their ranks, was obſerved with 
the moſt exact regularity in every aſſembly 


af the nobles; and the impoſſibility/ (but 


from command of royalty | on any ſingular 
occaſion) to hold any other place, extin · 


thoſt into honour, ho have only riches, 
and neither merit nor ſervices to ſupport 
their exaltation. On the wedding 'of 
Charles the Seventh, Madame de Namur 
as ſeated; at dinnet below all the count - 
oſſas except one: in the midſt of the din- 
net the king came where ſhe ſat, and ſaid 
10 her, „ Madam, you. have been ſeated 
a wife of the count of Namur; but the 


Nennt We eee She was then 
rs brought 
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brought up to, the table of the. queens | 
and after grace Was, faid,, ſhe; returned = 
into her on —— The ſaid Madame 


de Namur (adds the counteſs.of Falten), 


gelated to, me, that, never, before, at any 
king's. marriage, were, ſo many princes. or 
noble dames as on that day ; 2 eq. 
ladies dined in the hall where, | 
dined, hut no, man, was allowed. to kt 
down. there, Madame my mother al 
told me, (adds the cↄunteſs) ſhe had heard 
Madame de N amur au, that when Mon- | 
ſicur the duke Philip, married Madame 
Michel) bis firſt wife, ho was daughter 
5 AA king, of, France, Monfieur, d ue 
15 Tn. be, father of duke Philip, . would 
always ſerve, the ſweetmeats | and ſpiced 
wines tg her, but ſhe would not ſuffer it; 
nevertheleſs. he, always knelt ,before her, . 
Falled her Madame, and, the. called, him 
Esther When the ducheſs Iſabella of 
Fortugal game, to the king and, queen of 
Prang, to. ſpend ſexen Weeks, the, never 
dined with gather Are in zu, Make 


mon 


the 


% Mrotrnas of 

the dauphineſs came often to the apart» 
ments of Madame the ducheſs, and ſtiyed 
with her two or three days. My mother, 
who was preſent, obſerved, they ſerved 
Madame the dauphineſs under cover, ' as 
| Was the cuſtom to do to perſons of the 
higheſt rank; the diſhes, the falt, the 
pepper; the fpices, and ſweetmeats, all 
were covered; and when the dauphineſt 
had wathed with two bafons, they brought 
the ducheſs a ſingle baſon, and ewer, and 
a napkin, who having uſed it gave it to 
the ſquire who carved; and When ſhe roſe 
from table, the knelt down at the feet 
of the dauphineſs, ahd in all things 
ſhewed a great konour to "her e s the 


queen,” „ ” = ö 0 w . © F 
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of the Court, theſe. different degrees of 
honvor, and the ſptendid ornarientswhich 
adorned the rooms and beds" of fate, in 
the houſe of the duke of Burgtndy,<fides 

* tables, and cupboatds, are mi 
f | nutoly 
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ſels/of dryſtal, ornamented/with gold and 
precious ſtones ; cup and pots, plates and 
diſhes, of pure gold ; baſofis and comfit- 
boxes, of gold and precious ſtones + a pair 
of the latter, belonging to duke Philip of 
Burgumtly, were valued at: ſeventy thou - 
Findcrowns, and were always on the fide 
board, covered! with napkins; as were the 
Phe moſt magnificent ſideboards were in 
fout diviſions or degrees; aſcending one 
above the other; each degree covered it 
ſine napkins.' At the top of this of the 
duke of Burgundy, was a Cloth of gold 
and crimſon; bordered with black velvet; 
and on the black velvet was worked the 
device of my lord the duke of Burgundy, 
which device was a fuſil. This cloth Was 
formed as a teſter of a bed but the top | 
. pact wis only 2 quarter] or at tbe Wiölt 
Half a yariiwide; with cornices and fringe, 
as àt the top of the beds of ſtate. And the 


cloth of zold behind the fideboard table, 
T | 


« * has ih hung 
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gung down from the top to the bottom, 
4᷑̃t each ſide ornamented a quarter deep with 
a border, which was alſb on the top; and 
was of a different colour from the reſt. 
Two ſtate beds, in the houſes of princes 
and thoſe of royal blood, were placed un- 
der one teſter, with a paſfage five feet 
wide between each. At the end of the 
paſſage, next the bolſter of each bed, was 
à gteat chair with a high back: a couch 
Was alſo beföre the "fire; which ran on 
rollers, if need were, under the beds of 
Mate; A curtain of ” demicfattin - weht 
| Found the two beds at top, but did not e- 
tend to the bottom or feet eurtains; nor did 
theſe join each other by near the diſtance of 
tlie laid paſſage.” The fringes and ſattin, in 
: royal houſes, were green. The three curtains 
at top and bottom ran on rings, and could 
tbe drawn together and undrawn at will; 
ſd that the paſſage between the two beds 
was not diſoerned. In the middle of the 
two ſtate beds, was a curtain of the ſame 
kind, tied up to the top, and faſtened: at 
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the bottom aboye the chair ; and this cur- 

tain was never drawn. There were the 
ame curtains, to the little bed, or couch, 
round a ſquare pavilion of the ſize of the 
bed. The chambers of princes were hung 
with green ſilk at top, and at bottom with 
tapeſtry to the dopr. The beds, great and 
ſmall, were covered with ſpotted ermine; 
and the inſide was of fine violet - coloured 
pluſh, which, when put on the bed, hung 
down on the ground a yard and à half 
deep. Above theſe coverings was a ſtarched 
crape, which trained longer ſtill; and the 
beds were all turned down; but the ermine 
covers went ſo high, that the ſheets were 
not to be ſeen, except at the bolſter, which 
vas alſo covered with crape. Each bed had 
"a: pillow on the bolſter, three quarters 
long, and two quarters wide. The chair 
between the beds was covered from top 
to bottom with cloth of gold and crim- 
ſon, and had a cuſhion of the ſame. In 
this chamber of the duke of Burgundy, 


. alſo a fidehoard (as has been de- 
” | T 2 ſcribed) 


256 Meeres or 
Teribec) and on it two great candleſticks 
of filver, with wax lights always burning; 
and a table, near the ſidebbard in à corner, 
to receive the pots and cups, in which drink 
Was given to the royal gueſts, who came 
ttb fee tlie daughter of duke Philip; in her 
AFing-in," after they trad been ſerved With 
tte comfit- Box, Wich was then replaced 
4 en 6 mebserd. a: Je 2697 abit; ar} hit 
paud bad ol 0209 nzxdw toi dw dw 
ö nr e e eee 
agehefs of Auſtria) had, in the ſume man- 
ner, two great beds; und the cradle in 
"which" the lay was before the fire; but | 
there Was no couch. There was a pavilion 
round the cradle; the coverings of the 
| cradle were as of the great beds, and 
ttraided on the floor. In the entrance, or 
ſtate- chamber, to theſe rooms, was only 
bone bed, with crimſon ſattin; the covering 
"the ſame; and at the top, on each cornice, 
Was 2 great ſun, embroidered with fine 
gold in "tapeſtry, given by the people. 
"of Utrecht to duks Philip, + The hang- 
; = WELYL ing 


N 
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ing of the outward ſtate- room vas red 
ſilk; the curtains crimſon, ſome tied 
up: the bed made, not as to lep in, 
with a crimſan. pillow. At theend of the 
room, far away from the bed, was a ſide- 
board table, of three degrees, very high and 
wide, all covered with great flaggons and 
pots, and veſſels of ſilver gilt with gold, 
cups, and comfit- boxes; each degree and 
all round coveted with fine napkins. At 
the head of the bed was a little chair, co- 
vered with velvet, and on it a eee, 
gold cloth. 8413 GI rien 
W 
a to theſe 5 given 
by the counteſs of Poitiers, was the eti- 
quette obſerved in every thing among the 
nobles; and with reſpect to ſubordinate 
ſituations, there were the moſt exact regu- 
lations, ſuited to each. The frequent o. 
caſions, in theſe, ages, of aſſembling a yaſt 


number .;of.. perſons. of all conditions, 


called for the moſt exact punQuality in 
the arrangement of them. At the tour- 
4 T p naments 


3 
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daments 1 proofs of combit, of liſt 
g fights, places were appointed for the lord 
of the feſtival, the marſhal, the nobles, 
and counſellors ; for the ſtrangers of rank, 
according to their degree ; for the Citzzens, 
- merchants, and gentry.—When, in the 
Fourteenth century, the prerogatives of the 
- nobles began to be uſurped by the in- 
creaſe of riches to individuals, the juſt 
regulations, that before took place, became 
leſs attended to, and much inconvenience 
8 aroſe from it to ſociety. Euſtache Deſ- 
champs cenſures this alienation of rank 
and honour from the juſt poſſeſſors, who, 
by education, or merit of ſervice, had alone 
obtained it. In my time (ſays he) when 
they went into the church to make offer- 
ing and to kiſs the Pax, dame went firſt, 
then demoiſelle, burgeſfes and wives came 
after. But now, alack, is grief and 
| woe! riches fwelled with pride ; pitiful 
trickſter, caitif vile, thruſts into place 
with open Thame, k before a man of br. 
e Iv 2 


Iy 
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In Chivalry, where the form of go- 
vernment was military, individuals often 
acquired great riches by booty, and ran- 
ſoms.in war, which were diſtributed uſu- 
ally after the engagements. Gold, filyer, 
| horſes, palfreys, and mules, were divided 
among the knights; other prizes were 
given to the ſquires, and inferior atten- 
dants : which cauſed the romancers, who 
| gave the picture of theſe times, to obſerve 
often, that knights took neither cows nor 
ſheep, A priſoner's ranſom was com- 
monly a year's revenue, conformable 
to the right of redemption of noble 

lands, A knight, who by merit had 

gained | himſelf a name, was paid court 
to by the greateſt lords and ladies; 
nay, even princes, - princeſſes, kinks, 
and queens, preſſed forward to ſerve and 
enroll him, as it were, in the rank of their 

hereditary deſcent, and to inſeribe him in 
the liſt of heroes, who had been the orna- 
ment and ſupport of their houſe, under 
the title of Knight of Honour. Montluc, 
141»; 


Po * 


4 he ef leg, gelben, ths a 


= afict hie had on taking 4 young Roman 


noblemaß, 4⁰ eh; that he pofſeſſed Wur⸗ 


ſebte thoufand crowns of anntal rent. 
4 A \ year' s feveriue (adds he) is my” juſt 


dlalhi.“ Officers, made priſoners, paid 


| the half of their. ſalaty. The magiifis 
Fence © of princes and nobles confiſted, in 


great part, in the multitude of knights 
3 8 fürtounding theit” perſons, 
% Handſome, - wiſe,” and well prepared 
(lays Euſtache Deſchamps) lived the 
lord, from” morn to night, in a euſtle 


| jarge and 1 with wholeſome air, and 


choice delig "valiant knights attend= 
ed him, — he went and when he 


ame, pbeyed his will, and ſerved his 


zueſts,” Poſhbly he meant the knights 
of honour, 0 or bod knights, who always 
attended the perſon of their lord. 10 dis 
read, in Perceforeſt, that a e 
ber oY Jords and geutlemen hal 

helmets, to be placed over the 1 of 
heir cates to ferve, as a gn 46 the 
| knights 
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knights who ſhould paſs by, ahdarmiouee 
to them that they! ſhould abways Rd u 
welcome reception in a houſe, while inuſa 
ter would confider himſelf as Hooufed In 
receiving ſuch gueſts. Some of theſe Het< 
mets are yet to be ſeen on the aneient edi 
fices in France, particularly in the woun- 
try ; and knights were not only mieſt 
courteouſly received; and treated | 
mark of confideration' by theſe (peittrous 
nobles, but they and their train had' every 
expence defrayed, and, whey they went 
e were Toitded with _—_— Bev? 21.64 
nn AG? cus 280 
— Ipeaks of thi radios | 
ing uſed in England. Then it Wa, 
that in Great Britain charity bf mantters 
reigned in all; Hoble dates and gefitle 
knights placed on the top of heir eafttes 
al helmet, a8 a fig that'all 2068 knights 
and Worthy ladies, travelling thüt wüy, 
ſhould enter as freely ĩ into their eaſtle, as 
i it were their ow]n. The preſents indde 2 
were wins, coltly robes, horſes, and even 


money; 


. . Ly ' 


3 
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money; to knights double the ſum given 
much again as to knights batchelors: 
and this proportion was obſerved, in, the 
ſame caſes among the heralds,” minſtrels, 
de. The greateſt lords accepted, with- 
dut any ſeruple, this ſort of liberality; 
not conſidering it ſo much a perſonal gift, 
as the aſſociating them in the enterprizes 
and glory of knighthood, | But the cour- 
teſy they learned in theſe caſtles was above 
all riches; no ſpirit of diſcord or peeviſh- 
"neſs was ever allowed in theſe knights to 
one another; their manners diſplayed 

. every kind of friendſhip and good-will.” 
Joinville ſays, that he diſmiſſed one of his 
knights, who had ſtruck his. comrade ; 
which ſhews what was. the authority of the 


lord over his knights, and their dependence 


on him who commanded them. Sometimes 
axknight was in the ſervice of ſeveral courts, 
28 Vs ſcen in the palace of prince Edward 
of England. —Biſhops alſo, as perſons f 
niank, had knights attached to them, —Pe- 
& | ter 


* 
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ter de Blois, writing to two of his friends 
who were attached to the biſhop of Char- 
tres, exhorts them to repreſent often to 
that prelate, how far he had wandered 
from his duty; above all; in the abuſe he 


made of his riches, in ſquandering them 


on buffoons; and recommends earneſtly 
to them, to infpire him with a love of 
merit. The preſent given by the duke of 
Anjou to the duke of Bourbon, Lewis, the 


third of that name, who had aſſiſted him 


in the war of Guienne, confiſted of thirty 


thouſand gold franks, and was looked 


upon as the ſubſidy of a prince to his 


ally. The duke of Anjou paid the at- 


tendants of the duke of Bourbon for a 
month, and made rich preſents to the 
knights who accompanied him, of veſſels 
of filver and filk ſtuffs; and one of them 
received a ſteed, valued: at two thouſand 
crowns. The count De Foix gave to the 
brother of Boucicaut, who came to ſee 


him, after much good cheer and enter- 


4ainment, two hundred florins, and a fine 


— — IIs <a © — 
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ved palfrey. The liberalities of the count 
de, Foix were ſo great, that a deſcription 
of them, as given by Froiſſart, would al- 
-moſt be ondleſs. His reception of the duke 
of Bourbon Was magnificent; feaſts. the 
moſt ſuberb; mules, palfreys, courſers, 
and money, were preſented to him; the 
latter was refuſed by the duke, the other 
preſents tetained: the {quires alone te- 
ceived preſents in florins. A ſpirit of 
natutal ardour and equity reigned in the 
diſtin tions of all theſe things. Perhaps 
theſe principles of diſtributive. juſtice were 
 AHetived-from the Romans, or from the 
proportion obſerved in the Salique Law, 
_ - with reſpect to the amercements and gifts | 
 of+ perſons, according to their different 
PPP a 9; 0 WA - 
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I the hiſtory of Lewis the Third, duke 
of Bourbon, we read, The day of kings 
game, in which the duke made great 
feaſts and entertainments; and ſearched out 
| eee. 


89 | whom 


\ 


the child elected to de dreſſed I 2 royal 


Asset Cme Air. f 
hom do make a king. He then cauſed 


robe, gave Hit offfcers as gDerhOf, an 
the next day invited him to Uifie at His 
own table of hönbur. After Huner carte 


His maitre d' hotel, who gitbered for the 


Poor king; to vom Lechs g. 

livres to put bim to school, che Knights c 

of his court a frank, and the {quires half 
'a frank; ſo that the ſum often mounted up 

to 4 Hand Kate; chich they gave to 


the Father or mother of "thoſe e cd. 125 


Aren, who were thus made kings © n tiith, 
"and pleatifully' fed, that they might be 


taught at ſchool, and become worthy of 
| ? "honour. Thus did the valiant Lewis of 


Bourbon, for the love and reverence of 
God]; and kept up this noble cultom to che 5 
Laſt year of his F Ms Fr 


Tur Ae st Wadu Weites in 
eee e r knights, were che origin 
of ſeveral Iordſhips and fiefs; and not only 

12 9 but *raifetl theſe wartiors Ten 


: 
- 
— 
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/an--obſcure eftate to the. higheſt honours. 
_ ( 1*%-Clignet of Brabant (ſays the Monk of 
St. Denys) was made admiral, though he 
nor from the valour of his anceſtors; and 
be married the counteſs of Blois, which 
raiſed him from a ſtate of miſerable indi- 


ae eaſe and ſplendour- CF 2 ot 


_— en by 4 b 7 PC IO 4 3% 
3% 8 the writings, of the romancers 
were filled with precepts, to the great, in 
favour of indigent knights; beſecching | 
| the former to conſider. their virtues, to 
* | ſupply, their wants, and raiſe- them to the 
. rank they merited.. A caſtle, or a yearly 
2 Jum, was. frequently, conferred on a new- 
made knight; who became the vaſſal of 
his patron, and often ſerved om, and 
his . at . Al eu nnn 


. 
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Froillart) had paſſed the riyer of Eſcaut, 
and ſet foot on the kingdom of. France, 
he called Henry of Flanders to him, his 
10 pßypoung 


28 


Ibu 


ficiency and W in England. 


Ei 705 


Tan eee ruined 


the great lords by the exceſſive expence 


attending them, became a ſource' of riches 


For poor knights. In the diſtreſſes of an 
urgent war, there were no bounds to the 
liberality of the prince, in his rewards to 
the knights who had ſhewn valour in his 
ſervice; and if brave, a knight who was 
might be ſaid to put ſovereigns to con- 
tribution: alſo, in duels that were fought 
in the cauſe of a powerful lord or lady, no 
favour was deemed ſufficient, ſometimes 


not even the participation of their whole 
fortune, to reward the champion who had 


ſaſtained their honours, recovered their 


vetſary. 2 8 | * 4444 


» 
p * * - 
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young page, made him a knight, and gave 
him two hundred livres ſterling of reve». 
nue each year: he alſo aſſigned Nm ui. 


| 
| 
\ 
. 
| 
| 
| 


lands, er W of nn ad- 


i : CES 7 — , 
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5 n the «Savlt>mude-va n Pontoiſa. by 
| Charles zhe Sürth, in 14475 heſides gon- 
ferting che honvur! of knighthood, he 
ennobled the hrt knight Who mounted 
Ee. the tower of | Friſe, and for his, valour 
 ( Extendiedithebonourttohivpoſterityzland 
5 guveſhir rich gifts to maintain the rank 
a eh he had ruiſed him. Edward, 
prince of Wiiles;after the victony he gain- 
An 46 Poitiers, gave five hundred marks: of 
Feat revenue to James Enitlelte, who had 
Utigiithed HimſelF-incthis action; and 
ai im as his dw knight. : As the 
| UtttFinibicdiatdly divided this gift among 
Four of fils body ſquites, who bad over 
'quitted ls ide during the” battle, Athe 
of Wales, being informed of it, 
de Hiry fot Hundred miarles more. Pheſe 
Klas lage wee bs noted at many 
other ne :19 0087 D o outro? 


. voncd tot bonizfttd 
Kr r als; whortettdered hiinſelf 
the ſuperior of a rich lord by fill: in 
,_ombat, ſet what price he pleaſed on the 
5 | | liberty 
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-liberty of the vanquiſhed. A quite 
of Picardy (fays-Froiſfart) purſued by an 
Engliſh knight banneret at the defeat of 


Poitiers, having forced him to ſurren- 


der, made him, in the end, pay ſix thou- 
ſand nobles; and thus, from a poor ſquire, 
he became a great and wealthy knight.” 
And many, after they killed their adver- 
faries, obliged their parents and friends to 
purchaſe, at a high price, the mangled 
and bloody bodies, and the ſpoils left in 
poſſeſſion of the victor. At a ſally made 
at the ſiege of Rouen, in 1418, the bodies 


of the killed were redeemed at four hun 


dred nobles. Some knights, however, 
uſed their victories with more moderation, 
agreeable to the original precepts of Chi- 
valry; or, if they did not, their chiefs 
made memorable 9 of — for 
their Wa e $5, Foul 


: Hie ren has pee the noble 
ſpeech of the duke of Lancaſter, when 
he baniſhed for ever from his court a 


U. diſſoyal 


1 * : 
-  & - Te Be - 
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diſloyal knight, whoſe arms and horſe le 

\ abandoned to Du Gueſclin, and whom he 

imdb at a thouſand livres: I have 

no pleaſure (ſaid the duke) in people who 
are guilty of treaſon, nor are we accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch in our country; — the garden 
of war is ena guns, : but m_—_— 
to beaſts of wy. ; 


— 4 Was PL dete d * 
that a young lady, left a rich heireſs with- 
out ' protectors, —or a widow, with ex- 
tenſive lands fallen to her poſſefſion, — 
would call to her ſuecour ſome knight of 
known valour and worth; and confide 
to him, with the title of Viſcount or 
Caſtellan, the guardianſhip of her caſtle 
and her fiefs, and the command of her 
ſoldiers maintained for their defence; of 
which obligations ſhe would ſometimes 
acquit herſelf, by rewarding with her 
hand the knight who Wau FOOT for 


Su% 
= qc 4s © a — 2 V4 a * — 
— 3 1 | „ 
" 2 #45 . x : FE > 3 = - b 1 * — — > . 4 
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*  FROMSSART ſays, in relating the amours 


of Euſtache d'Auberticourt with Madame 
Iſabella de Juliers, She often ſent him 


Horſes, for a reward of his valour, and'at 


her ſervant by giving him her hand in 
marriage.” Such marriages were generally 
\ contracted from the advice, and under the 
flavour of ſovereigns, born the protectors 

af the noble orphans and widows of their 
ſtates: in conciliating the intereſts of 
both, they fulfilled at the ſame time the 


office of royal guardians, and generous re- 
warders of the brave knights in their 
court: and from this noble attention the 


moſt powerful houſes in France.date their 
origin, and acquired the immenſe revenues 
they poſſeſs. Beſides the brilliant for- 
tune of Clignet de Brabant, which. he 


owed in part to the favour of the duke of 


Orleans, hiſtory. furniſhes ſeveral exam+ 
ples of warriors, who, even in the flower 
of youth, commanded the greateſt armies, 
and performed the higheſt enterprizes, 
Ara U 2 thoſe 


laſt crowned the faithful exploits of this 


2 


29 
thoſe 8 | Boucicaut, at the age of 
\awenty-fve, was marechal of France; 
and Louis de la Tremouille, the knight 


* : 


MINA or 


without reproach, was only twenty-cight 


when, he was inveſted with the dignity 
of  lieutenant-general /.to the king of 

France; a rank ſuperior to that of the 
marechals of France. He gained the 
battle of St. Aubin de Cormier, and made 
the duke of Orleans priſoner.— To em- 
ploy thus early young men, born with 


the genius and talents for war, was, as it 


were, to multiply valiant officers ; for one 
ſuch able general, by purſuing his full 
Career, did more than many officers in 
| ſucceſſion could poſſibly: have performed. 

From having remained at the head of his 
_ armies, for a length of time, he had ac- 
uired the confidence of his ſoldiers; and 
by his firſt atchievements had inſpired 
them. With high reſpect for his valour and 
fill. He had likewiſe learnt to profit 

from experience in the conduct of the 
plan of war he had conceived ; and the 


Stor - >, 8 U ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem of military diſcipline he had formed, 
becoming leſs expoſed to alterations, could 
be more ſurely men and Nen 


D Dr rn 
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"Fiabas ths view 1 Chivatry; in the 
lte of the knight, and the honours it 
conferred on worth, we muſt depart for 
a moment, and, befote we proceed to the 
clofing ſcene of his death, ſubmit to the 
painful view: of that degradation, Which 
thoſe who ſullied the eclat of knighthood 

were doomed to undergo; and in which 
may be remarked many features fimilar to 
the puniſhments inflicted by the prelates 
of the church. The knight, who was 
juridically condemned for his crimes, was 
inſtantly led to a ſcaffold, where theꝝ 
duaſhed in pieces before him all his diffe- 
rent pieces of armour, and his arms; his 
ſhield, from which they had razed his 
coat of arms, was ſuſpended at the tail of 
a mare; it was turned upſide down, and 
Aragged ignominiouſly through the dirt: 
| U F7 its 
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[ 
* 


criminal; and each time the pufſuivants 
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its being inverted, was 4 mark that the 
; perſon to whom it belonged was dead; 


for every” knight diſhonoured by tre- 
chery, by indolence, or any ignoble con- 
duct, was conſidered as a dead body, ſtrip- 
ped of all feeling and ſentiment. Kings, 


- Heralds,+ and | purſuivants at arms were 


employed in pronouncing againſt the cul» 


ptit the atrocious injuties he had been 
_ guilty of and the prieſts were alſo ſuns 


prayers for the dead, pronounced over 
his head the hundred and hinth Palm, 
in Which are ſeveral maledictions againft 
traitors. Three times the king or the 
herald at arms demanded the name of the 


at arms reſounded bis name. The he- 
rald replied, chat was not the name of 
him who ſtood before them, ſince he was 


diſlayal and a traitor. Then taking from 


tht hands of the fame purſuivants a ba- 
ſon filled with; hot water, he poured: it 


| _ indignation on the head of the un- 


41 9 worthy 
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worthy: knight; to effacb for ever the ſa- 
cred character that: had heen c Hred on 
him. The wretched knight was then 
dragged to thet bottom of th ſcaffold by 
a cord paſſed unter his arms, and put on 
a hurdle or hand- barrow, covered with a 
pall; after which he was carried to the 
church, where the ſume prayets and cere- 
monies Were ſaid over him at over the 
dead. Nothing certainly could be more 
horrible not even the aſpect of the moſt 
dreadful death to a knight in whom the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of ſentiment remained; and 
the idea of fuck an ignominy?was ſuſfi- 
cient-to retain the weakeſt-· minded ſoul in 
the:diſcharge of his duty, if higher views 
could not inſpire. him with a more perfect 
virtue. Tacitus gives a fimilar aceount 
of the Germans. They hung up traitors 
and deſerters on trees; cowards, and others 

goilty af notorious crimes, were: thrown 
into ditches and marſhes,: and coyered 


with mud; to denote that common crimes 
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7 Av the ah — Du Gueſ- 


elin having engaged to pay an Engliſh- 
man a certain ſum of money for the ran - 
ſom of one of his ſoldiers, by an obliga- 
tion ſealed with his own ſeal, to be diſ- 


charged from the revenue of his lands; 
this Engliſhman, not receiving the money, 


through the negle& of Du Gueſelin, who 


5 
— 


in the hurry of his affairs had for ä 
4 Gueſclin to be painted, dragged through 


the mud, and hung up bottom upwards, 
to denote that Du Gueſolin was petjured. 
The city was taken, and the Engliſhman 
was dragged, in his turn, and hung up 


in the ſame place in Which he had hung 


up the ſhield of Du Gueſclin. The latter 
agreed that his oreditor had a juſt right 


to ſeise his lands, and diſtrain his goods, 
after the expiratiom of che term fixed for 
* but not 30 inſult him as he had 


done. 
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dene. This was boweser a penalty to 
which the knights obliged themſelves 
to ſubmit in the contracting ſuch engage- 
ments: d eee EEO Aan 
ws E „ie . 202488 
IN * Sine ee pro- 
miles, held ever inviolable, were not 
— where cowardice was not con- 
eckned, which wy the French,, ub wel & 
the Germans, was conſidered as the moſt 
ignoble of all vices, the culprit © was 
allowed to expiate his crime by actions 
that might be capable of healing His 
wounded honour : and this was a policy 
full of humanity, and moſt ſkilfully and 
wiſely employed by the marechal de 
Turenne, who by this means drew ſin- 
gular advantages to himſelf, and to the 
ſtate he ſerved, even from the errors com- 
mitted. F or crimes that were leſs atroei- 
ous, but till diſhonourable, the knight 
offending was excluded from the table of 
the other knights; and if he dared” to 
place himſelf there, each ef them had a 
N right 


— 


— — 


Joinville demanded juſtice of the maſter, 


leave them in poſſeſſion of their cloaks. 
It is well known that no juſtice is more 
ſevetely executed than that Which people 
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Were and en of the mhle-altd 


frees! before him- gig _ att 47 
tente out aa nen 2d: di 1 
* ack is ſome alluGon bs „ this. in an 


anecdote given by Joinville. The Knights 
hed been ill treated by the hoſpitalers: 


who conſented; to give him ſatisfaction: 
in finding the authors of the 


N 


| outrage) when they Mould be ſat down on 
their cloaks to eat, that the offended 


Knights might come and take their cloaks h 


way. When Joinville and his men 


preſented themſelves, to execute the con- 
ditions agteed on, and make the brother 
hoſpitalers riſe from off their cloaks, —on 
their refuſing to do ſo. the knights did 


themſelves. jnſtice hy taking their places 


to eat with them g which, obliged the hoſ- 
pitalers to retire to another table, and 


of he. ſame condition cxerciſe on one 


1g: another; 


- 
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if à knight, baniſhed from the table 
of the other knights, had recourſe to 


that of the ſquires, he would have er- 
poſed himſelf to the fame affront from 


this inferior order. A knight, fays 


Lancelot de Lac, who vas conſidered 


as à criminal, becauſe he had been ſeen 


in a cart, arrived at the court of king 
Artus, and went to the table of che 


ſquires; but was drove out of doors with 
ignominy, and obliged to ſpread his table 
cloth on the bare earth. : Bertrand du 
- Gueſclin was the reſtorer of this ancient 
regulation, to preſerve in his command, ab 
conſtable, the true diſcipline of ancient 


= 
- * * 


knights; but not one would permit him 
to take place with them. Refuſed through 
every row, he repaired to that of the 


n. too "own relaxed in his time. 
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"vis ek naue <vnduted, 8 knight 
his life, declared his proweſs, ' recorded 
his fame, — there remains only to ſpeak of 

| bis laſt hours, and the hanours ſhewyn 
im at the obſequies af his funeral. 

When nature, vigorouſly exerted for 

many years, became exhauſted, and the 
knight was no langer capable of the toils 
he had undergone, he firſt retited from 

the tournaments, as the leaſt neceſſary of 
| his arduous undertakings.——<* At: the 
jauſts, ſays: the hiſtorian, of Lewis the 

Twelfth. given in the preſence of all 

the court at Paris, in the ſtreet of St. An- 

tchony, there were many great feats per- 

ſormed and among others the ac 
tions of my lord Clericux, the more 
fignalized»for his valour on this day, as 

- heiwas in the decline of life. In the 

cCourſe of ances; he brought to the earth 
agentlemamof. Picardy ; himſelf and horſe 
came rolling together on the ground. 

This, victory gained, be cauſed himſelf 

S718 HH | to 
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to be difarmed ; repoſed between two fine 
ſheets; and ſent his helmet to a lady at 
Paris, praying her to keep it for his ſake; 


adding, that for his part, he had finiſhed 
the career of valour her beauty had in- 


ſpired ; and that he would be found ib 


jouſt and tournament no more.“ If living 
to the full age of man, it was with mort 
difficulty the knight entirely forſook the 
profefſion of war; and it was with grief 
he availed himſelf of the melancholy 
proviſion for" 84 oo law "as accorded 


bim. 1 41 1 
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. Wink the final ' ſtroke of death Had 


ſealgd his eyes in darkneſs, and for ever 
extinguiſhed that ardour and proweſs for 
which the knight had rendered himſelf fo 
redoubted, the attendants put on his 
body his whole armour: and at the 
funerals of barons; and knights of peculiar 
dignity, they put on the bed of ſtate, 
which was borne in the pomp of the 


funeral, a living man, armed from head 


to 
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4 _ tn the charge of. the ben . wh 
of Polignac, it is recorded, 

— 137 5» | five: fols were given for 
having perſonated the dead knight, at the 
funeral of John, ſon of the Viſcount of 
Polignac.— The Engliſh, in 1591, at the 
fiege of Rouen, with Henry the Fourth, 
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t ceeſeryed for the colonel of cheir infantry 


a funeral pomp, well worthy of ancient 
Chivalry; the ſpirit of which was long | 
preſerved in that nation. As this brave 
colonel, nephew of the earl of Eſſex, was 
killed in an attack at the head of his 
troops, the Engliſh put his body in a 
leaden coffin, and kept it till their de- 
patture. We will make it enter the 
city through 2 breach, if an occaſion by 
aſſault preſents (fay they), that we may 
tranſport our leader by the ſame way he 
wauld have conducted us, if death had 
not ſtopped his courſe. But obtaining 


not 
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not the means of conferring on their 
chief this honour, W * 
MP Enghand.::; ed lo vil em 


— be died after e under- 
ns though | they had not 
accompliſhed it, were carried to the 
grave armed, their legs croſſed the one 
over the other: they were repreſented on 
their tombs in the ſame attitude, as is ( 
be ſeen in the cloiſters of the ancient 
monaſteries of France and Flanders, and 
in many other places. The body of 


my Lord Corneille, Baſtard of Burgundy 


(ſays Olivier de la Marche) who was kil- 
led in the purſuit of the Ghentois, was 

Burgundy had it honourably interred at 
st. Goule ; fur the loved him right well 
for his good virtues; and ordered that 
on his bier ſhould be laid his banner, his 
ſtandard, and his flag. Toiſon D' Or, 
king at arms, ſaid afterwards, that it be- 
longed not to any one, but him who died 


5 | * 
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-honour at his funeral; N one, or at 
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1 us the a of | Anis followed 
them to their tombs; and the fignal marks 
Which decorated their bier, and were 
placed on their mauſoleums, were teſti- 
monials of gratitude, on the part of the 
cation by whom they were decreed, to- 
wards the hero who had ſo ably defended 
them. For himſelf they remained an 
immortal recompence of his labours; 
for his family, an illuſtrious honour, the 
brightneſs of which they were never 
to ſully; and for Chivalry itſelf, an ani- 
mating example, exciting a noble flame, 
to tread in the ſame glorious paths, and 
merit the ſame ſplendid diſtinctions. 
The amiable chevalier Bayard had in 
'view- theſe honours; when he thus ad- 
dteſſed himſelf to his - redoubted ſword, 
with which Francis the Firſt had juſt re- 
[ceived the dubbing at his hands: Thou 
7 3 


— * 
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art bleſſed, O my word to have given 
ſo great, ſo excellent à king the order of 


. Chivalry! In truth, my good ſword, thou 
ſhalt be guarded as a relic, and above 
all others famed and honoured. Having 
ſpoken thus, he leapt twice in token of 


joy; and then bowing low to and kiſſing 
his n he replaced _— ſcabbard. 
(09. e e nimh . 10% Dns 7-H 
A8 Wetderly the arms of Aehmteedeisd 
the ambition of the Grecian chiefs; ſo 


did the knights deffre to poſfeſs the wea- 


pons, and above all the ſwords,” of their 
ihuſtrious predeceſſoro, to uſe! them in 
che day of battle, hang them up i their 
arſenals and tilting- rooms, as curious 
monuments of ancient valour; or dedicate 


them in the churches, from motives of 


religion. The duke of Savoy ſought, with 


the rhoſt un wearied diligenee, for tlie 


ſword of the chevalier Bayard, to place 
it in his palace; but not being able to 
obtain it, he put in the place thereof all 


his other maſſy arms, which "he gained 
em 3 N With 
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with infinite intreaty from Charles ds 
| Motet, lord of Chichiliane, a brave and 
_ wiſe gentleman, of Dauphine, who had 
kept them in the higheſt preſervation, 
The duke wrote him a letter ip very 
obliging terms, praying him to make him 
a preſent of theſe precious arms: I will 
cheriſh them in honour of Chivalry (adds 
hoe) and place them in the choiceſt room 
3 of my palace; and when I gaze with tranſ- 
| 25S port at theſe noble enſigns of valour, my 
joy will receive but one alloy, the reflect- 
ing they are now in the poſſeſſion of one 
3 who is ſo much leſs worthy of this in- 
eſtimable treaſure, than their firſt kind 
preſerver. In the time of Charles the 
Seventh, in the great adverſities of France, 
it was thought neceſſary, for its reſtora- 
tion, to chooſe one of theſe ancient ſwords, 
with which to arm the Maid of . 


4 * that . of $. Catharine 42 
Fierbois were found (ſays Savaron) ſeveral 


ancient ed among which was that 
ii 2 4 2 famous 


* 
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famous ſword, ſo fatal to the Engliſh, 
faid to have been that of Charlemagne, 
which drove them out of France,” and 
which was afterwards placed among the 
relics of the church of St. Denys. It 
was agreeable to the piety with which the 
knights entered into this ſacred» charac- 
ter, in their firſt dedication at the altar, 
to place theſe weapons of honour in the 
churches, at the cloſe of life. Thus de- 
voting to God, the only Author of true 
courage, and every virtue, the ſword they 
had employed in the defence of ener 
n the goal the Nate. © 
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ſeription of Chivalry, of which 
there ſubſiſts only the” veſtiges in the 
preſent orders of regulars or monks, it 


only remains to relate the inconveniencies 


and the abuſes that aròſe in this once no- 
ble inſtitution, and which became a 
counter balance to its advantages > and 
honour. oP WET» 


- . 


Tux ages in which Chivalry flouriſhed, 


it will be faid by ſome; were ages of bar- 
barity and horror, of public robbery, and 


private licentiouſneſs ;' and that theſe 
vices were found in the knights, who at 


that time: were ſet up as heroes. Peter 
de Blois, a ſatiriſt of the twelfth cen- 
duty, one * their. ſumptuary horſes. 
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bending under the load of utenſils and am- 


munitions for voluptuouſneſs 1 inſtead. of 
being charged with the arms and baggage = 


neceſſary to war, they are, in truth adds 


he, covered gyer with ſhields, where geld 
glitters on every ſide; and juſt as ſhining 


and as whole as they brought them ate 
they carried back. Their ſaddles, hows 
ever, and their helmets, are adorned with 


pictures, which repreſent the combats of 2 


Chivalry. Theſe' fine images tranſport 


them with admiration; but it is in paint- 


ings only they ag pontoon 


gate the.o origin of atchjevements, . coats 
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"aids contempt alſo: ef Chivalry;-i the 


count of Champagne, in 1231, declared, 


that he confided more in the loweſt of 


his citizens than in his knights. Nor did 


thoſe; of this order, who! were devoted to 
the exact performance of religious rites, 


eſcape the cenſure of the ſatiriſts; they 


1 * 3 were 


* 
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were taxed with ſimon ony. In the houſes 
of hoſpitalers, and others deſtined to hu- 
miliatien, to poverty, and charity, they 
were accuſed of pride, 6pulence, and idle. 
neſs ; and that the faith they profeſſed 
Was fraud and treachery. Nor are the re- 
eltals of hiſtorians wanting in ſumming 
up the unjuſt actions of many herves ; 
theit employifig in their train troops of 
tobbers; as the miniſters of their ambition 
and vengeance: and they reproach them 
alſo with inteſtine broils and wars, occa- 
ſioned by their private animoſities. St. 
Lewis made the ſevereſt laws to extin- 
guiſh theſe feuds; yet the civil wars, 
under the reigns of the princes of the 
Fouſe of Valois, armed the moſt power- 
ful lords} and the moſt valiant knights, 


againſt each other. Such were the mw 
ſaticns: againſt is: noble ts e e | 

bib * et his 44 1 l 
Bur though from this 1 boſom of friend. 
| ſhip; and the union of brotherhood, there 
— ſome * who Vppoles® the 
C laws 
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laws by which they arrived at the dig- 
_ nity of knighthood; there were many 
who publiſhed its fame, and ſecured its 
glory. Vidal, in ſpeaking of the knights 
vho ſucceeded thoſe employed by Henry 
king of England, and his three ſons, gives 
to ancient Chivalry the higheſt honour. 
And another ſatiriſt ſays, This order 
anciently was ſo reſpectable, that to dare 
to cenſure it, would be a ſatire on my- 
ſelf; but the white wolf (adds he, allud- 
ing to a popular tradition in his age) has 
devoured all the loyal and brave knights; 
be not therefore ſupriſed the race of them 
loſt,” 7 0 
Eusr Ach DScHA urs, who wrote 

in the reigns of king John, Charles the 
Fifth, and Charles the Sixth, complains 
bitterly againſt the Chivalry of his age, 
compared with that of the preceding. 
that it was declining, and would ſon . 
come to ruin. © Knights anciently (ſays 

he) were loyal, ſecret, fond, and brave 
Fi  Xz4 Fach 
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© "Each one, with his.dame:andifriend, lived 
3 in bond of harmony, frer from cenſure; 
= bebe rem vice: but now they angle, 
1 now bans lye; nor live as, thoſe in an- 
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W is certain that Chiralry, in the firſt 
ages of. it, tended to promote order and 
good morals; and though in ſome re- 
8 ſpects imperfect, yet produced the maſt 
A ccampliſhed models of public valour; 
and of thoſe (pacific. and gentle virtues, 
that are the ornament of domeſtic life: 
and it is worthy of conſideration, that in 
ages of darkneſs, moſt rude and unpa- 
liſhed, ſuch examples were to be found, 
from adhering to the laws of an inſtitu- 
tion ſounded ſolely for the public wel- 
Fare, as in the moſt enlightened times 
habe never been furpaſſed, and very rarely 
nene e ec Hai beg cat 
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maſt regular ſtates, the numbers of thoſe 
who live conformable to its laws, are the 
few, not the many, except in the very . 
firſt eſtabliſument of :theſe: ſtates, Time 
introduces ip novations and abaſes; hurt 
theſe oughit to be imputed to ĩudividuals, 
not to the profeſſion they have embraced. 
Chivalty had, in this re ſpect, the fate of all 
other inſtitutions; and tu diſguiſe no truti 
unfairly, it was liable to ſome inconve- 
niencies in its oiyn yſtem, which ſhall Z 
be mentioned. To cunſider. ĩt then on the 
fide of war: In what diſorder muſt:an im- 
petuous ſoldiety fight. whoſe:courage was 
their law; and Whöſe ambition was to 
multiply the dangers that ſurrounded 
them ? From the time of their war with 
the Albigenſes, the French were feproach- 
rd with the making a ſport of danger. and 
pHPraving death. 'Phey are contented 
is an Albigenſe daptain) with armipg 1 
their bodies; they diſdain to defend theit 
legs, and they wear only Rockings- when 
they: go to battle. This was" conſidered 
*' (24M Ma 
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as extreme temerity in an age when ar- 
(6. in uſe; and we know that 
among the Romans and Lacedæmonians, 
exceſs of courage was puniſhed as cowar- 
dice. The ſoldiery, who were thus raſh, 
muſt be often incapable of rallying, to re- 
pair the errors it might lead them to com- 
mit, or the loſſes it might cauſe them to 
ſuſtain. Alſo, the different intereſts of 
the lords paramount, and the different 
tanks of knights under them, were likely 
ta cauſe much confuſion: the power of 
the former would often claſh with the 
officers: belonging to the king; and from 
the combinations of theſe different powers, 
ſome nearly equal in rank, all rivals of 
cach other in fame, authority might be 
weakened by participation, and obſervance 
of the laws eluded by different pretexts 
in the knights: or, by the covert of in- 
5 dulgence to their vaſſals, the latter might 
eſcapè the puniſhment of diſobedience in 
their duty. Experience ſhews this in the 
Wars of the e whoſe bloody rival- 
25 ſhips, 
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ſhips, and headſtrong ſoldiery, are ſtriking 
proofs of the inconveniencies of any ſyſtem 
that neglects vpe to attend ſolely to 
| arms. x (45 Nas „eis 

Lr us now Lt to a view bf wa 
kvights errant, and ſee of what .uſe they 
appear to have been in theſe dark ages. 
Among theſe were the Knights of the 
Round Table, ſo famous in the romances 
that depicture thoſe times. The martial 
Boucicaut went to the Holy Land as 4 
knight errant, and combated the Saracens, 
fays Godfrey his hiſtorian. | Theſe he. 
roes, in imitation of Hercules and The- 
ſeus, vifited diſtant ' countries, to redreſs 
wrongs, revenge the oppreſſed, and exter- 
minate robbers. ' *© The barbarity of thoſe 
dark ages (fays La Colombiere) required 
the fuccours of ſuch redoubted cham- 
pions ; and they were even of uſe in ſue- 
ceeding times, not ſufficiently cleared 
from ferocity, to do without their aid.” 
++ $ © Bs FL 3109D WW. 12 D 
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-  BRANTOME- confirm particularly the 
1 knight errantry, in the recital of - 
the enterprize of the Lord Galeas, of 
Mantua. In acknowledgment of the ho 
nour done to him by queen Joan of Na- 
ples, who had taken him out to, dance 
wich her, he made a yow to; run over the 
world, till he had conquered two knights, 
to preſent to her majeſty. At the end of 
a year, which he had employed in fight 

ing in every country through which: he 
paſſed, in England, Spain, Germany, 
Hungary, having overcome two knights, 
be brought them with him; and preſented 
them, kneeling at her feet, to the queen, 
as the accompliſhment. of his vow. /5* The 
queen gave them their freedom, with A 
generolity, (ſays Brantome) far different 
from that ſhewn by, the canons of St, 
Peter's at Rome. A knight, under the 
like vow; having, ſent another knight he 
had. taken, with his arms, horſe, and all 
his ſpoil, to the church, the prieſts: liked 
them ſo well, that they would never part 
HA19 - : with 
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With any one öf them, but retained them 
all; and made the poor knight their cap- 
tie mager his life.“. 
JJͤ . >; 2 1124; 
rappers from this anecdote, that 
Chivalry, in a ſimilar cafe, acted by more 
equitable and noble laws. "Theſe wander- 
ing heroes, the knights errant,” reſided 
principally in foreſts, without any other 
. equipage" than that which was neceſſary 
for the defence of their perſons. They 
lived "wholly on veniſon; and on flat ſtones 
(placed expreſaly for the purpoſe of theſe 
knights errant in theforeſts) they roaſted 
and bat their meat: the bucks they killed 
Vere put on theſe ſtone tables, and co- 
vered over With other ſtones, which they 
preſſed down on them; to ſqueeze out the 
blood; from whener this meat was called 
Preſſed Kid! Food ef Heroes! Salt and 
Tome ſpices, the only munition -they 
charged themſelves with, were all the 
ſcaſdning they uſed . The laws of theſe 
foreſters Cn to march in ſmall com- 
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panies, ſometimes: only three or four to- 

gether, that they might ſurpriſe the 

more readily the enemies they ſought; 

taking care, that they might not be 

known, to change or diſguiſe their at- 

ö chievements by covering them. A year 

and a day was the ordinary term of their 
| enterprize ; on their return, they were | 
aApon dath to relate faithfully their adven- 
1 190097 dh pe eker Aro 
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je wy young gentlewomen to receive them 

on their return, was inexpreſſible; and it 

1 | is eaſy to believe, what the authors of 
= theſe times aſſert, that kings have refuſed 

crowns, to apply themſelyes more freely 
to theſe - benevolent purſuits of knight- 
errantry. Queen Elizabeth wiſhed 
(ſays M. de Thou) to receive a homage 
that mould, as in theſe ancient times, be 
addreſſed to her ſolely. for her own. fake. 
She was 0 to . her imagina- 


5 | tion 
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tion with recalling the memory of theſe 
knights ertant, who run over the world, 
animated ſolely with the deſire of pleaſing 
thoſe beauties, who inſpired them with 
ſuch noble ſentiments. To appreciate 
exactly the juſtice of theſe ancient tra- 


ditions, there are many teſtimonies in later 


poets, and in hiſtorians, of The young 
knights - (ſays the chevalier Bayard) flying 
the bonds of marriage, , fearing leſt by 
them they ſhould be turned from the 
purſuit of their profeſſion, made it a part 
of | their inſtallation into the order of 
knighthood, to the viſiting diſtant coun- 


tries and foreign courts, that they __ 


under themſelves wn mad 
Tur eee gs 3 to der 
9 their love of war and tournaments, 
their ardour for ſome ſignal atchievement 
in the profeſſion of arms, are al ſo guſtified, 
in Bayard's life, by the epitaph of John of 
Arces, ſon. of the chevalier Blanc. The 
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enterprizes of the chevalier elt 


2 tioned; and the voyages he made to Spain, 


* Portugal, England, and Scotland, to defy 
3 the moſt renowned combatants of ſword 
or lance. Tacitus paints the Germans in 
the Game manners When a\city lan- 
op guithes in the boſom of long peace, al- 
moſt all the young nobility go and ſerve 
elſewhere as volunteers: repoſe is à ſtate 
N of force to the Germans; perilous hazards 
and eminent dangers are their delight.“ 
Green was the colour worn by the knights 
erraft, which announced the verdure of 
3 youth, and the vigour of courage. The 
Monk of St. Denys relates; in his hiſtory, 
that in the tournament that Charles the 
Sixth gave in 1 380, at St. Denys, for 
the knighthood of the king of Sicily, and 
his brother the count of Maine, twenty- 
two principal knights, who jouſted at 
this feaſt, had green ſhields, the device 
on each engraved in gold: cach knight | 
was followed by his ſquire, who wore 
their helmets and their lances; and, that 
2 i "No ' 
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no mag ni ficence might be wanting, «theſe 
| knights waitcy. for the ladies, who, were to 
conduct them, agreeable. to the order of 
the king, to the liſts ; and who are 
themſalves thither in dreſſes” of the ſame 
ivory, dark green embroidered- with gold 
and pearls : they came on beautiful pal- 
freys to join theſe knights; and fo mar 
vellous was the array, and ſo rich beſcen 
(ſays this writer) that it ſeemed! not onlß 
ſo many queens, but ſo many goddeſſes! 
fot / ſo much, majeſty; beauty, and ſplen- 
dout, were united, that the fictions of po- 
ets came far behind What was now be- 
held.” Thus teſtified the monk of St. 
Denys, in his Hiſtory. of Charles 58 | 
Sixth. Aer owl? al otly lis of o 
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Ix the voyages made by . er- 


rants, they ſtudied, the art; of fencing, and. 


the manner of jouſting, in foreign nations: 

they wiſhed to meaſure ſwords with their 

ſaperiors in this art, to learn moſt ably 7 

* ſeience of Mar, in e as well as 
8 117 1 : aa 
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theory, by fighting on the fide. that ap- 


Peeared to them to be juſt and right: they 


alſo ſtudied the -ceremonials, or honours, 
and the principles of courteſy, obſerved in 
1 each court. Their talents and their po- 
 liteneſs' formed acquaintance with the 
princes and princefles” of the higheſt re- 
putation :; obſerved the moſt celebrated 
knights and dames; learned their hiſtory, 


and recorded the moſt worthy paſſages of 


their liues 3 that they might be enabled to 
give inſtructing relations, and agreeable 
| and intereſting reports of them, when 280 
ſhould hpi ater; OS: | 
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e lebe errants were ee 
careful, in all the places thro which they 
paſſed, at a diſtance from courts and ci- 
ties, to engage in the cauſe of the op- 
preſſed: wherever there were violences to 
— Pnnld; Oey | 
were moſt aſſiduous. Women, the unfor- 
tunate of all ages and conditions, they 
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the facred vow they had taken. Nor was 
the cauſe of religion leſs attended to by 

theſe knight errants; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the laws of this ſaered pro- 
feſſion were beſt obſerved in the early 
times of its inſtitution (as is uſually the 
caſe in temporal matters alſo) ; and that 
it ſhared the fate of all other ſyſtems 
in its decline. It is likewiſe to bs 
conſidered, that the religion of theſe 
times was full of ſuperſtition ; compoſed 
of ceremonies which, though ſacredly ob- 
ſerved, and in ſome reſpects uſeful, yet 
were calculated to give more outward ap- 
pearance of religion than inward recti- 
tude of heart. The proclamations at the 
tournaments were generally in the name 
of God and the Virgin Mary: they con- 
ſeſſed, and heard maſs, before battle; and, 
vhen they entered the lifts, they held a 
ſort of image, with which they made the 
ſign of the croſs-. The lord of Lalin, at 
the Pas d' Armes of 1449, had the flag in 
his hand painted with the figure of Chriſt 
on the croſs ; and he ſigned himſelf with 
„ it, 


3 %/ ⁵ MN OAS or 
it, ſays Olivier de la Marche. And as the 
8 feaſts of the tournaments; were accompa- 
poanied with theſe acts of devotion, ſo the 
feaſts of the church were ſometimes adorn- 
© with, the images of the le ae 8 


Se VIeuts ei enen 31 3 ent 
= b mi ps. Cove gives the recital 
of a pious feaſt, or proceſſion, that the 
ambaſſadors of Burgundy ſaw at Milan in 


1459, and which terminated, by repreſen- 


\—  .  tafions; or ſpectacles, of men and women; 


the former, armed as warriors, tilting for 
_ the love of their ladies. The proceſſion 
of the Fete Dieu, in the city of Aix in 
Provence, and the perſonage of the Prince 
of Love exhibited in it, renders this ac- 
count of Matthew de Couci, relative to a 
more diſtant time, very credible. M. de 
Fleury, ſpeaking of the manners of the 
Chriſtians in the roth- century, ſays, all 
the world were Chriſtians; ſo that it 


ſeemed n profeſſion born, and that man 


and Chriſtian was the ſame. Chriſtianity 
(adds e e e of A e 
Rf 5 8 * is 
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ners, and conſiſted chiefly in exterior 
ceremonies, | Chriſtians differed little from 
Jews and infidels, as to vices and virtues, 
but only as to:ceremonies, which do not 
really make any one good at heart. The 
prieſts themſelves could not read, and in- 
ſtructed the people only by a homily, or a 
ſhort diſcourſe, written down in the an- 
cient; ceremonials. If it happened that 
any one gave himſelf to letters, or lifted 
up his mind tb the contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies, he paſſed inſtantly 
for a * or a herotis, vid. e © 
0 21 TRESENT-2: {4 
B a 8 attention to Ml the 
es and private ceremonies of religion 
(for hearing maſs the moment they were 
up was according to their miſſion) by 


gifts to the church, and to the monks, &c. 


many, in theſe dark ages, thought they | 
might violate the other laws of Chriſ- 
tianity: and, by a pilgrimage toiſome holy - 
place, or an expedition againſt infidels or -- - 
n, or tak ing up the monaſtic habit 
ae 2 1 
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at the end of life, or even ordering it ta 
be put on them while they were dy- 


ing - appeaſe the divine vengeance, and 
receive the remiſſion of their ſins. Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury, an Engliſh hiſtorian, 
has declared, that Philip the Firſt, who 
- was interred in the abbey of le Fleur, 
had taken the religious habit in that 
monaſtery. Geoffery, count. of Anjou, 
who maintained a bloody war againſt his 
| father for many years, it is certain (in 
' 1060) renounced; on the evening before 
his death, his arms and temporal affairs, 
and put on the pious habit of a monk, to 
depart, thus clad, the more ſafely out of 
this world into the other. And ſo frequent 
was the uſe of dreſſing in monaſtic ha- 
bits to die, that women had recourſe ta 
NE I TTY” 1 
| N 056 lofts; ad gi a: 
Tax de of a: in the Gloser df 
Bae and his monks, declared by 
* 1 act, in T2096 that all thoſe 
who, 
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who, by their laſt wills, gave arders to be 
buried in their abbey, with the monaſtic 
habit, ſhould not be obliged, on that ac- 
count, to leave them any thing: and they 
generouſly- appointed two monks of the 
hauſe to put this habit, at the point of 

death, on thoſe who ſhould devoutly with 
to be inveſted in it, and to be received as 
monks, and brothers of the monaſtery. 
This cuſtom continued long after the 
14th.century ; till the wars of the reli- 
gioniſts checked this. ſore. of devotion, 
Henry Eſtienne, a proteſtant author, in 
conformity to the opinions of his ſect, 
obſeryes ſnreydly; the count of Carpi, 
being the laſt who played this ue game, 


alone remains @ proverb and a jeſt 


= L o 7 


| "Tas form, i in which religion. might ap- 

pear, in peculiar circumſtances of hurry | 
and confuſion, may be judged of by the 
| following ſingular anecdote ; Etienne 
| Vignoles, called Lahire, went with the 


counk of, Dunois to raiſe, the fiege of 
 Y4 Montarges,. 
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Montarges, in 1427. When Lahire ap- 
Proached the fiege (that is to fay,” the 
camp of the Engliſh, who ſarrounded the 
city)” he found a chaplain, to whom he 


fad, „that he mult give him abſolu- 


tion in all haſte:“ the chaplain replied, 
«he muſt confeſs to him his fins.“ La- 
hire anſwered, ** that he had not lelſure, 
for he muſt immediately charge the enemy; 
and that he had done all that was the cuf- 


tom for ſoldlers 0 do: on which the 
chaplain gave him abſolution in his own 


way; and then Lahire made his prayer 
to God, ſaying, with his hands joined, 
«© God, I pray 'thee that thou wilt do 
this day for Lahire, what thou would'ſt 
that Lahire did for thee, if he was God 


and thou waſt Lahire.” Then he roſe 
| up, well ſatisfied (for, undoubtedly, he did 


not mean to be profane, though he was 
ſo) with having well prayed, and piouſly 
ſpoken to God. A great ſtreſs on the 
mere Fremonig] of religion, did, in this 
inſtance, 
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inſtance, and 1s often ſeen to produce, 


though in a different mode, an unjuſtifia- 
| woe AY with the Supreme Being. 


Wr have already ſhewn the great atten- 
tion paid in theſe days to the ladies: they 
partook with the knights the diverſlons of 
hunting and the chace; heard all their 
exploits in war and in the field; their 
deſcriptions of the nature of the animals 
they purſued ; the manner of rearing their 
young, and treating their maladies. Gai- 
ety, love, and bravery, were the great cha- 
1 1 an fe nag 1p . 


WIN 


— __ of Jojuur; applied from | 
time immemorial to the ſword of Charle- 
| magne, is one of the moſt ancient teſ- 
timonies of the natural gaiety of the 

French. War had an air of pleaſantry 

peculiar to them; they never ſpoke of it 
but as a feaſt, a game, à paſtime: Let 
them play their game, ſay they of the 

croſs-bow men, who were ſhowering 
2 don 
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down arrows on them; and to nay! 2 
| great game, was their i n 1 
beugen , mTQns Rye Nr! er 


* an data 
Winceſlas, gives this picture \ of him: 8 
At that ſame time (1383) departed this 
life the gentle and handſome duke Win- 


cCellas of Bohemia, duke of Luxembourg 


and of Brabant, who had been, in his 
age, noble, amorous, joyods, wiſe, and 
brave. And in the eulogy of the brave 

Foulque, nephew of Gerard de Rouſillon, 
he completes his picture, by ſaying, © he 
was ſkilful in hunting in the foreſts, and 
fiſhing in the rivers ; and no leſs ſkilful in 

the games of cheſs, tables, and dice. And 
the hiſtorian of Bayard, relating the din- 


ner that king Charles the Eighth gave to 


the duke of Savoy at Lyons, ſays, there 
were ſeveral diſcourſes held there con- 
owing g Diode ans and love! 
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Ax equal knowledge of theſe points 
formed the culogy of a perfect knight. 
Many were the ſubtile deſcriptions” of 
love which involved ſituations the moſt 
deſperate or delicious, to a heart tender and 
fincere; and qualities the moſt amiable, 
or diſguſting, in a miſtreſs. Sometimes 
theſe themes produced many pompous 
declamations to the honour of the la- 
dies, a hundred times repeated; ſome- 
times indecent exclamations againſt their 
conduct. A judge of theſe diſputes was 
characteriſed by the title of the Prince 
of Love: his ſentences were often equi- 
vocal, obſcure, and enigmatical; and the 
parties, however abrupt in their private 
diiſcourſes, ſubmitted with a reſpectful do- 

cility to his deciſions. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and many perſons of quality, re- 
tained this taſte, which” their forefathers 
had taken from the ancient cuſtoms ; and 
had ſuch themes renewed. The French 
academy, to pleaſe Cardinal Richelieu their 
founder, treated in their firſt meetings of 
2855 ſeyeral 
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ſeveral ſubjects relative, to love: and in 
the | hotel of Longueville the wittieſt per- 
ſons, and thoſe of the higheſt. rank, en- 
gaged in theſe diſputes. Theſe loyers of 
che golden. age of gallantry, from. thein 
ſubtile definitions, appeared (leſs read, in 

Plato than in the ſchool of the Scotiſts, 
from whom, they drew, their refined dife 
tinctions. They. boaſted of loving only 


the virtues, the talents, and the graces of 
their ladies; to find in them the only 
fource of felicity and to aſpire at nothing 


but maintaining, exaltipg, and ſpreading 


abroad in all places, the reputation and | 


glory theſe A: and Braces had beſtow: 


+4 *0I4 


his miſtreſs bre never low a aux. other 
lady to be more perfect than her he 


| adored, . | Some. held the moſt viglent paſ- 
ion for thoſe they had never ſeen: 2 


ſtriking inſtance of which i is given in the 
life of Geoffron Rudel, in the en of 
the f | 
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Tue love was metaphyſical, and moſt 
War er did not, as is proved in | 
che writings! of the Troubadours (who | 
have conveyed. the pictures of theſe times, 
and are to be yalued for giving the ori- 
ginal view of ages ſo remote) always ba- 
niſh from their diſcourſes cold, trite, 
and familiar images, the natural prodhe- 
tions of minds in a rude Fagd e 
+ Taz Chevalier de la Tour ſpeaks of the 
fanaticiſm of the Lovers, who formed a 
kind of paſtoral life in Poitou, during the ' 
impriſonment of St. Lewis; and who, 
under pretext of delivering him, over-ran 
the confines of Flanders and Picardy, and 
were at laſt exterminated i in the Orleanois : 
under the ſame pretext, Languedoc was 
deſolated.in 1 320. They called their ſo- 
cCiety the Fraternity of Penitents in Love; 
others called them Galois, and Galoiſes; 
for the women, as well as the men, diſ- 


PRs.) who ſhould the moſt len main 
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gion the object of which was, to prove 


the exceſs of cheir love, by an invin- 


cible* determination to brave the rigour 


of the ſeaſons, and the hardſhips of an 


itinerant life: and knights, ſquires, la- 
dies, and demoiſelles, who embraced this 
reform, were, on the fame principles, in 
the burning beats of ſammer, to wrap 


themſelves up in warm cloaks and dou- 


ble hoods, and to have great fires, at 
which they were obliged, by the laws of 


the order, to ſtand and roaſt themſelves, 


as if they were pinched With cold -a 
this was probably done, in alfufion to the 


power love has to work the moſt ſtrange 


metamorphoſes. When winter ſpread its 


ice and'its froſts, love then changed the 


order of the ſeaſons: the lover who ranged 
under his banner then burned with tlie 


moſt ardent fires; a finall fingle petticoat, 


with 'a thin long cornet, "compoſed the 
drefs of the ladies; and to have worn 


" cloaks, _ gloves, or muffs, or to have 
had 
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had a fire, would have been, with this 
ſect, a capital crime. The chimnies of 
their great halls were adorned with win- 
_ ter=greens, if greens. were to be had; | 
thoſe of their chambers were done up 
in the fame manner; and a light ſerge, 
without pluſh, was all the covering they 
had to their beds. Gontier, an ancient 

Poet, ſays, alluding Penne to this 2 


WE \* They ber o cold, whom rang lore bold,” 8 


The lovers aſked, from the beauty to- 
whom they were flaves, only the privi- 
lege of touching their hands or lips; 

forms borrowed from the ceremony of 
homage; that is to ſay, the honour of 

holding from them their exiſtence, as a 
fief: but they were not always, any more 
others, faithful to the bonds they had 
taken. nd hib ati bine 


As it was a time of ignorance, ſo there 
was much licentiouſneſs on many occa- 
ſions: and St. Lewis groaned, to find it 
8 eſtabliſhed 
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_ eſtabliſhed even near hinted 
the moſh holy, ofithe.cruſades. (for though | 
che Cercmonials were by many. punc- 
tiliguſly ohſerved, yet little reſpect was 
Paid to che moſt, facred; and honourable 
laws, of ancient Chivalry); and Joinyille, 
he; confidant of St. Lewis, reports the 
ignominy, this prince cauſed one of che 
Knights to ſuffer, whom he ſurprized i in 
the crime of adultery; which fhews how 
neceſſary ĩt was, to ee tlie 


general corru uption. bone 81 (ka oft 1 
ibi on . yie HEN gow ea mort | 
Tun n Vigeois, NS 3186, | 
ſpeakiog,of the, licence which reigned in 
the troops, counted, in one of the French 
armies, fifteen hundred congubines ; whoſe 
dreſs, and. ornaments. coſt, immenſe, ſums. 
And the ſame hiſtorian adds; that reſpect 
for the public did not confine them to the 
claſs they belonged to; but, adorned as were 
the nobleſt dames, they were confounded, 
from their appearance, with them: and 
even the queen herfell, Was deceived, on 
. beholding 
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| beholding a woman of this ſort at church. 
As ſhe was going to perform the ceremony 
of kiſſing the Pax, ſhe embraced her (which 
was the cuſtom) as ſhe did the other ladies; 
but, being better informed, the made great 
complaints, to. the king her huſband ; and 
that monarch forbade all ſuch women to 
wear the. mantua, the | garment by which 
married women were diſtinguiſhed. —— 
Preachers the moſt in credit launched | 
their cenſures againſt this licentiouſneſs: 
and St. Denys deplores, in, theſe terms, 
| the miſeries of his monallery: . After the 
recital of the tournaments made i in 1 389, 
at St. Denys, for the knighthood of the 
king of Sicily, and his brother : - Till 
then (ſays he) all went well; but the laſt 
night ſpoiled, all, by t the dangerous licence . 
of maſking, and permitting all ſorts- of 755 
farcical poſture · dances to be continued | 
through the night, ill ſuited to the dig- 
nity of ſuch conſiderable perſonages ; and 
which I judge it Ht to remark in this 
Nr. to ſerve 25 an e in future 
| 7 8 times, 
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times, from the diforders it oœcaftored: 


Br chils ill cuftom of making night into 


Uay, Joined with the Hberry of catifly and 


Urinking to 'excefs, canfed many freedoms 


to be taken by many perſons, as unworthy. 
the prefence of the King as the fanctity 


or the place in which he kept his court. 
To ſum up all in a Few words (adds he) 


huſbands - eren che diſhonsur of their 
wives, and fathers of their "dauphters,” 
Such were the evils pradtifed 3 in this fealt; 


Which the King concluded the folemniza- 


tion of dy a thoufand ſorts of preſents, 


given not anfy to the knights and ſquires 

Who fignalized chemfelves therein, but to 
the ladies and demoiſelles, to whom he gave 
diamond ear-rings, jewels, and rich ſtuffs; 


and honoured the principal of them by 


| 4 ſalutation, on che diſbanding of his court. | 
In the great caſtles there were beheld, os 


alſo d, manners that proved no leſs the igho- 
:corruptneſs of cheſe ages: 
Þ that a romancer fays, ſatirically, ; 


ERS: . Knight, 
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knight, could not fleep till ſhe had pre- 
Wee e e 
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We to ON manners et the Chriſtians 3 | 


5 5 went on the eruſades, Joinville ſays, 
they were worſe than thoſe of the other 
armies: all ſorts of vices reigned; thoſe 
that the pilgtims brought from their own 
countries, and thoſe of the coumtries they 
came AG Oy erte e e 1 
their own end 4 


Bur to ills Wb i be as 
Military Chivalry occaſioned, with regard 
to the reſpect due to royal authority; and 
to the attachment of the ſuhject to his 
toauntry :==a; multitude of lords and barons 
had vaſſals, knights, and ſquires, and par- 
haps even fraternitics of arms, Wh were 
rendered almoſt independent, and often 
rebelled againſt the princes they ſerved; 
and; from .caprice and paſſion, vr ſordid 
intereſt, ſold their ſervices to the enemies 
ofthe ſtate. 
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„Kiso Charles the Sixth, in 1350, 5 4 
tified his diſcontent at the conduct of the 
count d'Oſternant, his ally, who had ac- 


cepted the order of the Garter: and the 


duke of Orleans was equally cenſured for 
binding himſelf,” in 2399, by a fraternity 

of arms and alliance, to the duke of Lan- 
eaſter, ho ſoon after dethroned Richard 


king of England, ſon- in- law of king 
Charles: the Sixth. The credit and the 


authority gained by ſuch ſocieties were 
held of dangerous conſequence to the 
repoſe of the ſtate. It was alledged 


: againſt the Eſſars, that, in 1413, 4 under | 
pretext of aſſiſting at a tournament, which 
was to be in the park of Vincennes, but 


in reality to take away the king and the 
duke de Guienne (having bribed a great 
number of their troops for this purpoſe) 


they held in Brie near five hundred armed 


men: Charles the Seventh was often 


agirated With jealouſp and ſuſpicions 


againſt: the dukes of Orleans, Bretagne, 


and otherb, who ſeemed to hold intelli- 
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gences'-contrary to his authority ; whe- 
ther for having refuſed his orders, or for 
having accepted thoſe of tlie duke of Bur- 
gundy .——But we will proceed to the 
abuſes of Chivalry, in other Ps" of the 
gte 6 bot wort:  _ 
offy eee 285 4 ot nr RL 0311 
Tun ed who, in their 8 had | 
| been (fo. to ſpeak) the arbiters of juſtice 
and of war, abandoned, towards the time 
of Philip le Bel, Lewis le Hutin, and Phi- 
lip le Long, the adminiſtratĩon of juſtice; 
and; without ceaſing, were occupied in te 
continual quarrels of the kings of France 8 
and England and gave themſelves wholly" 
up to the exerciſe. of arms in war and 
tournaments: whereas, in the firſt ages of 
| the French monarchy, the great lords and 
gourtiers were deſtined equally to the de- 
ſence of private perſons, by their juſtice 
and eloquence, as to the public, by their 
arms; imitating hereby the example of the 
| Romans 75 in reference to whom was this 
cage, | lay: — N ſervice in the palace, 
g 4 17 p and 
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and the power of pleading, are prohibited 
to criminals; which proves the mutual 
exerciſe of both, long befbre and in the 
firſt ages of Chiralry: and that |thoſs 
double offices, of warriop and judge, wete 
often united in the greateſb lords and 
| knights, is ſeen in the Hiſtory of the 
Albigenſes, where Gui Cap de Pore is 
deſcribed as a knight of the higheſt birth, 
the greateſt valour, and as the beſt lawyer 

in Chriſtendom. And the brave captain, | 
Peter de Monraby (ſays Gerard de Roufil- 


Ion) was ſo dangerouſly wounded in a 


battle, that he was obliged to keep his 
bed five years, without being able to 
mount on horſeback, or judge a proceſs,” 
This union of offices depended, however, 
on talents and inclination, and was not of 
abſolute neceſſity, as, indeed, it was im- 
poſſible it mould be. In an old romance 
it is "obſerved; agreeable to this, that 4 
lady who had for her hufband a rich = 
captivated" the heart of 4 knight. 
225 was an eloquent man, a Dy 


” tp | ſpeaker, 
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pleadings, and to pronounce judgment 5 


deatly the deſire. of acquiring glory, gain- 
ing the prizes at tournaments, and getting 
oe 4 95 e en brave knight. Dir 7 
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WT to the — though. thay 


| were prohibited by the Popes, on account 
of the blood there ſhed Nich menaces tq 


deprive of eceleſiaſtical | ſepulchre thoſe 
who, ſhould - be killed in them yet they 
were always held,iin honour, to the las 


of many lives. In 4249; flxty knights, 
in a tournament at Nuys, near Cologne, 


were ſlain. The excebve expences they 


drew on the nobility; which prevented 
their contributions. to the wats, Was the 
reaſon of their being interdiced | in France. 
Other princes encouraged: them, that they 
wegen, their vaſſals, and lead them 


to ſpend their fortunes in exe of mu- 
bubu, and rn in this view, 


the lover, on the contrary, breathed ar- 


— OS ˖— 
—— — — 
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werk the gulph of the nobles, he wet 
with eich other in the moſt inconceivable 
extrabag cies. nog: . bun 12:,ibeiy 
831g Wins 2013-116 © 59a. ors 
nad: ſtill à "celebrated place 
: for its fairs; Was once ſtill more ſo for 
the uſeleſs and criminal prodigality ob- 
ſerved at the feaſts which, in the midit 
of fſummer, were held there by the princes, 
the lords, and knights. In 114 the king 
4 of England proclaimed a burnament there, 
which was't6' celebrate 'the- reconciliation 
of Remond, duke of Narbonne, with the 
| king of Arragon. The monarchs were 
not there; but ten thouſand lords and 
knights-cauſed their names to reſound by 
the moſt laviſh prodigality. The count de 
Thbulduſe gare to Remond d'Agout a 
hundred thouſand pieces of money; and 
dchie latter, 4 generous and magnificent 
Enight, diſtributed them immediately, in 
equal poxtions, to a hundred other knights. 
Bertran Raibaux having ordered them to 
Ployghy N of oxen, the field 
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ef the tournament, had thirty thoufanür 

pieces of money ſowed in it A-the er- 
pfreffion fow with filver was, perhaps. 
derived from hence. William Gros de 


Martello, who came to this court, accom- 


panied with four hundred knights, em- 
ployed no other fire to prepare the meats 
of his table, but what was made with war 
candles and flambeaux. The counteſs de 
Sorgue ſent a crown of the value of forty 
thouſand ſols to William Meta, who was 
to be proclaimed Prince of the Jongleurs. 
In fine, Romnous de Venous ſhewed, in 

his prodigality, the moſt barbarous cru 
elty; he had thirty fine horſes brought 
thither, and as a ſpectacle of 'magnificence, 
as he called ĩt (devoutly hoped to be with 
out example) had theſe noble and unfortu- 


nate victims of his eruelty burnt alive be- | 


fore all the fpeRators. Every other itiftanice 
of the moſt fooliſh or deſperate prodiga- 
lity was nothing, compared to this ſavage 
inſtance of inhumanity. Houſes, lands, 
N loſt oY by the n or with 
| mutual 
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wmuawal canſent, wore at, the will of tha 
 givergorloſers ;, but to be. wanton, in baz. 
barity to ſuch defenceleſs,, noble, uſef 
animale, muſt cauſe every. breaſt to ſhude, | 
der; and can have; only one uſt in the te- | 
gitipg, which is, 0 prove. that when men 
ende give into exceſſes, for the, ſake, of 
cawlatiop and prodigality, it ſo depraves 


me mind, as. to hazard itg becoming aban- 


doned to the vileſt actions, under: the de- 
— — and gar wedty::, 


> to Dar As 2411 


Bx ſuch effeQ>of 5 tle 
: 3 and opulence, intrigue, and 


ſength, taking place inſtead, of courage 


uud vittue, proved. their ruin. It is poſ- 
Able it was from: this degradation of Chi- 
_ valry,, that the famous proyerb came into 
Vogue, A good name is better than a 
golden girdle: for this made à part of 
the dreſs of the knights, as well as of che 
| 8 been folely appled. 
The power of the knights being thus 
changed into means of private intereſt, gr 
private quarrels; and not being able to 

breathe 
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not for their (ſervices; thay: begame n 
þetter than rob bers and vittiqis of each 
other, and the poor pœople were often 
facrificed to their un governed animoſities 
and rage. Thus, unjuſt themſttvey, they 
eould not but be unjuſt to others: they 
abandoned all adminiſtratĩon of juſdiee; 
and France, often defolated in the midi 
of its wars and troubles, was obliged te let 


theſe diſorders 80 unpuniſhed; and thoſe -. 


who ſhould have defended the intereſts of 
the nation. they belonged to; as ancient 
their: progenitors. did, were aveltiplying 

every: day its evils, by the promotions that 
. place without number in the fatal 


civil Wars. Thus did they add to the 


number of its tyrants, and to the increaſe 
_ of public miſery; infomuch that it was 
found neceflary ſometimes to arm againſt | 
thoſe its pretended defenders, as we find 
in the reigns of King r 
e A 
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þrcathe. in peace, uhan public wars called 
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_ 7 more conſequence thoſe knights 
; loft by their (increaſed number, the more 
they attempted to regain, by a forced au- 
thority, what had beenqgranted to the be- 
nevolence ad bun rerf of hir aceſterr * 


ad hy wilence and nrapine lift them- 


elves. _ the duſt to which they were 
| allied. A peaſant in the twelfth cen-⸗ 
da, who led hig cart, drawn by; two | 
| oxen and loaded with wax, to the caſtle 
of big lord, was metamorphoſed very 
ſoon, by hitting the temper of his ma 
ter, and hig fooliſh taſte ſor profuſion; 
and, among other things, gontriving for 
him a moſt ſuperb illumination: ſor 
this zeal and complaiſance he Was: re- res 
warded with, the gift of fief, had no- 
ble land granted to him, and his chil- 
dren were decorated, with. the hanour of 
Chivalry. , This abuſe of the rewafds due 
to merit. increaſed ſo ſhamefully, that, 
Brantemg obſerves, i at laſt they, created 
themſelves knights, without applying to 


the king; benen that an were 
CRP. 8 more 
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more in number now (ſuch as they were) 
than formerly were ſeen: of ſquires and 
young gentlewomen in their ſervice: and 
to their wives they gave the title of Ma- 

dam, belonging only to nobility; and 
they themſelves, who were only allowed 


to wear ſilver, now uſurp golden ſpurs. 
They reckon (ſays la Noue) more than 


three hundred gentlemen, who, by dint of 
importunity, obtained of the king the 


order of St. Michel ; dut they ſorely re- 


pented, and near a hundred of them hid 


in their cheſts the mark they had received 


expences they had, by engaging in this 


condition, brought on themſelves, and 


which would have brought them, had 
they continued in it, to the alms-houſe. 
And he adds, that the order given by 
Henry the Third did not ſucceed better 
with any of thoſe Who had obtained it. 
The profound... ignorance: alſo of many 

knights (for ſome could not even read) 
obliged them 1 to abandon the 


adminiſtration 


708 
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1 fieged in Rennes, and receiving a SIA 


from the poſt of the duke of Lancaſter, 
who brought him a fafe conduct to admit 
Aim to that prince; he took the writing, 


and delivered it to another to-read ; for no- 


thing, knew he, or would deign to know, 
of letters: altho' (ſays the hiſtorian) he 
ſuffered not himſelf to he held in awe by 
elerks, whom he called Furred Hoods; and 


For their abuſes oppoſed them reſolutely, 


and held them in the, higheſt e 


9 - 
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here faithfully related, and which, more 
or leſs, all eſtabliſhments are ſubject to, 
Chivalry ſuſtained its reputation, from the 
high eſteem it was in for ſo many ages, 
founded; on the wiſdom of its laws, and 


| dhe. glory of. its heroes; and probably it 


would have ſubſiſted to the- lateſt period, 
If other cauſes, which remain to be re- 
n wy, not elt on its total rin, 


Fas | 
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princes on the throne, who *ete the mb 


dels and the prbtectors of Cltalty?! Of 


all tHe! tlie moft lluftribus Weft t Habe 


been Charles the Stctli aud Seveffth; ad 


Francis che Firſt. Charles the” MY 
breathed bone bk Wir ba Hh den” 
ad Agialized” his felt Ane; add le was 


reptodched för His exceſtbe paman för 


men "TP oat. at av if =4 7 : 
tournaments, even when tournatnents were 


held in the higheſt hondür. Conttary"ts = 


the uſtal cuftom of Prinees, and above 
all of kings, he tHeafured Words "with" 
the braveſt and moſt Ieilful Jcbſters, wich- 
out examining, Whether they were br were 
not of noble birth: and this 'Tovertd his 
dignity and expoſed His Hfe. Afd to the 

very end of his reign; in 1414; notwith- 
ſtanding the deplorable ſtate of his health, 
he re- animated his oppreſſed vigour,” ap- 
peared again in arms; and fa With delight 
in che duke de Guienne; his ſo, 4 Wor- 
thy competitot of his Toye and Kill in the 


$1.4 A a exerciſes + 


= 
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. of: Chivalcy.-. Some en have 
deen che law, which forbade princes 
to expoſe their perſons in tournaments, to 
+ the infirmities. of Robert count. de len- 
| mont, :fon of St. Louis, cauſed by. the 
: blows of the maces he received i in à tour- 
nament: but the law: Vas anterior; it ex- 
iſted "ng the time of 1 the Seventh, | 


ds of Gerard de Rouffillon, alludes 
| to this, lavr, when he ys. chat Gerard, 

after having been a ſpectator of the taur- 
naments of his vaſſals, exerciſed himſelf 
_ _ ugainft;, a ſtake; probably the figure in 
wood of an armed man. Not being als, 
lowed to mix with. his inferiors, he was 


glad to ſhew them the grace and addreſs 
with which he could handle his arms, 
and to give them a model of excellence. 
Charles the Sixth, at the marriage of 
the count of Hainault, would not be 
bound by this cuſtom: he would ;ouſt 
againſt one named Colart & Eſpinay, a moſt 
reputed jouſter; and valiantly did heſhew . 
. „ 28 A. Wha ent his 
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his kill in arms: and for his youth and 
vigour, he was then praiſed and admired. 

But when, being married, he continued to 
diſplay his talents in jouſting, ſufficiently 
known before, many of the nobles. wete 


ill content that he did ſo; and ſiid the 


Ganger was too great, and he thould have 
been perſuaded otherwiſe : but the an- 
{wer was, He would not be. perſuaded. 

Thus he degraded his royal dignity, by 

mixing i in the crowd with ſo little caution 

and gravity.. Neither ill health (in part 
| owing to ſuch violent exerciſes) nor the 


murmurs of his people could reſtrain him. 


On the arrival of the ambaſſador, who 
came from England to treat of the mar- 
riage of his daughter Catharine, he re- 
galed them with ſuperb feaſts of all kinds; 
but above all with tournaments, in which 
he jouſted againſt the duke of Alengon, in 
the preſence of the queen and the 
ceſſes of her court; and he cauſed the 


prin- 


young duke de Guienne. alſo, his ſon, tho 


| preſumptive heir of his talents as well 


As2 | as 
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das of bi crown, to make proof of his 
valour, and the fine. vigour of his youth. 

He ran ſeveral courſes, with, ſuch addreſs 
and courage, that dhe admiration of him 


_ Was FRM 5 2 mort NE wy, 


"Tx 6 gl of * Charles the Serenth, 
and vhat he did to wreſt from the Eng- 
liſh 4 fineſt provinces of his monarchy, 
is grayed | in ineffaceable characters in the 
Fouts of 2 nation ſo tenderly, attached t to 


their legitimate fovereigns. Frantis "x 
Firſt, the conqueror of Matignan, 15 a 
nation till then looked on as invincible 
(for the Sils fiyled themſelves till then 

the Conquerors « of Princes), Paſſed ane! 
all bis life in camps and armies. His 
bravery,” his probity, his frankneſs, his 
generofity, "his" gallantry, his fine fi, gure, 
his open and” martial plyognomy,—af 
would Have given bim the preference, even 
in the mot a ancient period of romance, "as 
F chief of |Enjghts errant ; and his name 


fiſcribed Amon; the liſt 'of the Nine Wor- 
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es would not have ſullled their de 
In all his actions, he propoſed to himſelf 
for a model the laws of Ancient Chivalry, 
which he preferred to the uſual maxims 
of politics. He aſpired alſo to the glory 
of the Nine Worthies (fo well known in 
the” ancient courts, though loſt to the 
knowledge of later periods, or only pre- 
ſerved by tradition and the ceremonies* of 
our kings at arms), and he ſhewed Himielf 
to his court, dreſſed i in the manner of thoſe 
ancient heroes. A young gentle wohin 
ſeeing him one day in that equipage, told 
him, by way of compliment, ſhe thought 
me beheld in his perſon one of the Neuf L 
9, meaning to have faid Neuf Freux. 1 


8 * 
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Wue would have imagined, that wade 
theſe three reigns of Charles the Sixth,” 
Henry the Seventh, and Francis the F _ 
 fo' ſeemingly favourable to Chivalry, its 

ruin ſhould coomence ]? pet fp it*really' 

Was. The diviſiens- that took place among 
the princes of the royal blood, during 

(411: DOD Aa 3 3 king 
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king Charles's malady, cauſed in all 
the parts of the government an in- 
finity of diſorders; and thoſe introduced 
Into thivalry were nat the leaſt pernicious. | 
Thoſe princes conſidered / the authority 

(almoit deſpotic) which paſſed into their 
hands, and which they wreſted from each 


other without ceaſing, as a proper inſtru- 


ment to ſerve their ambition, their cupi- 
. dity, and the mutual hatred that devoured 

them. If in ſome lucid intervals the un · 
fortunate monarch reſumed over them the 
abſolute power they had torn from him, 
jt was only to beſtow it on favourites; 
who made as bad a uſe af it, alternately 
riſing. on the ruins of each other. The 
chiefs of theſe different parties thought 
they could only ſuſtain ' themſelves by 
the aids of Chivalry; and not reflecting 
that it was the excellent conſtitution of 
Chivalryz” and not the multitude of 


Knights, that produced the ſtrength of 


ſtates. they ſought to procure à great 
| n eee and 
| 241: 9 N * * 
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* nndiſtinguiſhing promotlons they made. 

From the candidates for this new ſort of 
knighthood, neither ſtrength nor- expence 
was exacted: the honour was laviſhed on 
children of ten and even ſeven [years of 
age, inſtead of waiting the time of ſquires' 


_ ſervice, and perfection in the exerciſe. of 


arms. There was no account of probity 
nor of manners: raw men and boys be- 
came rich with the ſpoils of the ſtate, in 
places they had gained by intrigue, and 
in which they maintained themſelves by 
the vileſt flattery; thus receiving the re- 


warde due only to the brave and worthy | 


defenders of the ſtate. Many of them did 


indeed loſe their lives in its ſervioe; for, 
from their inexperience and raſhneſs, they 


were only ſo many victims dreſſed out 
and adorned for facrifice ; and theſe, thun - 
derers of war, who were flying about 
every where, threatening to deſtroy all 


the world, were | ſo many Adonis's co» 


vered over with parle; and their per- 
ſons more-lily-white- and ſhining than 
SAL 14, | A a4 the 


"2M: 
the eee ee 
thejr.drefs and adjuſtments, and carrying 


ES 


Mau 100 8: 


always. ,in, their hands, little (glaſſes, 40 


'  @nogtlyahe hairs, that had ſtraggled out 


of their places. If theſe were the..exer-, 

ciſes they were employed 15, and duch the 
effeminate life: they, lived, no wonder, that 
Chivalry declined and fell into abhorrence. 


It was, however, kept alive, on the brink 
gf its deſtruction, by the effort of Charles 
the Seventh, who had no other reſources 


by wbüch to ſupport himſelf. To che 
defire of preſerving his crown, was joined 


the ardoum af pteſerving à miſtreſs, in 


whom reigned all thoſe ſentiments of 
glory; with which Ancient Chivalcy had 
inſpired ladies of the higheſt birth: and 

to excite and recompenſe the valour 


ofohis ſubjects, on dccaſions Which was 
continadlly a RAS Y . 


„ CanchA hann UN one ble of 
Bur however. powerful eee 
ta ſtrengthen his _— throne, he 
vt failed 


ſides the advantage they found in a ſeruice 
which admitted of no interruption, there 
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_ - falle@:hot t0 add: others. Hb inſtituteda 


der body of militia, regularly paid from 


2 new tax, called the Gendarmery, or 


horſe of the king's houſhold, by which 
he propoſed to increaſe the emulation of 
the knights! And he was not deceived's/ 


pable of diſputing with their rivals, and 
of gathering from them, in afteretimes, 


the palm of glory. The more ardour 


theſe new deuies expreſſed, the more eager 
were the nobility of Erance to inſcribe 
their names in their muſter- roll: for, be- 


was alſd a right, in theſe; militia, to come 
mand, the troops, which was not.confined; 
== che rank of banneret or knight: and 
this continued ſervice rendered the Gen- 
darmery better di ſciplined, and more: able 
and uſeful in the armies: and, if they did 


not poſſeſs the ſtrict manners. and all the 


noble virtues;of ; Angient Chiyalry, they 
ere not at all dehigient;in.the-heroie, vas 


or lour 


for he beheld in this militia warriors ca- 


8 ; : 
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our of it, which they preſerve with the 
moſt exact military diſcipline to this day. 
Francis the Firſt, finally, ſeemed created 
on purpoſe, to recover, in the military 
ſtate, the true ſpirit of Ancient Chi- 
vwalry. It cannot be doubted; that the 
elevation of his genius, and his love of 
| war, cauſed him to cheriſh particularly = 
the military virtues : he had ſhewn how 
dich they were in his oteem, when, at the 
battle of Marignan, he would be armed d 
eee enn „ SIVH 
| 0. {3 419 14! bi 41 24 (64 ILL LL A ils 
of "Ok example of Francis the Fun was 
followed by that of his ſon,” Henry the 
Second, - who, when he wus dauphin, at 
the camp of Marſeilles in 1536, would 
receive the honour of hte from no 
other hand but that of the marechal de 
Biez : which afterwards ſaved the life of 
the marechal, Who was going to de 'cxe- 
euted for ſome action of — ſon-in-law, 
| Which: brought both into trouble. But 
man, m the marechal 
he 


, 


Ati Ouevrifey, 363 
he owed his es ſent ao in 
— e Mil tene L 4 


"3; , 
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en 1. Firſt carried is: 1550 
and | eſteem for talents of every kind 
to the higheſt pitch, whatever was the 
rank of thoſe who poſſeſſed them : "he 
accorded his protection and rewards to 
all without diſtinction; he ſaw in them 
no ſuperiority, but what their genius and 
merit gave them. Thoſe who excelled in 
the knowledge of the laws, the ſciences; 
and letters, he decorated with the ſword, 
dreſs, and prerogatives of Chivalry, as 
badges of honour ; and by ſo doing, taught 
his nobility (almoſt all warriors) that they 
ſhould reſerve « part of their eſteem for 
thoſe qualities, which equally coneur with 
military talents to the glory of the Nate, 
But ſuch examples becoming too frequent, 
produced a eontrary effect; and ftamped ſtill 
more powerfully on the minds of the no- 
bles, the pre · eminence of valour; and that 
no other * was worthy of their purſuit. 

Bouteiller, 


4 


8 | Moor oy * 


| | Bouteiller; 4 famous advocate bs 15 380, | 


fays, « a lawyer may and ought to wear 
gold, as well as the knights ; they are in 
the records called ener of law, and | 
have equal privileges. There was a diſ- 
pute however on this matter, beld: before 
the emperor Sigiſmund, at the council of 


Hale, in 14313 when he affigned the: pre- 


cedency to the doctors of | laws: over tlie 


knights: For 1 can (ſays he), in one day, 


make an hundred armed. knights; but a 


: 
—— 


good doctot of laws, was. I to live a thou- 
ſand years, I could not make.” And the 

emperor Charles the Fourth gave the 
dubbing to Barthole the advocate, and 


even the right of bearing the arms of 


Bechemia t and Charles duke of Briſſac 


made William Bailli, an advocate in the 
parliament of Paris, a knight; and he was 


confirmed in this dignity by er the 


second and Charles the Ninth: and 


che emperor Charles the Fifth Ste 


- thoſe artiſts, who were eminent for their 


, m with the ſame dignity and privi- 


1104 leges. 


* 
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leges. But thoſe WhO were deſcended from 
the firſt heroes, orwhowere ctcatedkniphts | 
for their military ſervices, could never | 
endure to divide their glory with ſuch 
Paret or to behave"'to chem as their 
el Wen knights wy to e up 
knighthood, and many neglected the uſual 
opportunities of receiving-Khighthood at 
bredches,”-or in the fleld of battle, becauſe 
kalghtkobcd had seht EhHSTr8d un Wag ff: 
ttrates and men bf letters: tough the 
adminiſtration of juſtice Was always al- 
lowed one of the eſſential 7 at 
Cient Chivalry. They did t refl fle 
on this": ner that aasee co EP 
without Selig the molt dan gerous 8 
mies öf the Rite, he Ane of the 
public peace; not forefiw that their 1 
ceſſors, Having only the'liwrs and thei own 
courage for their arms, would be oblige 0 
under che reigns of Henry the Third ad 
Henry the Fourth, to make heag | againlt 


the efforts af Aa Mutifous populace, to = 
= WOE 15/08 122 TIT 10 20 e e gages 


by = ith 
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| peas heir of the dreh n.88 mount 
tte throne, to vhich theſe rebels dared to 
Ailſpute his right! In fact, the union of 
theſe dodies, for the preſervation of good 
order and the defence of the nation, was 
nevallary, and both were of equal impor- 
tance, and deſerved equal honour: and this 
was evident from the very cuſtom of kings 
and the higher barone, who called the 
knights to their cbuncils; arid: impoſed the 


obligation of their uſſiſting at them with as 


much equity and god faith, ab they had 
ſnewn een er ey mi- 
eee e il FS SH et 


pig. 61 * 5. 1 
Kino Charles. the Ap 5/92 Ning a 
3 in the hotel of the biſhop of Pa- 
ris, on the ſubject of a letter written by 
the archduke Maximilian, in 1486, to the 
| inhabitants of the city of Paris, to induce 
them to revolt, —aſſembled the knights 
of his order, and his other counſellors; 
to read to them his anſwer, and to haye 
their opinion. Montluc followed this 
example in his councils of war; and ſhew- 
42 | TS 
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which — wrote, 5 communicated e % 


| , them his deſigns, for their, advice. 17% 


Slices the dime ef Francis ihe Eick, there 
have been few knights created, except on 
the field of battle; as in the inſtances of the 


brave Montluc, who received the fwvord of 


Chivalry from the duke d Anguĩen, after 
the battle of Ceriſoles in 1544 and Hros- 

lich, colonel- general of the thirteen Swils, 
enſigns, whom the king ennobled, and in- 
veſted with the charge of lieutenant of the 


| bundred Swiſs. We may alſa.confider he 


viſit. king Henry the Fourth made to 
M. de Roſai, wounded. in the battle of 
Yvri in 1690, as 4 remnant of the an- 


cient cuſtom, of military Chivairy: The 


king, embracing him in the . preſence, 
of ſeveral princes, captains, and noble 
knights, ſaid o him I. embrace 
' you with my open arms, and declare 
you, in the fight of all theſe, a true and 
faithful knight ; not only by che orders. 
I - now. confer on you, of St. Michael - 

and 


1 


ME O o 


and the Holy Ghoſt, but ks HR | 
by (the fineete and perfect "affection in 
2 which-2H bold iu. Sagilzg 216 ++ 49 34 1 


5 abril 3 
che · Second · to poriſſi in the midſt of his 

oourti and in the view 6f 4 nation to 
vhm he wäs dear, produced a revolu- 
tion in the minds of the French, which) 
completed the? ruin of Cflivalrys and! 


of Bourges, 


Ain is Barangue tö his ſtates 
Wt 89, ſuppbrted its eaſe! and Roſni,” 
jut befdte the deatli of Henry the Fourth, ' 
nd Lewis Phiri and Fobrtcenth,” 
did Gohifct Ritrghthbod/;"and other printes,, 
in forie/cafts F yet this mortal ſtroke cx. 
tinguiſbed, e Bees If. e Pregch a 


_ -  thEardovr they bad till this kite lth! - 


fed for jbilits and tournamentsl: and they” 
feated to fecall à ſpectatle, Which had 
thrown, fand might again throw), nt 
Prader ite confternation. The ſpirit of - 
bing. Could not, wee ee t 
ae 34 0 1997 no 20la pteſſed, 
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preſſed, but flamed duf in private duels ; 


end, for want of employment, it came to 


paſs that jouſts of courteſy were turned into 


civil wars, were nearly the deſtruction of 
en 3 7 n e enn 2108 


combats of outragez Which, joiped. to, the | 


*F * EVEN: Wintech , 


S © + © Sz 


17 wy i" of letters was 


| e U luke; and ſafety of he 


French nation. Theſe diffyſed into theit 
haarts, in this declining. period of their 


ſtate, tlie ſentiments of true Humanity ; = 
and tauglit them a more uniform courſe of 


warthe. Du Gueſelin, we: have ſeen, and 


ſorhe others; could not even read; and in- 
judicioully deſpiſe) ell choſe who knew of 


profeſſed letters. Affecting were the com 


igndrance of printes and great lords: 


plaints made by Alain Chartier, on this 


<< With idle negligence immured, they live 


in eaſe, who are ordained to watch the 


public good; as if they had no other work, | 
but ſtiłl to eat, and drink, and be admired : 


and this is their languige—Toknowletterp 


2 | 3 3 
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a reproach to men'of noble rank ; to write 
ob read, a ſhame to gentry.-Oh who can 
utter greater folly ! who can publiſh more 
_ alarming errors !—A king thus fooliſh is 
a crowned aſs. The count of Anjou uſed 
this phraſe as a proverb Being vexed 
that king Lewis, ſon of Lewis the Simple, 

Al tid edileeice's, mösid Bim for ming 
among the clerks or ſcholars in the church 
of Tours, he replied boldly, A king 
without letters, and a crowned aſs, are only 


one and the fame” thing.“ M. Fleury; 


agreeable 'to this, ſpeaking of the care 


Charlemagne took for the eccleſiaſtical 


diſeipline and the re-eſtabliſhment of let- 
ters, "ſays, «© The loſs of the arts and of 
letters would be of ſmall account, if re- 
ligion was not concerned in it: but reli- 
gion cannot ſubſiſt without ſtudy, and in- 


ſtruction to pteſerve ſound maxims n 


1 


err me, e 7 e 
4 n account of Chivalry, with recalling 
| | 2 to 


| . . 


ANCIENT- Culvalty. * 


to view thoſe ancient heroes, whoſe emi- - 
nence in juſtice and good morals, no leſs 


than in the greateſt acts of valour, is wor- 
thy of the higheſt admiration. A gene- 
rous hoſpitality, which is the true magni- 


ficence, appears to have governed all their 
actions: The revenue of many of thoſe 
nobles (as is ſtill the caſe with ſome of 
the firſt families in France) was immenſe z 


laviſhed away with an idle oſtentation. 
But, above all, how praiſe-worthy. was 
their attention to the youth „ 


whom they nouriſhed with a parental and. 
judicious care; and who grew up, under 
their examples, patterns of virtue, cou- - 
rage, and good manners! With reſpeck 
to ſcience, their knowledge was defective; 
and their ſyſtem of education required ſo 


58 TEL B b 2 | many 


and it was neceſſary it ſhould be fo, to 
ſupport the nobility of their anceſtors, 
and ſuch a multitude; of vaſſals. Their 
bounty ſeems to have been uniformly diſ- 
penſed for the bleſſing of millions; not 


—— — > 15—322 


ö 
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many ddineſtio and military duties, as to 
leavs little time for ſtudy: but they muſt 
have obtained much information: ſome 
from their-travels into different countries, 
and obſervation of their laws- and mans 
ners; others from the exact attention to 
the diſtribution of juſtice, when they ar- 


Yived-at the hohour of Kuighthood ) and 


all from the narrations made by the 
Fights on their return, the compof tions 

ef the Froubatiours; the converſation of 
_ theid lords and ladies, and that of the no. 


bie gileſts roeeived at their eaſtles. 'THe 
practiced] and eneellent effects of this edu. 


- * cation Was proved, in numberleſs ine 
masces, in the frſt ages of C Rivalry) 
many of which have been given in theſe 


Memoirs. Should the view of ſuch amia« 
ble chafaRters inſpire the hearts of thoſe, 
who are entering i-ito life, with the ſume 


' icdeht difilente of themfekweb-Lthe nt 
admirable induſtry in the ſtations aſſi gned 


W 
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| tors and fuperiors, which ſhone ſo conſpi- 
ceuouſly in the youth of hoth ſcxes, in 
firſt ages of Chiyalry I fhall feel myſelf 
amply rewarded for my labour.--Norlet 
it be forgotten, that it was tha neglect f 


| theſe yirtues-incedvcation,and-@diacreats 


of luxury and diffipation from ſuch neglect, 
that brought the kingdom of France, in 
ſucceeding ages, to the brink of ruin : and. 
it is an awful conſideration, that however 
point, with all the ſuperior knowledge 
we boaſt in this enlightened period and 

country, the declining age of Chivalry 
bears a ſtrong WD to the preſent 
times. Happy will it be, indeed, if that 
affectionate compact of youth and age, 
that diſcretion and modeſty, and that no- 
ble hoſpitality of character and refine- 
ment of manners, ſhall revive in this na- 
tion, which, in the firſt years of Chivalry, 
were the foundation of its glory (and for 
| which, 
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x Meno Ne, Ke. 
Sich, in dus good old times, the Engliſn 


were no leſt renowned); and ſhall join 
Wich the increaſt of knowledge to check 


tue progreſs of diſſipation, and reſtore 
thoſe" principles of * morality, order, and 
reſpect, which can alone inſure ſolid Vie 
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